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Rumpelstiltzkin 


“Poor girl! She hadn’t the faintest idea 
how to spin straw into gold, and when she 
was brought to the castle and set in the 
room with the spinning wheei and the straw 
she just folded her hands in dumb despair.”’ 
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A Gift Cake 
For Every 
Child 


Teaching habits of cleanliness by mak- 
ing cleanliness a joy is the slogan of our 
free-soap-to-children offer. 

We want every school child in the 
United States to learn that keeping clean 
need not be a task but, instead, may be 
made an actual pleasure. 

To make it a pleasure is the basis of our 
trial cake offer. 

We invite every teacher who reads Nor- 
mal Instructor to fill out the coupon and 
return it to the Palmolive Company. We 
will send the necessary number of cakes 
for distribution to every child in your 
room. 


Helps Your Health Teachings 


This trial cake of a world-famous soap 
will help you explain why hands and face 
must be kept clean for the sake of health. 

It gives you the opportunity to send a mes- 
sage to every mother that will aid in raising 





To Make Them Enjoy Washing i 


The little girls will pretend that they are 
beautiful queens, enjoying the luxury of 
their marble baths. 

The little boys won’t scorn the idea that 
cleanliness is manly when you tell them that 
Greek and Roman warriors did their daily 
bathing with palm and olive oils. 

Children are natural water lovers—their 
aversion to soap and water comes from the 
fact that it is made a disagreeable duty. 

Make washing a kind of play and it will 
be enjoyed until naturally established as a 


habit. 
Pledge Cards Help 


The pledge card we supply, one to accom- 
pany every cake, helps you carry out this 
“clean hands campaign.” 

Instruct each child to take this card home 
and have mother sign it. Then when all 
have been returned to you please send them 
back to us. 





Book on Soap Making, Free 


An instructive, educational booklet on the 
history of soap making and the origin of the 
raw materials will be sent to every teacher 
who returns the coupon. It will help you 
explain some of the miracles of modern in- 
dustry as well as some very interesting his- 
torical and geographical facts. 


Coupon Brings Free Soap 


Be sure to fill it out carefully to prevent 
confusion in supplying your wants. 

Be sure to give the name of your school 
and the exact address. 

Be sure to fill in your room number and 
exactly how many cakes of Palmolive you 
need. This information will prevent confu- 
sion and insure your receiving your free 
soap promptly. Fill out the coupon care- 
fully and return it today. A full-size cake 


will be included for your personal use. y 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY =” - 








home standards. It allows you to insist on Milwaukee, U. S. A. Ya 

clean hands and clean faces as one of the : @ THE 

school requirements. completelincaftoiet gg & + PALMOLIVE 
One trial of the soap itself will be your articles COMPANY 

best aid in this most important of all lessons. # Dept. B-253, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
The little girls and even the indifferent, m tIhave...... children in my room. 


incredulous little boys will find it so pleasant 
to wash with Palmolive that the task loses 
its terrors. 


Send me trial cakes of Palmolive fo" dis- 
tribution and a like number of pledge cai |s— 
also one copy of “A Day in the Palmolive Faci.:'y.’ 






Makes Washing Seem a Game 


The fact that Palmolive is blended from 
palm and olive oils, which the ancient Egyp- 
tians discovered 3,000 years ago, makes 
wcshing with Palmolive seem like a game. 


ej cet. kee eRe LEA Sah Sass bee ee Ae sew Oe aN. Jose ona Red cm ebwsEseaee R. F. D......- 
Please PRINT name, address, etc., plainly. 
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Get Community Interest 


Behind Your School 


OMMUNITY interest is the big power behind the most success- 
ful schools of today. Socialize your community ; center the at- 
tention of parents upon the school; bring them together fre- 

quently in a social way and develop the spirit that leads to co-operation 
for the betterment of conditions within the school. 


The Monogram piano will help you accomplish this. Light and 
easily portable, it will provide music for every need in your school. It 
will put new life into the school, inspire the children to do better work. 


It will prove to be a magnetic force at all entertainments and social 
functions held at the school. It can easily be lifted on the stage, 
moved from one room to another, even out on the lawn in summer. 
Basket suppers, box and ice cream socials, bazaars, fairs, plays, carni- 
vals—all get-together events will be more successful if there’s a Mono- 
gram in your schoolhouse. 


Combined in W. Otto Miessner’s improved Monogram are small size 
and light weight with a remarkably full rich tone. The teacher can 
see over the top of the Monogram and face the class or audience. 
Many exclusive features are embodied in its construction. 


Your School Can Have a Monogram 


Mr. Miessner’s 32 page booklet “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money” 
tells how your school can obtain a Monogram, even though an appro- 
priation is not available. Raise the money as hundreds of other 
teachers have done. The booklet gives you complete plans. In 
carrying out these plans you will get the co-operation of your com- 
munity, gain standing in it, help your school and at the same time 
help to socialize your community. Get this book. Mail the coupon. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 

PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the mo nth, It 
is published only during the school year, num- 









cust Inston tts Primnsy Plas 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914, 










bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Vlor © subscriptions 
in foreign countries, including Canada, add 30 
cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscrip tions will 
be discontinued at expiration, 
_ RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subserip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 


must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
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ceive atteution for the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the Ja AnUary issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address ard can be secured only by remit- F. A. OWEN, President 


ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at. former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


H. G. FOWLER, vont 
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April Forecast | 


OUBTLESS most of our read- || 

ers know that the famous || Civic POSTER ..........00.cccecccecccucccceccceececencetaceeeans 21 

Passion Play is to be pre- | Eprrorta, ConTRIBUTION—Right and Wrong in Physical Training. 
sented in Oberammergau, Bavaria, Beet SRS BIL Ec SSRs 6k ae ee pee REC eC Ee GEUAE RSE 22 
again this summer for the first |! “SELLING” Procress TO FRIEND PATRON. Frank H. Close........... 23 


time in twelve years. Many teach- 
ers are planning to go abroad and 
are counting upon this great reli- 
gious spectacle as one of the high 
lights of their European tour. To 
all such prospective travelers, and 
to those, too, who will do their 
journeying by the leisurely Han- 
mock Line, a two-page illustrated 
article on Oberammergau in the 
April NoRMAL will be of especial in- 
terest. This has been written for 
us by William M. Beale of Chicago, 
who has lectured extensively on 
this subject. Mr. Beale saw the 
Passion Play in 1910, and has visit- 
ed Oberammergau several times 
since, becoming well acquainted 
with the Lang family and the other 


| THE TEACHING OF DIVISION. 


Story—Rumpelstiltzkin. 

SILENT READING DEVICES. 
BuMP THE BUMPs. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA—II. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


a Rural School, Daniel Chase; 
mote Districts, 


| POSTER CALENDAR. 


mie L. Pitts; 
Posters; 


men and women whose lives have Outlines—XVI, Regina I. Zimmerman...........00ceccceeees 43-46 | 
been so closely identified with the MINIATURE PictURES—“The Children of the Shell”................. AT | 


Play. 

Daniel Chase, Supervisor of Phy- 
sical Education for New York State, 
an article by whom appears on the 


tion, Agnes Adams; 
da Miett; 


THE POLITE LITTLE TWINS. 


Rural page this month, will contrib- || \forumr Goose ToY—Simple Simon. Bess B. Cleaveland............ 53 
ute another in April entitled, | ENTERTAINMENT FOR MARCH..........0000ecceeeeeeeeeee eee eeeees 54-58 
“How We Made a Ball and What We | Porms Our READERS HAVE ASKED FOR............0-0eecceeeeeeees 59 


Did with It.” 

The Fairy Tale double-page post- 
er and story will be on “Snow 
White and Rose Red.” The story, 
with its fascinating illustrations, an ee 





Partial ‘Cenaeiti for March 


PicTURE Stupy—*“The Children of the Shell.” 
TS Bee 21) 7) ) 2 ae ee a ae eee Rar 25 
A NATURE STUDY PRoJECT—MUSICIANS OF THE Woops. Esther Thorsell. 26 
ACCOMPLISHMENT STANDARDS IN HISTORY. 
| DRAWING PAGE—The Merry Month of March. 
Se PGRP Ut SEBPBE obs cg sos 4 ooh wise wee awe oe 28-29 
LITTLE Four-FooTeD FRIENDS—The Weasel. 
Hleanore Weisman........ccceeeeececes 31-32 
TORN CL RORORS Sooo 3 Ao Gia nb sok wanda we a ESAS 33 
Blanche B. McFarland............ 34-35 
| Birp Story—Bobbie Blackbird’s Troubles. 
IN RurAL ARITHMETIC—VI. 
DouBLE-RAGE PostER—-Rumpelstiltzkin. 
RURAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY—Team Games and Sportsmanship in 
Carrying City Advantages to Re- 
Mary B. Smith. 
| PLAYGROUND ATHLETICS FOR RURAL CHILDREN. 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland............0 ccc cece eee 42 | 
| SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—Roman History Visualized, Ma- 
In the Land of Grammar, 
The Pantograph; County Spelling Contests, Lee Owen 
Snook; Civic Beauty Device, Morris Greenberg; U. 


PRIMARY METHODS AND DEvICES—When Unfamiliarity Breeds Hesita- 
Posters for Little Fingers to Make, M. Matil- 
Peter Put-It-Off, Laura R. Smith; Bluebird Border De- 
sign, Irma Winter; Schoolroom Snapshots..............-...005 48-51 
EST EA! Bet Le) 52 


| By SoME oF Us, For ALL oF US—Are You a wes Teacher? Jennie 
| M. Haver; "A Primary School, Sylvia W. 

Public Schools, Sarah H. Murdock. ...... 06 ccc cece cece eens 60 | 
| TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


Ruth Bartlett........... 26 


Anna B. Comstock.... 30 





Cara Lanning........... 36 
Mamie T. Johnson. 37 
Bess B. Cleaveland........ 38-39 





ee ee het ee eee ee eee 40° 
‘Zoe Hartman........ Al | 


Nelle F. Stockton; Health 








S. History | 


Gray; Mandolins in the 
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will be very helpful for a sight or 
silent supplementary reading lesson 
to put directly into the hands of 
children. We are not surprised to 
receive favorable comment on John 
T. Lemos’ delightful Progressive 
Drawing Cards. Every child will 
want to draw “Bobby Bullfrog’s 
Umbrella,” the April subject. Cara 
Lanning’s bird story, “The Midgets’ 
Nest,” will describe the doings of 
a house wren family. Annye Alli- 
son, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, will provide an Easter Paper 
Cutting article, her directions being 
so clear that teachers will have no 
difficulty in using them in their 
classes. With Easter motif, also, 
will be a page of Designs by Mary 
B. Grubb. 


For the “Little Four-Footed 
Friends” series, Anna_ Botsford 
Comstock will contribute an inter- 
esting story to accompany one of 
Miss Cleaveland’s finely executed 
drawings of a rabbit family. Jolly 
Humpty Dumpty makes a Mother 
Goose Toy which children will be 
eager to copy. Morris Greenberg’s 
April blackboard border, calendar 
and Bird Study device will be wel- 
comed by all teachers who enjoy 
brightening their blackboards; and 
Louise Tessin’s bird stick designs 
will be useful in connection with 
many a garden project. Among en- 
tertainment features, we can men- 
tion only “Her Father’s Will,” a 
charming Japanese play by Pauline 
More Wetzel. 








You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving 
prices. The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered 
singly. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers.............. $2.00 
The Pathfinder, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........ 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes, limp cloth...... » }) Bee Page (........ 1.50 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth..... 88 of this prcttese 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth... number \........ 1.25 

“How I Did It,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 74).............055 -60 
% Poems Teachers Ask For, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 84)........ -60 
3 Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88)...............-+ 65 
2 ( The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 88)...............000 0 .65 
< | The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I... | See Page 84 Settee 60 
5 ( The Instructor Poster renege TS Ceiiliitaceitiain RETO .60 

Little Citizens and Their a one OPM bcaaccdnpar as aoauee< -60 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
tion’s Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing success 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper 


Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going en in the world 
and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


published. 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans | Every DAY WIANS 5 ds55558 co sle ss } 
with The Pathfinder........ $2.75 | Seeley’s Question Book...... . $3.50 
with Every Day Plans...... 3.20 The Year’s Entertainments. un 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 on toes . i Pl 
with Year’s Entertainments.. 3.00 a TWO b i: reimay clans $3. 00 
with Any Book in Class “A”.. 2.50] “"Y ooks in went. 











Nor. Instructor - Primary Pleas) $395 ae -y Pints. PTS Sada |. $2.50 
The Pathfinder............ eeley’s Question Book...... ° 
Every Day Plans. Ie NL) ee aaiae SM (or The Year's Entertainments) 
Nor. Instructor - Primary oe Seeley’s Question Book...... / $2 5 
we Pathfinder... eae $3. 75 The Year’s Entertainments... { *** 
Seeley’s Question Book...... ; 
(or. The a Entertainments) \ any Wok tn Uae “A” a eel \ $2.00 

The’ a. re ( i Seeley’s Question Book...... ) 
Any Book in Class “A”....... (or The Year's Entertainments) ' $1.75 
Nor. Instructor - Primary Ga, | $3 0 | Any - Book in Class “A”....... 
Every Day Plans............ The Pathfinder 
Any Book in Class “A”.......) |__| with Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans. ¥ yh 
Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans ) with Every Day Plans...... 
Seel ti Book...... / with Seeley’s Question Book. . 3°00 

oe Yate Year = ashamanapetinias \ $3.50 with Year’s Entertainments. . 2.00 
Any Book in Class “A”....... } with Any Book in Class “A”.. 1-50 





FOREIGN POSTAGE: 
finder, 50c. To Other Foreign Countries add: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 


For subscriptions to Canada add: 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 


? th- 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c 100. 
$1.00. 
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READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
several 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural , es 
postpaid price is $1.0 
Note.—Buy $5.00 a of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 
prominent 


The 


for Teachers—or 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases { 
|) ge 
| mi 


Ca Oy 


Ha nm tt | 
LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


plies with one of the 








All Postpaid Unless . 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


subtract 35c from the total. ‘ry it? 
Normal Instructor- cbse 

Plans, one year. R $2.00 
School Century, 1 year......... ‘$1. 50 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
School Arts Magazine .........$3.00 
National Geographical Magazine 3.50 
Seeley’s Question Book......... 1.25 
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' it is free with a purchase of supplies Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, . How to Teach the Pri 
amounting to not less than $10.00. Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three | } mary Grades... .$1.45 ‘ . 
About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out | HOW TO TEACH Pathfinder, 1 yr.$1.00 TRE UGLY BUCNLING 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid..... 25c and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- the Primary Education or nabitien Polly Yocble That of Aap dihen Udesegheed Magus 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............. 15c eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. MatUhAday Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 * 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... 15c : Brass Paper Fasteners, 14 in, 100, 15c; Etude, 1 yr., $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr.......$2.: 
16 Cock Robin Drawings tO COlOr, GES SIGHED... oc ccceveces 15c . | Y, in., 20c; 34 in., 25c3 1 in...ccce vee. 30¢ Everyday Plans. three voltimes, vata palaiieai mtg > 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............+04. 15c Good Ticket Punch, round hole........ 25c Years Entertainment, ten volumes, set......... 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..............00. 15c | 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs. Bic ccned 30c Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........seeeeeees 15c 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c¢ Normal Instructor, new or renewal..... .. $7.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............... 15¢ 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9... 15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school m mith, 
16 Pioneer Story a to Color, 6x9 inches............ 15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color....10c 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9. 25c Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set. .$3.50 
Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. - Printed Weaving Mats COMMON SCHOOL ee 
3 4 its > 
a3. nt ae , asstd. +4 Contues hio-ry Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Size 644x673, as on ae caer NUTSHELL nn Mughss? | 
wi a lea os tee eeeee per 1b., l5c; postage extra. 2 , = K M ler ‘ ity ‘ ; ths t. 
Fancy — Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, be cut ag — fl saarpanyay or eer eee | 
" per pound, 20c; postage extra, ut- ut  Oee ste eeeeeees : | 
or Manila age Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; PO Pansteustion ~— . 5. y noagy 4 + ear ¥ : 
on Grey Bogus, same sizes, lb. 11c; postage ext. acme po pr ine, 300k for § tudent bs 
of Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- half-inch a oh eee oan N or Teac hes éa6es sceakind ase 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra, Same paper, ae ie oe cee 2 . ‘umers al —s, each. .8 ? } 
to ; 50 shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 25c; postage extra. i anaes ” 30¢ eg Board, each....++- : ' 
mats, with weavers....30¢ sig Round Pegs Uc ' 
hn 50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or $00 Extra Weavers, like Pencitns SOPs 0008 > Re tees 2} 
at 100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for with Cutout Mats....18c pos oc a lied if ni | 
ive construction, 2 lbs., 35e, Same, 24x36, 12 o0 sheets. Red Silhoue Paper, 10x25, 40c Sj pd lo. . - conan 1 . 41 Eas 
‘ill Blackboard Stencils Siesta Gas a a Blunt Point Sciesor 4% | PM. 121 Good ‘Lead Pencils, doz.. 38e; Medium 
a Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, Blunt Point Scissors 4% Quality, de ah Dr: won Mig l ae - as , 
gs Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c assorted tints, 20 0z., 35c; postage extra. in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 ; aes slats Sana eee wares 
ud Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c Sharp Points, nickel, 5'4 Arith tic Cards, Et 
ts? Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags;' Chicks; 2,000 Colored Papers, 3x6, to make chains, 40c in., each postpaid...25c rithmetic Vards, c. 
US * : . : : . a, Ne 
Goldenrod ; Ivy; Squirrels ; Grapes: Rabbits; Writing Paper, 8Y%x11, ruled both sides, 500 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher... .20« 
of Birds; Tulip; Lily: Dutch Boys; Pilgrims. ‘ sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x11, blank, New Devices by Hall & MeCreary New Primary Number Cards for Pei wher 25¢ 
lli- New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 500, sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. — Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..l6e  ’rimary \rith. Cards for Seatwo 26c 
ps nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt. 1 Ib, 25c; Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste.16e Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written iv ‘ork 18¢ 
st Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- pint, 2 Ibs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
yer grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- ‘extra. Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. l6e 7 in., with figures, ink, pad, 
| endar; Spread Eagle; W ashington on Horse; White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards..... ..16¢ spacer, ete., 
ng Colonial Relics: Flag; Uncle Sam: Bo Peep 20c; Dustless, 5 lIbs., 60c; postage extra. Cireus Friends Sewing Cards....... -.16¢ fibre box, 3 
no and her Sheep; Girl Holding Calendar. No. oe 12 boxes, $1.10; “Blendwell,” a — eg age “pee 8 lbs. ...$2.20 
A * } : A : good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 lbs., 50¢ amiliar Animals Sewing Cards......... l6e rostag t 
elr Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25¢ Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20¢ ~ d oo 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ......20c ° oF a Risers Fairy Folks Pictures to Color 20¢ oe P 
$0, Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Children; Latta’s New Class Record Book j2055 P N Apo gt ge ‘habia Capitals, ™% 
‘ Easter; Animal; Flowers; Eskimo; 10 for 12¢ = : for288 names, card bound....15e “COnomy rimer, Nos. nd 2, cach .....2ve. inch, 1 Ib, 
ry Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. myers Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for.25e New Primary Language Cards ore, postage 
W ashington ; Lincoln ; Harding ; eel . P ° t d Oo tli M | ine! 3 Ih $2.80; ot paid. 
) 1 rin ed utiine aps 96 drawings with name 1 ey postage extra. 
rd States; a fae Any State; ya Any State; Any Group of States; - showin Each card 2'ax3 pas ste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30¢ 
Any Map for History or Geog- ' inches, printed alike on 
er- — oro hat ie Goon.” at | raphy. Order them seers for aX, \) othe — About — Popular Pictures 
F otherwise 8'%4x11 inches, 50 for / other words in print anc 4 Se rae 
of Seg oe Magpie gy Caper age $5c4 100" forests tn aoe Heer eee Metading rot go StPis, 16 x 20-—Washing 
ed Blue Stamping Sen %-pound bag. Tee World or United States, 11x17, 20 for Be. nouns, verbs, neg r- Chest at | Benen Sistine 
: ” pial wes States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. d conjunctions, etc., making \adonna; Angelus: Gle: 
lly GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 7%c og a vocabulary to prepare ers W codeine Moil cer ‘and 
er Diameter_ 3% inches........4 36c 8 pate Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. the child a any Primer Child; Dance of the Nymphs 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 30c or first reader. See them sot ward. Each 35c: 3 fo 
rt Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit Rubber Stamps ee *.. The Re ginner’s $1; Order any 1 ‘e elena ure o1 
, or On Time, 100 for...... 10¢ : ; utfit.” Per set 25c. any half-cent picture of above 
lar 21 New Posters in bright colors, Boy; Girl; Brownie; e Latta’s Brown Prints of 
10 inches high............25c Turkey; Santa; ‘ Sol- The Beginner’ S Outfit Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
el- Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush.45c dier; Cupid; Nurse; A splendid collection of devices and sup- 20, cach 20c; both for 35e 
OV 1000 Questions and Answers in gl rgd Bunny ; _— Chick; plies to teach young children from the first 50 Popular Pictures, “ec size, assorted... .20c 
nd Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. ..50c + pagar ; gore day of school until they are prepared to use Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. .20c 
| eet oO or o20IC th = y cher who has used the 48 Ine sj > dress vy ames 
ns oe te Cotes Hour Rubber Stamp Pad in lke ean bg "aed tale bee heen in egy Mal pong ga i on Se Se 
; Best story book for. first tin box, 2%4x3%, inked coals Pi No sel neler ANCHOSs serene eee e ed 
ith four grades, Contents: Sleep- ready to use more than satisfied with results. C “ i Cards in ColotSececcecee 8c 
f des, © s: sleep> ff (\V/ 4 | ~~ ready to use .....:< ° ommon Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 f PTY + 
n- I gg gg Rubber Stamp Order Any of the Following 5 an ea Dadiess ” 
’ . “4 , nk, DO m esc . . Me > 7 
2n- r 3s: Tl Pigs: Word Chart, showing print and script....20c ex iene Books 
; e+ lle pl yond a sa ng ous” Blackboard ‘Stencils, showing sixteen easy _ . Me Teaching ys Hygiene... .65 
. Cedric Became a Knight; La- Sawin card floss sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c HERSELF Herself: Himself, "6138 
ne tona and the Rustics; "How 7 ee A Slagat 1 Re Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, Ea Phe Aan and the Wena 1.10 
the Apple Blossoms Came Aid C: aha large print and script in — on white ‘ CONCERNING THEMSELVES Entert ‘ tB k 
1 awi aper, for WeeKeges 40c ainment Books 
Back; and 124 other excellent 14a Uanvas drawing paper, for four pupils 2. Lowny 
— stories from Andersen, Grimm, For Cross-Stitch Primary, Language Cards, for four pupils 25c Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35 
= Browning, Longfellow, Gay- Work, width 44 Word Cards to build sentences, one side Normal Dialogue Book... .4 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- inches, yard..$1.25 ie} Por ~ esti’. bcd ne —-" = ee, Dace : ful Plays.... 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 Patterns for 3/000 inne w a — . ia rt four. » er — . — , : as ucs. ree 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant... .$1.60 Cross-Stitch work, $4 E oy ; ords to ry Bigaet m te a ovine day Exerc 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster. $1.50 per set .......25¢ asy Sentences printed in. scrip rimary Speaker. ...e.ee 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 P light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c Intermediate Speaker.... 
— tan egies tea “4 E ote d rg int Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch Old Time Humorous Dialogues... 
_ IR—Made of best high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils..30c Fancy Drills and DONOR ecu cawenceke 1c 
aoe and Raffia—Postage Extra itt. and equal to Fe: Bagging alll lees pet “ect nay — Boas Remggnto yg . 
50 No. 1, per Ib., $1.40; 8 02. 80c; 4 02. 45. any _ other gelatin high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c Catchy Comic Dialogues.........0000. Ti 
Py th on st a tg aun a copying we = ; ~ Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 snaates 5% Baxter’s Choice Pialogues........... dO 
steeds ee ’ TUSERE Ss ery nelpiu 8%, each 15c; for four pupils........50e aug aso — 
No. 5, per lb., $1.15; 8 02z., 65c; 4 0z., 35c. to teachers. Size, 9x n . = > mar pth te. ce Cards 20c Art Gum, to clea drawings, 
New Illustrated Primary metic Car ene hes I Sed Rulher 106 
00 Raffia natural, best grade, per Ib.....+++...22¢ 12 inches, complete Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set... .45c PSEs5 FUCs Runeaded Nubver 1U¢ 
ais Colored Raffia, name color, 8 02. .......4.. 40e with sponge and ink, 5 6 Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
& 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, 4 0z., 15c; 8 oz. 25¢ aa Se + 50. _ | Be Sure to Read This pment, Wenches : ae m Cats; 
( r ters: Flowers; Patriotic; Seat ani bs., | 90¢; The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con.  j{!keySs santa; Zt chal 
50 gf Bangg aeeng 10 ft. by 20 in., each. *25¢ bare ‘ Ihs.,, $1,785 postage extra. a sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 actet Fs wpe be De bs 
Number Cards, box 15¢; Letter Cards, box. 15c S =o aper, medium quality, 84x11, but we = send all postpaid for only $3.05 I I2e° { " I egy Se aaeg 7 
" Toy Knitter, each 10c, doz...... segedeesShioe A = ee — nay ne 70c; Hektograph Jote: fe S0e. (ae. eacte Miaiiticnal pup, nt (AS e BES ONCe Mi econ 
25 PRIMARY READING pape er quality, 95c; postage extra. Same as Feved for three pupils......... $2.80 Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
COPING SAW with 12 Same as above for two pupils .......-. 05 “4 liow I Did It is a new 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30¢ 6-inch blades ........ 48c Same as above for one pupil ............ 1.65 “{ book of 320 pages, in which 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 16 Coping Saw Patterns to : | lundreds of teachers tell of 
00 e for any primer or method, 45c trace actual size ......20c Paper Cutting | original schoolroom devices 
eee Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 Tube Mending Glue ....15c 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18¢ | that have proved to be ste 
—, 25 School Report Cards....15c 16 Manual Training Exer- 44 Large Drawings cessful, Price ssescses. 60c 
5 16 penmatship copies, over cises for Boys ....... 25¢ to Color, assorted 30c | Teach paper Folding. .. .35¢ 
700 words, per set......20c Thirteen Doll Furniture 50 Drawings to Col- Teach Basket making. . .35¢ 
Parson's, Practical Penman- Patterns to trace for or, assorted sizes 20c | Ideal | Domino Cards...2le 
ship Copies, per set..... O5¢ cardboard construc- 12 Different Calen- }, Allies’ Flags to, Color. .15e¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for tion, with instructions 20¢ dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 10 Children of Others 
75 $3 TT language or gifts....... 10c When Mother Lets Us Male 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c _Nations to Color....15¢ 
20 12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for Paper Box Furniture ...... 1.25 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 8-inch Cloc!: Dial.......+2 jc 
00 language or gifts..... sonee Six Loom Patterns, full size to Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c Teach Clay Modeling...36¢ 
- Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c trace, with instructions...... 20c Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; postage extra. 
00 0 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 Latta’s Business Exercise to play store..40c Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
50 Coceen Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. . Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra, 
: 12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c Chicago Pencil Sharpener. . $1. 00 8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... Ink Powder, blac > qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25c;. gal 4 
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‘Clearer Voice 


For You 


O you realize how much voice fatigue 
has to do with nerve strain and weari- 
ness after the long day in the classroom? 
Yet famous singers and speakers can use 
their voices for hours 
without strain. The 
only difference  be- 
tween their throat 
and yours is the de- 
velopment of the vo. 
cal organ. They have 
been trained to use 
the all-important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle 
: and eliminate all 
| strain on the other parts of the delicate 
vocal mechanism. A well developed vocal | 
organ ‘with a Hyo-Glossus muscle that 
functions properly is the secret of all | 
vocal power. | 


100% IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED 


You can have the same training—greatly | 
simplified—that the international singers 
and speakers have had in the studios of 
Europe. Professor Feuchtinger, world 
famous maestro will give you his wonder- 
ful training right in your home and by 
mail. Thin, weak voices grow strong and 
clear as a result of his scientific silent ex- 
ercises. 








4 4 Tt will be easier to lead other 
Singing voices when your own is 
strong and rich. And many teachers have 
utilized Professor Feuchtinger'’s principles | 
in developing the voices of their pupils | 
with remarkable success. 


FREE BOOK 


Explains Prof. Feuchtinger’s method of 
voice culture. History and explanation 
of famous system. It is free to you. Write 
today. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 3823, 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, III. 














FREE 
To SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS of 


High Schools and Upper Grades. Send your 
name and address to us and we will send you 
absolutely FREE, New Octavo Selections, | 
together with a complete list of our publications 
for usein the High Schools and Upper Grades | 
which you can obtain at lowest rates, 


Write Today 


The ALFRED BEIRLY MUSIC CO., 


Masonic Temple CHICAGO, ILL. | 














POEMS OF WORTH 


With a Prose Supplement adapted for use in the ORAL 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS from 
the THIRD GRADE through the HIGH SCHOOL. The 


only book of its kind ever published containing all of the 
Classies as well as innumerable poems by recent poets such 
as Guest, Riley, Field, Kipling, Van Dyke, Dunbar, Gilli- 


land, Daly, King, Kilmer and Stevenson. Indis spensable in 

School Work and a great help for Entertainment pur 20S8e ee 

First published in December 1 i Mailing price re 

By MARJORIE B. RICE, oer E xpression, 
Warren City Sobsete. arren, Ohio, 








SEND 25 CENTS 


| 
| In Stamps or Coin for set of | 


24 NEW DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
Cartocraft Series 
DENOYER-GEPPERT co. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Project Work in or (In “Riverside 
Edueational Monographs.” By James Leroy 
Stockton, Ph.D., Prineipal of the Training 
School, State Normal School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Cloth. 167pp. $1.20 net. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Very timely is this book on the pro- 
ject, which is occupying so large a 
place in educational thought to-day. 
Since project method and project sub- 
ject are often confused in meaning, 
each is considered in detail and the 
difference between the two clearly 
pointed out. Under the discussion of 
the former term are given a brief sur- 
vey of the evolution of the principles 
underlying the project method and an 
explanation of how they are focused in 
“self-education through activities.” 
Under the latter term the body of ma- 
terial for the new school subject, the 
broader conception of the content of 
the project subject, and the necessity 
for more direct teaching are taken up. 
In thus showing the relation of project 
teaching to the problem of education 
as a whole the book is unusually clear 
and helpful. 

Outlines in Dictionary Study. (For fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades.) By Anna L 
Rice, Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, 
Mass. Cloth. 77pp. $.60 (sample copy $.45). 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 


Thorough, systematic drill in the 
use of the dictionary should form a 
part of every child’s school instruction, 
so fundamental is a knowledge of its 
use in his study of English. These 
outlines provide for four years’ sys- 
tematic training in an intelligent use 
of the dictionary, the minimum time 
required each year being one and one- 
half hours a week for eight weeks. 
The course has been carefully thought 
out and has been tested in actual class 
work.. After using the outlines pre- 
sented in this book, for a series of 
vears, the author has demonstrated 
that “pupils not only acquire ability to 
use the dictionary, but develop a strong 
inclination to use it.” Many of our 
subscribers doubtless read a chapter 
from this book, which appeared in the 
January 1921 issue of NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR, entitled “Dictionary Study 
in the Fourth Grade,” and will recall 
the excellent suggestions contained in 
this article. The other chapters are 
equally helpful and teachers generally 
will find the book a practical guide in 
instructing pupils in the use of the 
dictionary. 

Plays for Children. An Annotated Index. By 
Alice I, Hazeltine, Supervisor of Children's 
Work, St. Louis Public Library. 2d edition, re- 
vised. Cloth. 116pp. $1.50. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 

This volume is an exceedingly valu- 
able reference book for all interested 
in any way in the children’s play 
movement (especially in connection 
with Junior Drama organizations), in 
schools and in libraries. The Index 
has been prepared with a view to ac- 
quainting dramatic directors, teachers, 
and librarians with children’s plays 
now in print and helping them dis- 
cover individual plays which they may 
know by title but are unable to find. 
Material from nearly two hundred 
books is here indexed. Lists of plays 
by title, with reference to other ver- 
sions of the same story, the name of 
the book in which they may be found, 
the name of the author and of the 
publisher are given, together with a 
brief description of each play to indi- 
cate the type, the number of scenes, 
and the number of characters re- 





FREE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARLOG HOME 
to teachers interested in STUDY 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 








Wanted-Expert Primary Teacher 


Salary $2000. Important requirement: course in 
up-to-date, scientific primary methods, Are you 
qualified for sucha position? If not, qualify at 
once by registering for a scientific course in ‘‘How to 
Teach the Primary Grades’’ by correspondence. Catalog. 
NELLIE COOPER, Dept. M, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers. 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 








Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 


In 1921 the average salaries secured for Grade 
Teachers on an unusually large number of place- 
ments by the Albert Teachers’ Agency was $1430.50. 
For 40 per cent of these we secured $1600 or more, 
and for 12 per cent from $1900 to $2040. 


We are having equally good results this year. We 
can place every Grade teacher who is a Normal or 
College graduate, with or without experience. 


We can place them in high class Private Schools; in 
Public Schools in cities large and small,—in the 
Middle-West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs; in progres- 
sive new towns with good school buildings and 
equipment, and money with which to pay good 
salaries. 


We have the patronage. It is up to you to get well 
located. Write fully about your training, wishes, - 
etc. 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Symes Building, Denver, Colorado 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 


























70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD positions for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on Request 643 Park Avenue 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S : AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
« niversity Block, 


are constantly in touch with the Baha ec IST SALARIED 


We 

SCHOOLS in the EAST and often AD ikTY t 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES TH 0 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU “ainans Sn 


Headquarters for sch ge positions in New York and other eastern states. ENROLL 
NOW if you wish a Rg: ad me for another year. Write for free folder and registration blank. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


EGISTR 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS?’ AGENCY, "Ss SHUE §,uanuawsy 3 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St... NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both Hs eh 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tees iteteset*cemiiegnen’’ inc, 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham "eae 
9 Manager. No Position, No Iv 


Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. Bett<r eet in line for promotion earls. 


No fee unless appointed. Personal service. Act quickly. Send us your wants and qualifications, we will do the rest. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wim. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particula::. 


HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN [{ieviscuasstscsa 
‘e es To nks 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A.J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











50 State Street, 








48rd year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 























We see you a btsher oauey and a| 

lark Teac ers’ | ency better position than you can secure | 
without ouraid. Ifyou want a po- 
PAUL S. FILER, Manager sition in any of the Western States, 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building “tite us. We area national agency 


SPOKANE offering Free Registration in 























seven offices—5% Commission. 
—— a een nnn 
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canteen 


Four beautiful floral designs 
of spring flowers, very appropriate for the 
closing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily 
and violet are all represented in the strikingly 
life-like printing made possible by the modern 
off-set process. The covers are of highest 
quality kid finished stock. The inside pages 
are printed on white antique paper and in ad- 
dition to appropriate verses there are blank 
pages ‘where may be printed the name of your 
school, the board of education, names of pupils, 
ete. 

The quality of workmanship and harmoni- 
ous design of this booklet has never been ex- 
celled by us at anywhere near the price. It is 
our latest design and cannot but please. 

The price is $1.60 per dozen for 12 or less 
and 10 cents for each additional one without 
photo. 

With your photo reproduced the price is 
$1.95 per dozen and 13 cents for each one in 
excess of 12. 


Wilcox Series 





New this year. 





All the souvenirs in this series are made 
from finest quality art mountings. The back 
board is a rich sepia color and the top sheet 
is white ripple or linen finish. The top sheet 
contains an open panel through which is seen 
a beautiful landscape or other picture in full 
colors. 

There are several designs. No special print- 
ing is possible on these. Price 8c each. 


Imperial Art Series 


White covers with 
flowers in natural col- 
ors and titles in gold, 
4°4x6%4, 16 pages of 
heavy enameled 
paper, beautifully 
printed in colors and 
interspersed with 
flowers in natural 
colors, a_ revelation 
for beauty and econ- 
omy in price. 








These _ are the 


titles: ‘Gems from 
Longfellow,” ‘Gems 
from Whittier,” 


“Gems from Riley,” 
“Gems from Shakes- 
peare,” ‘‘Gems from 








the =o 
Tennyson,” “Gems from Eugene Field.” ‘‘Pan- 














sies for .Thoughts,’’ ‘Friendship Thoughts,” 
“Violets to Greet You,” ‘‘Forget-Me-Nots.” 
Publisher's price 25c. Our price, 20c each. 


Popular School Souvenirs 
At Pre-War Prices 


It is with pleasure that we announce the reduction of our Souvenir prices to pre-war levels, 
and we can assure you that the same high standards which have always distinguished Wilcox 
Souvenirs have been maintained in spite of the reduction. Thirty years at the business have 
taught us how to handle your orders quickly, efficiently and carefully. Every order is mailed 
within twenty-four hours of its receipt. Our proof readers are trained to prevent annoying 
mistakes in spelling names. Write your copy plainly, underscoring u and e. 

We offer the widest selection and the largest experience in the souvenir business. Present 
one of our booklets to each of your pupils on the last day of school—they will delight both 
you and your pupils and be a lasting memento of your thoughtfulness and influence. 

Read carefully the description of each souvenir. It tells you the data to be furnished for 
printing. 

No orders calling for special printing filled for less than one dozen. 

Special Discount—When two or more teachers send us their orders together, we will allow 
a discount of 10 per cent on all orders. 

Envelopes in which to enclose your souvenirs 10c per dozen. 

A Free Sample of any souvenir except Imperial Art Series on receipt of a two cent stamp. 

N. B.—If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each additional name. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names printed and order but 
13 souvenirs you should add 12 cents to the amount c: your remittance. This applies to all 
souvenirs. 
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The illustration is about one-half the actual 
size. We copy any photograph you send, 
will return it to you uninjured. The copy 
will be as good as the original, but do not 
expect a clear first class picture to be made 
from a dim or faded one. Send the best 
photo you have. There are two cards of 
heavy buff, ripple finish mountboard tied 
with silk tassels. The second card contains 
the usual printing of the names of the school 
or number of district, place, date, the name 
of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.75 for the 
first dozen or less. Additional ones 12¢ each. 


Floral Souvenir 





Perr 

The Mayflower Souvenir is a booklet of 
eight pages, 3144x5'%, front page beautifully 
lithographed in colors and gold and em- 
bossed, tied with cord and tassel, five designs 
assorted, pretty and inexpensive. The usual 
printing, names of pupils, teacher, school, 
date, etc., on inside pages with a ‘Farewell 
Message” on the last page. A very popular 
souvenir. 


Without photo, 12 or less for $1.50. 10c for 
each one in excess of 12. 


With photo, 12 or less for $1.90. 
each one in excess of 12. 


Forget-Me-Not 


13e for 





pie 





| 
| 
This is one of the prettiest and most de- | 
sirable single cards ever designed for gifts 
from teacher to pupils. There are two de- H , | 
signs, 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, je Wits iat Whehes sa 
embossed and cut out edges. The background eee 6 His’ Pecken Age 
is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray * ‘ 
of pink roses. The illustration gives but a 
faint idea of their beauty. The printing .on 
the panel at the top of the card reads “‘With 
best wishes of your teacher, Rose E. Nelson, 
Hardwick, Vt., January 29, 1922.’ This will 
be changed as ordered or it will be left If we were able to 
blank if desired. Names of pupils can not 
be printed on this style. 


Price 10c each, 24 for $2.00. Add 40c 


extra on each order if you wish the printing 
on the panel, 


Paks nad 
Ses 





as ine 
reproduce the color 
work of this remarkable souvenir we would 
need no description to impress you with its 
beauty. The wonderful color work makes 
it appear as if the designs were fresh flowers 
instead of printed. ‘This souvenir is a single 
ecard and the names of pupils, etc., may be 
printed on the back. Or the card may be 





JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING C0O., INC. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 


Department 3, 


used without printing. 

Without special printing on back, 5 cents 
each, 

With special printing, $1.10 per dozen and 
8 cents for each additional one. 

Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost of 
one cent each and they make the souvenir 
much more desirable. 











- Blue Bird 











| 

Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique and beau- 
tiful and is considered one of the finest school 
souvenirs ever made, The cover is printed by 
the off-set process and denotes the little school 
house in the distance near which are circling 
the blue birds, symbols of joy and happiness. 
A path or roadway leads away from the school 
house and the blue birds flit out of the design 
towards a verse at the bottom of the page. 
The usual printing, names of pupils, teacher, 
school, date, etc., on inside pages. 

The insert is printed on beautiful white 
stock in blue ink which exactly matches the 
color of the birds on the cover. The insert and 
cover are fastened together with a harmoniz- 
ing cord and silk tassel. It would be diflicult 
to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. 

The price is $1.50 per dozen for 12 or less 
and 10c for each one in excess of 12, This 
souvenir may be had with a photograph on the 
inside cover at $1.90 per dozen and lL3e for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Closing Day Booklet No. 1 





CLOSING DAY BOOKLET NO. 1—Two 
ecards tied together with ribbon. There are 
more than a score of different designs used 


for the first card, making a very pleasing as- 
sortment. On the second card is printed a 
short poem, selected with special reference to 
its appropriateness for the purpose, There is 
also a blank line where the name of the teach- 
er can be written. The two cards tied tovether 
with ribbon make «a very neat little gift from 
teacher to pupil........ coee Be cack 





BOOKLET NO. 2—These 


also consist of two cards tied with ribbon but 


CLOSING DAY 


they are larger and finer than Closing Day 
Booklet No. 1. The second card has an appro- 
priate poem and a blank line where the name 
of the teacher can be written. This is partic 
ularly good value and is proving imm nsely 
popular. It was intended for a 10¢ ecard, but 
we are making them in such large quantities 
that we have decided to cut the price to 8c each. 


Old Home Souvenir 


Attractive scenery card which makes a 
beautiful wall ornament. The color scheme is 
green with the names of the pupils in green 
ink in the panel. The ribbon is silk. An es- 
pecially good bargain at the price. $1.25 per 
doz. and 8c for each additional one. 
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You can get Flags, 
Pencil Sharpeners, 
LargeFramed Pictures, 
etc., for your School— 
FREE OF ALL COST! 





During the past few years, 
we have given away over 
20,000 Flags, as well as thou- 
sands of Pencil Sharpeners, 
Large Framed Pictures, etc., 
to Schools in all parts of 
the country. Read our ad- 
vertisement on page ‘‘7’’ in 
any issue of the Normal 
Instructor (September to 
February inclusive) or write 
us for a copy of the adver- 
tisement explaining our 
wonderful offer in full. 
This page ‘‘7’’ has proved a 
‘‘lucky find’? for thousands 
of teachers all over the 
country. Write us today— 
we’ll be as glad to hear from 








you, as you will be to hear 
from us. A postal will do! 





The OSBORNE SPECIALTY C0., 
Camden, New York 














Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


one 
a wW Moore Push-less Hangers 
| To hang up things 
Ask. your dealer to show them 
_ Sold F per 
Everywhere packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY — 


Incorporated and Accredited 
announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 19 to July 29 (Six Weeks) z 


Special courses will be conducted in all branches of = 
Dramatic Art including Public School Musie and 
Norma! Methods. = 
Numbered among the artist faculty of thirty = 
prominent teachers in residence this year will be, = 
ELIAS DAY, President and Director of Dramatic 
Department, THEQDORE HARRISON, Director of = 
Musie Department, Caroline Bourgard, Public School 
Music Department and many others. 

Credits given in all departments for summer work. = 
Our studios and dormitories are located in the heart of the = 
North Side Art Center. = 


Write today for our free Bulletin. 


Address Registrar, Bx N.L., 1160 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago E 


HUNUUELHLERETUNAN= 








Bindings quickly mended! 


Keep a tube of Dennison’s Glue in the 
desk—and you solve one of the needs of 
every teacher. How mend torn bind- 


ings? How make portfolio paste-ups 
stick? How mount the children’s spe- 
cial work? Why, with the tube of 
Dennison’s, of course, for it sticks as 
if it meant it. 


Send fora free 
sample of Denni- 
son’s Glue. 
Write to 
DENNISON 
Dept.H3 
Framingham 
ass. 


| 


| 
| 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


quired. In addition to the Index 
proper, are included suggestive lists of 
plays for special days and those of 
special form, such as operettas, pan- 
tomimes, and tableaux; and titles of 
books of interest to those producing 
children’s plays, books about costume, 
folk dances, and singing games. Most 
of the plays mentioned may be given 
without permission from the authors 
or publishers. 


How to Use Your Mind. By Harry D. Kitson, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Cloth. 253 
pp. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

In this book, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1916, is presented 
in concise, readable form an explana- 
tion of the correct methods of study, 
together with a discussion of the psy- 
chology of the learning process. The 
text is written especially for students 
in schools and colleges, and points out 
how to acquire mental efficiency, .ex- 
plaining how to take notes properly, 
how to memorize, how to concentrate, 
etc. It is to be particularly recom- 
mended to teachers in those schools 
which have supervised study. The 
chief changes in the revised edition 
consist in the addition of two new 
chapters, “Active Imagination,” and 
“How to Develop Interest in a Sub- 
ject’’; the addition of readings and ex- 
ercises at the end of each chapter; and 
the correction of the bibliography to 
date. 

Opportunities of To-day for Boys and Gir'ls. 
By Bennett B. Jackson, A. M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., Norma H. 
Deming, Principal of Horace Mann _ School, 
Minneapolis, and Katharine I. Bemis, Teacher 
of English, Franklin Junior High School, 
Minneapolis. Illustrated. Cloth. 274pp. 85c. 
The Century Co., New York. 

This compilation of articles by emi- 
nent authorities should be valuable in 
aiding young people to determine the 
position for which by talents and in- 
clination they are best adapted. Defi- 
nite information is given concerning a 
great many of the leading vocations, 
including a discussion of the possibili- 
ties of different pursuits, and the train- 
ing and individual qualities required 
to fill them satisfactorily. The book 
is divided into three parts. Part I is 
general in nature, emphasizing the 
value of training and the service in 
work. Part II takes up vocations for 
boys, and Part III, vocations for girls. 
As a whole it is highly commendable 
for the varied and practical nature of 
the selections. 

A Royal Cut-Up. A Musical Comedy in Two 
Acts. By Geoffrey F. Morgan. Paper. 38pp. 
35e. T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago. 

In Hot Tamale Land. A Musical Comedy in 
Two Acts. By Geoffrey F. Morgan. Paper. 
4lpp. 35c. T. S. Denison & Co., Chicago. 

These musical comedies, written by 
a frequent contributor to this maga- 
zine, were prepared for high school 
and college use and have been success- 
fully produced. The stage require- 
ments are simple, yet the costuming 
and scenery may be as elaborate as de- 
sired. In both plays, which are of a 
lively and adventurous sort, provision 
has been made for the introduction of 
a variety of musical numbers, dances, 
and drills to be chosen by the director, 
the plan being to use the dialogue as 
presented and adapt whatever popular 
music is desired. Each play requires 
ten principal characters (A Royal Cut- 








‘THINK PROBLEMS 


Do you teach intermediate grades? Would you like to 
= make your work easier this spring? Buy a set of 
= ‘Think Problem” cards. They furnish simple problems 

for drill suitable for the intermediate grades. 48 cards 
= —240 problems, answer card, clear printing, good qual- 

= ity tagboard, Just what you need for that drill work 
= in problems. Price per set $1.00. 

ETHA L. LUCKEN PORTLAND, N. D. 


STULL SA 


ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered to yourdoor. Stand- 
ard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggestsavings. Be 
sure to send postcard for Clark- 
son’s catalog. 

FREE Write for our great book 

catalog. This catalog isa 
short course in literature used by 
some of America’s leading universi- 
ties; 300,000 book lovers buy from it. Free if 
you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
312 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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| Northwestern Teachers Agency 


| Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


Largest Western Agency 


We are already recommending widely for 1922 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 


SEE — 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 





Attention: Minimum requirements for regis- 
-tration one year’s work above the high school. 
Nominimum requirements for teachers located 
in the statesin which our Agencies are located. 








Branch Offices: 
S. D ; PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
ee MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Wo. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 
W B. Moonry, A. M., Field Representative = KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


~ Which Way Are You Headed? 


| 
| Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. Last year the most 
| progressive employers in forty-four states and three foreign countries asked us for 7000 pro- 

gressive teachers to fill positions from Kindergarten to State University, Our tenth year of 
recommending Only when asked to do so by employers. This is why discriminating employers 
use our service, when they need teachers, It is’ the only professional way. 


No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. 
of “STEPPING UPWARD.” It’s free! 


| The Western Reference & Bond Association 
| 318 Journal Building - - Kansas City, Missouri 


AGENCY 
































Ask for copy 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
8-—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for information 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Unusually 


Reliable 





WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. | Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 




















e 9 “*In my experience, this is the best teachers’ 

agency in the United States. ‘ 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency "iio ee pe 
Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 722 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
**A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**#netWon3* 


AT HOME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 


Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, Chamber of Commerce Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Alaska Teachers Agency 
WESTMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY SPOKANE, WASH. frce seicios eo Art 


states and work directly with school authorities in your behalf We 
FREE REGISTRATION 











‘In the land of romance and adventure.” 
Write for registration blank today. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 





know personally and enjoy the confidence of very many superintendents. 
SEPTEMBER POSITIONS COMING IN NOW. 





The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
Wy oming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged, Salaries 
in rural schools $75—$125. Minimum requirement, high school graduation and Six weeks training in an accredited 
Normal. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
DENVER - COLORADO 


ign reacuers’ acenoy ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 122 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, Ill. 
INCLUDING MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. We do a personal, discriminating, professional business. 
FREE Registration— 
Don’t Delay—It May 
Cost You A Position. 











Edison says: “More 
people would succeed 
if they were properly 


MINNEAPOLIS 


placed.” We can place T E A C H E R S 602 Nicollet Avenue, 
aes anahagahge ali AGENCY MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mid-West or the ex- 


: Si , S. Dak. 
treme West. Branch: Sioux Falls 


Lacotah Building. 











=) 








: 
TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It worksearnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 

CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILE, TENN. 
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Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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Up seven boys and three girls and In 
Hot Tamale Land six boys and four 
girls), besides a chorus of flexible size. 
Production of both plays is free to 
amateurs. 

Indian Action Songs. By Frances Densmore. 
Paper. 12pp. C. C. Birchard & Co., Chicago. 

This collection of Indian songs with 
their accompanying dramatic panto- 
mime is sure to appeal to children, to 
whom Indian life is always fascinating. 
The purpose of the book is to teach 
certain customs of the Chippewa In- 
dians by means of songs and appropri- 
ate action. With this end in view, 
therefore, an explanation is given of 
the tradition or custom on which each 
song is based. The songs are adapted 
from those recorded phonographically 
by the author and published by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, in 
Chippewa Music and Chippewa Music 
it. 

Heroes of Progress. Stories of Successful 
Americans. By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D., 
Author of “The Farmer and His Friends,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 263pp. $.88 postpaid. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Heroes of Progress is a book which 
teachers of the upper elementary 
grades will be delighted to place in the 
hands of their pupils as an inspira- 
tional or vocational reader. This 
unusually fine collection of stories of 
men and women, about whom children 
often find it difficult to obtain informa- 
tion, includes sketches of those who 
have become famous in one of the fol- 
lowing fields: invention, discovery, ex- 
ploration, art, music, philanthropy, 
kindness to animals, industrial success, 
aviation, and science. ‘The qualities 
which led these men and women to 
success have been brought well to the 
front; and while financial rewards have 
often been mentioned, success is reck- 
oned in value to the world rather than 
in money acquired by the individual.” 
The material is well adapted to young 
readers and_ interestingly written, 
while the accuracy of the biographies 
is attested by the fact that they were 
submitted either to the person intro- 
duced or to some member of his or her 
family. 


Other Books Received 


Everyday Health Series. (Book One, “Build- 
ing Health Habits’; Book Two, “Keeping the 
Body in Health.) By M. V. O'Shea, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Author 
of “Mental Development and Education,” ete. ; 
and J. H. Kellogg, Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Author of ‘Man, the Master- 
piece,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 280 and 31lpp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

First Steps in Water Color Painting. By Mar- 
tin F. Gleason, Supervisor of Art and Manual 
Training, Elementary Schools, Joliet, Illinois, 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 99pp. $1.25. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 

Everyday Good Manners for Boys and Girls. 
By Ernestine Louise Badt. Paper. 66pp. Laird 
& Lee, Ine., Chicago. 

In the Green Wood. By Zoe Meyer, author of 
“The Outdoor Book” and “In the Green Fields.” 


Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 157pp.  $.70. 
Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 
The Star People. By Gaylord Johnson. With 


Drawings on Sand and Blackboard by ‘Uncle 
Henry and the Society of Star-Gazers.”” Cloth. 
hag $1.50. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork, 

A Manual for Teachers to Accompany “A 
History of English Literature.’ By William 
Allan Neilson, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Smith 
College, formerly Professor of English in Har. 
vard University; and Ashley Horace Thorndike, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English in Columbia 
University. Paper. 60pp. The Macmillan Com- 
puny, New York. 

Health Education in Rural Schools. By J. 
Mace Andress, Ph.D., Head of the Department 
of Psychology and Child Study, Boston Normal 
School. Illustrated. Cloth. 382lpp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

_English Grammar Drills on Minimum_Essen- 
tials, By Carl Holliday, Professor of English, 
University of Toledo; and Sophia Camenisch, 
Chairman of English Department, Parker High 
School, Chicago. Cloth. 150pp. Laird & Lee, 
Inc., Chicago. 

_ Oral Exercises in Number. For Use in Grades 
Four to Eight Inclusive. By Anna L. Rice, 
Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass., 
Author of “Outlines of Dictionary Study.” 
Cloth, 135pp. $.76. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York. 

The Psychology of Arithmetic. By Edward 
L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 314pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

_, Advanced Geography. By Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and A. 
E. Parkins, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Illustrated. Cloth. 50lpp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

_ Long-Ago People. By L. Lamprey. With 
illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth, 226pp. $.85. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 
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For You In Gmmercial Art 


Whether You Think You Can Draw Or Not,—This New 
Way Makes It Easy For You To Qualify For This Splendid 
Profession In A Few Months Spare Time Home Study. 


magazines, advertising agencies 
ing for men and women to handle their art work! 
the demand that we cannot train men fast enough, and the result is 
that wonderful openings with dazzling salaries attached are going 


\ RTISTS, artists, artists are nee 


begging! 


$75, $100, yes $200 a week are common figures. 


ing far more,—and now through this 


high-paid fascinating profession is open to you! 


Learn At Home in Spare Time 


N 





ded! Newspapers, publishers, 
s, and many more are clamor- 
So great is 


Many are earn- 
truly remarkable method, this 








This Amazing New Way 


Write for this Beautiful 
FREE BOOK 


HE simplicity of this new way 

will surprise you. You start at 

fundamentals. First straight 
lines, then curves, then putting the 
two together. Action, shading, per- 
spective, follow in their 


receive his personal criticisms and 
corrections just as if you were in his 
studio, yet you never leave your own 
fireside! And these corrections are 
not only pointed out but illustrated, 

so that you cannot fail 





proper order, until al- 
most before you realize 
it, you are drawing with aos 
confidence and _ selling | -_ ae 
your work! Then think |]; 

of the pleasure of sitting || returned, I 
in your own cozy studio 
and turning out pictures || 
that bring from $25 to || 
$100 and more apiece! 
No wonder, artists love 
their work! 


The Secret of “No Talent 
Necessary” 


| installment 


| cannot fail 

But the truly wonder- 
ful part of our method 
is the fact that it 


| tion.”” 0. 





Read These Letters From 
Students Who ‘‘Couldn’t 


“Since the last lesson was 


| worth of drawings (3)."" 
Alfred B. Fleming, 

Newark, New Jersey. 
“‘Have just sold the first 
ings on a comic series.”’ j 
J. B. Barwell, in 
Staunton, Va. | 
“lam certain that anyone, 
whether he has talent or not, 


progress under your instruc- 


to see just how to im- 
prove your work. Is it 
any wonder our students 
have done so well under 
this really great system? 
And think how rapid 
your progress will be, 
for you cannot make the 
same mistake twice. 


Before They 
d With Us 


have sold $85.00 


f ty draw- e eae 
= uni ind a Dazzling Opportunities 


“The Most Fasci- 
nating Profession 
in the World” 
present demand for ar- 
B. Blake, tists far exceeds the 
Old Town, Me. supply. They are want- 

—— =! ed for cartooning work, 


to make rapid 








“makes artists of those 

who think they cannot draw.” The 
old “natural ability” myth is ex- 
ploded. You can learn to draw just 
as you learned to write. We have 
proved it time and again with our 
students, many of whom, with no 
previous experience, were making big 
money even before finishing their 
studies! Think of it, many who, 
when they started could not draw as 
well as the picture above are now 
holding down splendid positions! And 
the whole secret of these amazing 
records lies in our unique method of 
personal Graphic-Correction. 


Our Wonderful Graphic-Correction 
Method 


With this astonishing method, it is 
almost as if your instructor stood be- 
hind you and guided your hand. You 


As we said above, the 
book illustrating, fashion illustrating, 
advertising, designing, and many 
other fields. Glanée through the help 
wanted columns and see for yourself. 
No field holds such golden promise 
for the ambitious man or woman. 
And while, heretofore, this field was 
supposedly confined to the chosen 
few, with “inborn talent”? and the 
time and money to devote to study, 
now it is open to everyone. 


Our method that makes learning a 
fascinating game has opened the 
magic door. You have but to enter 
and reap the reward. Isn’t it worth 
investigating? Don’t you owe it to 
yourself to find out about it? How 
would you like to be earning $5,000 
to $10,000 a year within the next 10 
months? Through this amazing 
method it is easily possible! 


“How 


to Become An 











Artist”’, our 


Leautifully illustrated booklet will ex- 
plain this amazing method in detail. 
It will tell you about our school, our 
students, what they have accomplished 
through this easy new way, and what 
you can accomplish yourself. 
outline to you all the charm and fun 
of life as a commercial artist. 
tell you all about the really unusual 
opportunities calling to you today and 
how you can answer the call. 
thing you want to know about this 
“work that is play” and how you can 
get into it, you will find in this book. 


Send for it today. 
below and 


the coupon 
now! 


mail 


It will 


It will 


$ 
iwuver 


y 


Just fill in and clip 


it to us 


Washington School of Art 
1796 Marden Bldg., Washington, BD. C. 


ec 


Washington School of Art, 


1796 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me ‘‘How To Become 
and tell me about your 


An Artist’”’ 


of instruction 


that 


‘‘no talent necessary.’’ 


Name.....oee. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| method 
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Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Size 7x9 
Three Cents Each 


be 


For 15 or more. 


| 

| 

Order Now for Spring | 

Bird Study. | 

Send 75 cents for 25 | 
pictures of common birds and 

a brief description of each. | 

! 

| 


for one; $1.25 ea 


64-Page Catalogue iof ; 
i 150 subjects. 


1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin. 
[Please do not send for 
the Catalogue without 
sending the 15 cents.] 








Do your boys and girls love beautiful pictures? 
inthem? These pictures will prove of inestimable value. 


Are you doing your best to awaken this love 
They cost very little. 


erry Pictures 


Large Pictures for Framing. 


ch for two or more. Postpaid. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x3}. For 50 or more. 
Reduced Price of Artotypes. 


Two Cent Size. 5!2x8. For 25 or more. 


Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 
Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 
Send $2.50 for this Baby Stuart and The Mill or Sir Galahad. 


“*L have used them a great deal in my school work and have never found their equal.” 


“| have just received the pictures and am delighted with them. 
I find them a great helpin creating interest among my students.” 


Baby Stuart 


Van Dye 





‘The Perry Pictures © 20x 13. MALDEN.MASS. 
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8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
® 
CLARK : ©e@ § 
roo sd Yea nepoegouss 
STEINWAY HALL KANSAS CITY, MO. 
peaaronteetinen Each Office Has the *ANSASCITwM 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All BLDG. 
BALTIMORE Add h P pptimciony yr 
< sti UAL NIA 3. 
110E.Lexincronsr. Address the Nearest speicaian. tena. 
COLUMBUS, O. i x CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration COMMERCE BLpG. 























ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ 


Personal Work to Place the Right 
Teacher in the Right Place. 
Vv. L. WEBB, MANAGER, a 


BOYLE BUILDING, .’. 


AGENCY 


Operated on the Principle of a 
Square Deal to All Concerned. 
LITTLE ROCK. 





Southwestern School Service 
(Formerly ~e tel SS bance Bureau. Est’d. 1903) Home Office: 
Address “Regece Office. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico Fhoenh,/ Arizo 


We wish to enroll every teacher who would 
Bureau accept a position in the Southwest, the land 
oenene, Texas of opportunity and good salaries—" ‘an empire 


NUM. "Manager. in the making.”” GET OUR CIRCULARS. 





500 NORMAL GRADUATES fin in Onio village and city schools. 


REGISTRATION FREE! 


THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 


officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust amon ¢ school 
or our Year-Book. It EE. 


people in our territory. 
F.H. HUNT 


WORTH. Mgr. 535 New York Block. Seattle. 





PREACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana, 


We. ROR OR Rx > SOE: | 


& / YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


} Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

Our hichly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

4 Surely. this is the agency you are 

looking for. 

A.P.GODDARD Tile coupon mailed today will bring 

PRESIDENT you a ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGEN 
19 GouTH LA SALLE STREET 
RooM 1450 Y.M.C.A. BLOG. - 
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CHICAGO, [ILLINOIS | 


‘SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N. C. P.O. Box 75 
1000 teachers of all kinds wanted for the South and 
Bordering States for 1922-23. Enrollment Free. 





TEACHERS WANTED. All kinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Home office Philadelphia. Branches : Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 





Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., Free enrollment. 


Modern Teachers’ seco 1002 ‘Market ‘Street, Philadelphia 


ADDRESSES written to order for those who re- 
quire high-grade service. This 
ineludes confidential literary help of all kinds; not in- 
tended for students. Outlines for orations furnished 
to students at $i .00 each; debate outlines $1.50. 

| * WRITE FOR TERMS ON SPECIAL WORK, 

Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 
































made easy for tea 


Organized Knowledge 


Covers Every Subject in Grades and 


Brand New. Easily kept up-to-date by 


Out of 56 towns having superintende 


86 East Randolph Street, 





| 
FREE BOOKLET | 


Free booklet outlining twenty-five typical | 


project studies sent on request. These are 
reprinted by permission of various schools | 
using the WORLD BOOK to supplement | 


regular text-books. 


With the WORLD BOOK at hand hundreds | 
of such projects are immediately available. 











The Project-Problem Method 
THE WORLD BOOK 


Edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, assisted by 
two hundred and fifty distinguished scientists, educators, artists, and leaders of thought. 


Ten Volumes; nearly 7,000 pages; 5,100 pictures. 


Recommended by the American Library Association and approved by library 
boards or state boards of education in twenty-one states. 


The following is a typical example, showing the use of the WORLD BOOK in one 
state. This report is taken from hand-book No. 24, University of the State of New York: 


Out of 59 cities having superintendents 54 are using the WORLD BOOK. 


Out of 765 villages 719 are using the WORLD BOOK. 
Over 7,000 rural schools in New York State are using the WORLD BOOK, 
Several thousand teachers in New York are using the WORLD BOOK, 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


chers by means of 


in Story and: Picture 


High School. 


a unique system of loose-leaf annuals. 


nts 51 are using the WORLD BOOK. 


Chicago, Illinois 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free, and with- 
out obligation on my part, a copy of ‘“Pro- 
ject Studies,’ containing twenty-five typical 
projects ; sample pages of the WORLD BOOK 


and special terms to schools. 

WIRED seco ses sssdsee Shesseueesseccacusebes 
CY es ae earner ry reer yy i 
i Ee eT ST EST PTS TEP EPO TET Tee re 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A $1,000 Trip Through Europe 


Rarely is a more striking business 
announcement made than that to be 
found on page 11 of this magazine. 
F. E. Compton & Co. of Chicago, well- 
known publishers, have just brought 
out a set of books which is enthusi- 
astically described as being “the very 
best work of reference and educational 
inspiration ever prepared for children 
of common and high school ages.” 
This comment comes from Prof. Sam- 
uel B. Harding of the University of 
Minnesota, who was the managing edi- 
tor in the preparation of the books. 
He might easily be partial in his opin- 
ion, but no one could be more familiar 
with the books and the fact that a 
person of his standing and position 
gives them this endorsement will count 
for very much with educators. Guy 
Stanton Ford, Dean of the Graduate 
School of the same University, was 
editor-in-chief, and the list of collabo- 
rators includes many _ well-known 
writers and educators. The set of 
books referred to is Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. It is said to be 
an “altogether new type of work de- 
signed for the daily use of boys and 
girls of school age.” It is up-to-date, 
being written entirely since the World 
War. It is progressive, accurate, in- 
tensely interesting and “really pic- 
tured, with an idea in every picture 
and a picture for every idea that needs 
a picture.” This is enough to indicate 
the character and value of the book. 
Prof. J. W. Searson, of the University 
of Nebraska, who has examined pre- 
liminary pages of the work, strongly 
endorses it, and says, “Your biggest 
problem is to bring this new work to 
the attention of the school people all 
over the country in the quickest pos- 
sible way.” The publishers realize 
this and the announcement in this num- 
ber is one of the means they have tak- 
en to solve this “problem.” To fur- 
ther convince the right people of the 
value of the work and to bring it 
forcibly to their attention they are of- 
fering prizes of a “$1,000 Trip 
through Europe,” “$500 Trip to Alas- 
ka,” “$250 Trip to any of our National 
Parks,” or the equivalent in money, 
together with 100 prizes of a set of the 
books. These are to be gained by a 
five-hundred-word essay concerning 
the books themselves, and the contest 
is open only to members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. You do 
not have to buy the books to enter the 
contest. Read the list of judges and 
full details on page 11. 


Wide-Awake New Jersey 


A questionnaire sent out by the 
School News of New Jersey to the va- 
rious school districts of the state, ask- 
ing for data on building programs un- 
der way or in prospect, brought evi- 
dence of remarkable activity through- 
out the state. The returns are still in- 
complete, but those received show a 
grand total of nearly $20,000,000 spent 
or about to be spent for new schools 
(elementary, junior high, and high), 
additions to schools, and property on 
which to build. Among the most ambi- 
tious undertakings (though no more 
so in proportion than many others in 
smaller communities) are the follow- 
ing: an elementary and junior high 
school in Hoboken with a combined 
cost of over $2,000,000; a junior high 
school contemplated by Bayonne, to 
contain eighty-five rooms and cost $1,- 
250,000, on a site valued at $67,000; a 
forty- -room high school in Kearny, be- 
ing built for $1,100,000; a fifty-room 
high school projected by Irvington, at 
a cost of $1,000,000, on a $15,000 site. 

New Jersey is evidently forward- 
looking as regards not only building 
construction, but also teachers’ sal- 
aries, eighty per cent of its schools re- 
porting increases. 





“Do the duty that is nearest thee’— 
that first, and that well; all the rest 
will disclose themselves with increasing 
clearness, and make their successive 
demand. Were your duties never so 
small,—set yourself with double and 
treble energy and punctuality, to do 
them.—Carlyle. 
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Medium point - Semi Elastic 


Samples to Gapetanndenn and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned. 


Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 
349 Broadway New York 





PASS A CAE 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years past, 
with answers in simple language, are used by schools in 
every state in the union and make an excellent aid in pre- 
paring for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or Civil 
Service examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 

History, Ques. & Ans....40e Geography, Ques. & Ans. .40¢ 
Physiology, Ques. & Ans.40e Agriculture, Ques. & Ans. ile 
Gram., Eng. Comp., and Bookkeeping, Ques. & Ans....4U¢ 





Reading, Writing and Drawing, Ques. & Ans....... . de 
Orthography and Civies, Ques. & Ans......-.+.eeeeeeees 40e 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)......... 40e 


40r more 35e each, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid, 
Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 











**Schoolmates Together’ 
A two-act juvenile play for LINCOLN’S DAY. 


Single copy 30c. postpaid. 
Eight (8) copies required for rendition. 
Send $1.60 for (8) copies. 


MONEYBACKIFYOUWANTIT. 
ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 155 Waverly Place, N. Y. City 


PLAYS pater eae PLAY Ss 
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SAM’L ‘FRENCH, 28 ‘West 38th. fo York. 


sr and without music. Cantatas, 
S boevttan etc. Cataloguo free. 
St. LAY NA )337W.MadisonSt. ,Chicago,li!, 


40,000 
Opportunities 


in Hotels 











OU can have one of these yet -paid, pleasant 
executive positions—40,000 them in the 
big hotels of the United Se adhe. America's 
pourth Largest Industry. Statistics show that 
ONE_IN EVERY TEN’ HOTELS WILL HAVE 
AN OPENING OR A MANAGER THIS YE AR. 
Thousands of other positions are also open to 
those who qualify through training. 

The Lewis School guarantees to give you the 
valuable knowledge that it has taken some of the 
most successful hotel men — to obtain—men 
who are now making $5,0 0 $50,000 a year. 
All of your draining will be wer the personal di- 
rection of Clifford Lewis—a hotel expert of na- 
tional reputation. A few spare-time hours a week 
given to the simple, clear lessons of the course 
will give you the training for a good position, 2 
fine living, and a handsome salary. The training 
will in no way interfere with your present work 
or recreation, e 

nd today for FREE BOOK ‘‘Your Big Opportunity. 
Don't wait a minute--you may lose the opportunity of a lifetime, 
Mail the coupon NOW: Your whole future may depend on it. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 












Room 1015 caeetaitine Washington, D. C. 
wseeenenesd FREE EE COUPON }=aeeo 


goon inte? HOTEL TRAINING wetaor, 0.6, 


Send me without obligation the FREE BOOK ‘Your Big 
Oecny 


Name 


Street ..ccecccesccscees ees 
City cc ccc ccweccce State woeeecess-- was 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Do You Know 


How to Behave? 


No, this is not a joke. So many people do not 
know how to behave, do not know the right thing 
to do at the right time, the right thing to say at 
the right time. They are always embarassed and 


or in public—wherever we chance to be, 
people judge us by what we do and say. 
They read in our actions the story of our per- 
sonality. They see in our manners the truth of 
our breeding. To them we are either well-bred 
or ill-bred. They credit us 
with as much _ refinement 
and cultivation as our man- 
ners display—no more. 
Very often, because they 
are not entirely sure, be- 
cause they do not know ex- 
actly what is correct and 


A T THE DANCE, at the theatre, as a guest 


what is incorrect, people 
commit impulsive blun- 
ders. They become embar- 





rassed, humiliated. They 
7 know that the people a- 
0 you know the cor- i ‘ 
rect and cultured way round them are misjudging 
to make introductions? them, underestimating them. 
And it is then that they realize most keenly the 
value of etiquette. 


Etiquette means correct behavior. It means 
knowing just what to do at the right time, just 
what to say at the right time. It consists of 
certain important little laws of good conduct 
that have been adopted by the best circles in 
Europe and America, and that serve as a bar- 
rier to keep the uncultured and ill-bred out of 
the circles where they would be uncomfortable 
and embarrassed. 


What Etiquette Does 


To the man who is self-conscious and shy, 
etiquette gives poise, self-confidence. To the 
woman who is timid and awkward, etiquette 
gives a well-poised charm. To all who know 
and follow its little secrets of good conduct, eti- 
quette gives a calm dignity that is recognized 
and respected in the highest circles of business 
and society. 


In the ballroom, for instance, the man who 
knows the important little rules of etiquette 
knows how to ask a lady to dance, how many 
times it is permissible to dance with the same 
partner, how to take leave of a lady when the 
music ceases and he wishes to seek a new part- 
ner, how to thank the hostess when he is ready 
to depart. The lady knows how to accept and 
refuse a dance, how to assume correct dancing 
positions, how to avoid being a wallflower, how 
to create conversation, how 
to conduct herself with the 
cultured grace that com- 
mands admiration. 


What It Will Do 
For You 


Perhaps you have often 
wondered what to do in a 
certain embarrassing situa- 
tion, what to say at a certain 
What would you do or embarrassing time. Eti- 


Nastng nie ames quette will banish all doubt, 











"What Would YOU Do— 


If you were not asked to dance at a ball 
| and wished to avoid being a wallflower? 


| If you made an embarrassing blunder at a 
formal affair and found yourself sudden- | 
ly conspicuous? 


If you received a wedding or birthday gift 
from some one who had not been invit- 


rity and were left alone with him or her ? 








| 
| ed to the entertainment. 
| 


[ you were introduced to a noted celeb- 





correct all blunders. It will tell vou definitely, 
without a particle of a doubt, what is correct 
and what is incorrect. It will reveal to you at 
once all the important rules of conduct that 
others acquire only after years of social contact 
with the most highly cultivated people. 


Do you know the correct etiquette of wed- 
dings, funerals, balls, entertainments? Do you 
know the correct manner of making introduc- 
tions? Do you know the correct table etiquette? 
Do you know how to plan engagement and wed- 
ding receptions, dances and theatre parties; 


how to word cards, invita- 
ANZ | 
; / 






tions and correspondence? 
- 4 
sy ~ 
R ‘A 
‘Ne 





The existence of fixed 
rules of conduct makes it 
easy for you to do, say, wear 
and write only what is abso- 
lutely correct. Etiquette 
tells you exactly what to do 
when you receive unexpected 
invitations, when_ people 
visit you for the first time, 
when you are left alone with 
Do you know the cor- @ noted celebrity. It tells 
reet “or public you what clothes to take on a 

week-end party, what to 
wear to the afternoon dance and the evening 
dance, how to command the respect and admira- 
tion of all people whom you come in con- 
tact with. 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one 
of the most dependable and reliable authorities 
on the conduct of good society. This splendid 
work has entered thousands of homes, solved 
thousands of problems, enabled thousands of 
people to enter the social world and enjoy its 
peculiar privileges. To have it in the home is 
to be immune from all embarrassing blunders, 
to know exactly what is correct and what is in- 
correct, to be calm in the assurance that one 
can mingle with people of the highest society 
and be entirely well-poised and at ease. 














ill at ease in the company of others. They make 
mistakes that cause strangers to misjudge them. 
Pretty clothes and haughty manner cannot hide 
the fact that they do not know how to behave. 


In the Book of Etiquette, now published in 
two large volumes, you will find chapters on 
dance etiquette, dinner etiquette, reception eti- 
quette and the etiquette of calls and correspon- 
dence. There are interesting and valuable 
chapters on correct dress, on how to introduce 
people to each other, on the 
lifting of the hat, the usual 
everyday courtesies. You 
may often have wondered 
what the correct thing was 
to do on a certain occasion, 
under certain puzzling cir- 
cumstances. The Book of 
Etiquette solves all problems 
—from the proper way to eat 
corn on the cob, to the cor- 
rect amount to tip the porter 
in a hotel. 





What should the gen- 
tleman say when the 
music ceases and he 
must leave one part- 
ner to seek another? 


Send Coupon for 
Free Examination 


Let us send vou the Book of Etiquette. It is 
published in two handsome cloth library vol- 
umes, richly illustrated. Our free examination 
offer makes it possible for you to examine these 
books without expense in the comfort of your 
own home. Just send the coupon—no money. 
We want you to see them for yourself, to exa- 
mine them, to read a chapter or two. You may 
keep them at our expense for 5 days, and after 
that time you have the privilege of returning 
them without obligation or 
sending us $3.50 in pay- 
ment. 


Don’t delay—mail the 
coupon NOW. ‘This may be 
your last opportunity to ex- 
amine the Book of Etiquette 
free. Clip the coupon and 
get it into the mail-box at 
once, this very minute! 





i eee 
Nelson Doubleday, inc. How should the young 


man who calls for the 


Dept. 293, Oyster Bay, N.Y.“ “Seas 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 293, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the Two Volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. I! is un 
derstood that I am not obliged to keep the books if 
I am not delighted with them. 


I Go arsirdcaserarecn han coeeee eecceceves 
(Please write plainly) 
Lc Pere ey er 
Check this square if you ‘want these books with th beauti- 
ful full leather binding at five dollars, with 5 days’ ex- 


amination privileges. 
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in registered letter. 


ISOUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


MADE FROM IMITATION LEATHER PAPER. BOUND WITH GENUINE 


SHEEPSKIN THONG. STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 


__ Illustrations shown here are one half size of original. 
the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. The third page contains the printing to 
your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, names of pupils and the name of teacher. 
Your order should call for at least as many copies as you have names to be printed. 

The insert is the same for each, and the price for 


We have only two numbers—No, 1 and No. 2. 


either choice is the same, as follows: 
PRICES—with printing of names, 12 for $2.00. Additional copies, 8 cents each. With sentiment . 
only; no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 


These covers contain a four-page insert, on 


SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 
DIRECTIONS-—-Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to be 


| printed on Souvenirs, plainly and read carefully before sendirg to insure accuracy. If errors occur 
| thru our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. Send money order, bank draft or currency | 
All orders will be filled promptly, but we should have about 10 days for delivery. 


ENVELOPES— in which to enclose booklet, 10c per dozen, if requested. 











SOUVENIR No. 2 





| ee 2 
| SOUVENIR No. 1 
| 


24 Sheets Blue Note Paper 
with envelopes to match. 


Stationery in Boxes 


| Teachers, or any one in need of fine stationery 
should send at once for this big dollar assortment: 


| 

| 24 Sheets Pink Note Paper PN... bs uh oowessabaneese $ .50 
| with envelopes to match. SA SON MENON Ao a5 65:0 wen ae db wes 1.50 
24 Sheets Canary Note Paper Gem Paper Clips, 300 for........... .30 
with envelopes to match. Rubber Bands, big box assorted.....  .55 
24 Sheets White Note Paper Cork Tip Penholders, dozen.......... 50 
With envelopes to match. Sere a heeneeune p4 

op ee ee sates sa = eginners encils, dozen........... 6 
Pid es anger age nicely boxed, be | Marvel Automatic Pencils, each...... 35 

1 5 postpaid for only $1.00. Cash must accom- ss § 
pany order—Just pin a dollar bill to your letter Large Tube Paste, each.............. -20 
aero Dee ne ar ort to your letter. | Kindergarten Scissors, dozen......... 1.25 
Assortment No. 2—-To those who desire a smal- Nickel Plated Scissors, dozen........ 1.85 
| ler box of stationery we will send 48 sheets of | Water Colors, 8 cakes ‘and brush..... AD 
paper and 48 envelopes—-12 of each of the above] Blendwell Crayons, 12 boxes........ 75 
| colors—for 60 cents postpaid. Cash must ac- Crayola No. 8, 12 boxes............. 1.00 
j company order. Black Ink Powder, gal. pkge........ .40 
| Send for free copy of Graduates’ Guide. Pricked Sewing Cards, box.......... 50 
New Plays for 1922. Catalog free. Weaving Mats, 24 with fringes....... 40 
Phonic Drill Cards, box.............. .30 





AA. CLASS PINS RINGS 
la Either Pin made with anyfive 
or less letters and figures 
One or twocolors enamel. 
- SilverPlate20'ea $2.00 doz. 








at 
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Gold Plate 35+ea,9350doz, Sterling Silver 40rca*4.codoz 


GIVING NAME SCHOOL OR CLUB 





Send forour FREE CATALOG ‘wn wmeceinciass 


Miscellaneous Supplies Every Teacher Needs 


All goods listed here will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 
price specified. Cash must accompany orders. 











634 Huron Road 


If we have failed to mention the goods you need, write us. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


Complete Supply Catalog Free 





Cleveland, Ohio 





Harter’s Helpful Books — 


Any book listed here will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Cash must accompany all orders. 
DIALOGUES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS— 
Twenty-two new dialogues for children of all 


Number Drill Cards, box............$ .80 | ages. Paper covers, 35 cents. 

Asst. Colored Sticks, box............ -50 FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES—Thirty | 
Beads for stringing, gross........... .60 |short, spicy dialogues intended for school use. 
Parquetry Blocks, small.............. -25 | Paper covers, 35 cents. 

Parquetry Blocks, large............. -50 THE FAVORITE SPEAKER—A collection of | 
Pocket Class Records, each.......... -30 | new pieces, not a trashy one in the book. Paper 
Recitation Cards, per 100............ .30 | covers, 35 cents. 

Boston Pencil Sharpeners, each..... 1.05 THE BEST DRILL BOOK-—~Including the most 
Chicago Sharpeners, each............ 1.15 | popular drills and marches. Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Modeling Clay, per pound.......... -50 SCHOOLROOM ENTERTAINMENTS-—Highly 
Comfort Pencils, dozen.............. .50 |humorous and instructive. Studies made _ into 
U. S. Flag, 3x5 ft., cotton........... 1.00 | plays. 35 cents. 

. S. Flag, Moth Proof, 3x5........ 2.00 THE SURPRISE DRILL BOOK—Fresh and 
Fountain Pen, self filling............ 1.10 | novel drills and marches with diagrams and in- 
Paper Stars, gold, silver, 6 boxes.... .50 | structions. 35 cents. 

Poster Paper 9x12, 100 sheets....... -50 READINGS AND TABLEAUX-—Illustrated 
Note Book Rings, dozen.............. -50 | readings, pantomimes, tableaux, shadow pictures. 
Gummed Cloth Tape, roll........... 40 | 35 cents. 





g als inanytwo 
colors, Good quality wool felt. Size 4X36in 
Ss i=] Deliveredtoyouraddress. 
1 a ‘Terms cash withorder 
Prices, 1to5 %125ea,,61012 §1.1Sea, 12 or more #100ea. 


tal At and other Novelties is yours 
ytd inate Sendferitat once. 



































THE 


NEW GLOBES 


Show Sweeping Changes the 
World Over 





Thoroughly revised, the RAND 
MCNALLY GLOBES show new bound- 
aries and nations, recent discoveries 
and explorations, new spellings, 
' and a new color scheme of special 
distinction. 


Write for Globe Catalogue. It 
| gives a full description of a large 
variety of globes including illustra- 
tions, sizes, styles, and prices. 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
San Francisco Chicago New York 


























Baltimore and Ohio Teachers’ 
Tours to Washington 


School teachers throughout the coun- 
try will be interested in knowing that 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
planning a series of personally-con- 
ducted educational tours to the Capital 
City during the summer months. These 
tours will be so arranged that any 
teacher, no matter where residing, 
whether on or off the lines of the Balti- 
more and Ohio, can connect with and 
join the main party at the nearest 
point on the Baltimore and Ohio Sys- 
tem. 

The City of Washington and its en- 
virons are a source of inspiration to 
every American. To a teacher, a visit 
to Washington, under the personal di- 
rection and supervision of the compe- 
tent guides and instructors of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, is comparable 
to a summer course in a great uni- 
versity. These educational tours to 
Washington for teachers are not an 
innovation. They are of long standing 
and years of experience have enabled 
the planning of a trip that from an ed- 
ucational and recreational standpoint 
accomplishes the most without slight- 
ing or unduly hurrying past any worth- 
while place or object of interest. Every 
convenience and comfort is provided 
for, the cost of the tour covering all 
expenses. And the economies of group 
travel result in a saving that makes 
the individual cost to each teacher 
much more reasonable than if the same 
trip were taken alone. 

Full information about these tours 
can be obtained from any Baltimore 
and Ohio ticket agent or representa- 
tive, or by communicating with W. B. 
Calloway, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Balti- 
more, Md. 


A man asked us the other day 
whether a certain teacher is that way 
because he is a teacher or whether 
he became a teacher because he is that 
way and we just could not answer.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 





American History in Films 


Yale University Press will super- 
vise the making of 100 reels of motion 
pictures, depicting American history. 
Production has been entrusted to the 
Chronicles of America Picture Corpo- 
ration, of which George Parmly Day, 
Treasurer of Yale University and 
President and founder of Yale Univer- 
sity Press, is President. Dr. Max Far- 
rand, Professor of American History 
at Yale, and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, 
head of the Department of Education 
in the same institution, have been ap- 
pointed editors-in-chief. Not one foot 
of film will be released until it has had 
the official sanction of Professors Far- 
rand and Spaulding, who will be as- 
sisted in an advisory capacity by emi- 
nent authorities representing public 
school as well as university opinion. 

The Chronicles of America pictures, 
it is believed, will serve as a valuable 
adjunct to teaching. They are not de- 
signed to supplant present methods of 
instruction, but to assist them, and to 
inculcate ideals of good citizenship. 
The 100 reels will be grouped into co- 
herent phases, every important stage 
in the development of America being 
treated. 





An ever-increasing number of col- 
leges and universities are allowing en- 
trance and college credits in the sub- 
ject of music so that the high school 
student who wishes to specialize in 
music no longer faces the fact that his 
chosen subject will not “count” toward 
a college degree. He finds, on the con- 
trary, that he can plan high school 
work in music with a view to the par- 
ticular college which he may wish to 
attend, knowing that he will receive 
credit for it. This is one of the facts. 
brought out by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education in a pamphlet on “The Pres- 
ent Status of Music Instruction in 
Colleges and High Schools” just re- 
leased for distribution. 





The people will not look forward to 
posterity, who never look back to their 
ancestors.—Edmund Burke. 
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“Crayola” Crayons 
For Traced Pictures 


In the lower grades 
children show interest 
and pleasure in coloring 
traced or mimeographed 
drawings. Such work 
should be done on grained 
paper, for proper crayon 
application. 


“CRAYOLA” insures 
both good color results 
and satisfactory applica- 
tion on paper. 


“LECTURERS” CRAY- 
ONS enable the teacher to 
show the children “how to 
do it” on the blackboard, or 
on a large sheet of paper. 


These are but two of 
the many members of the 
family of 


Gold Medal 


Crayons 
For Every Use. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 11 


A $1,000 Trip Through Europ 


Contest Open to Every Member of the National Educational Association 





After an expenditure of $450,000 and three years of 
effort on the part of America’s leading Educators, 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has been completed. 
Doctor Harding, the Managing Editor, says: 
quite justified in claiming that we have given you the very best 
work of reference and educational inspiration ever prepared for 
children of common and high school ages.”’ 
epochal New Work has been completed, Professor 
‘Your biggest problem is to bring this 
New Work to the attention of the school people in the 
and Dean Ford, Editor-in- 
“The Department of Superintendence is 
just the group whose competent opinion of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia would be welcomed by the whole staff.”’ 


Searson says: 


quickest possible way;”’ 
Chief, states: 





OTHING that the publishers or 
writers of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia could say about it would 

give you even the slightest idea of its new- 
ness, completeness; its scholarly adequacy, 
the marvelous manner in which it has been 
illustrated or its many new features of im- 
mense value to students. 

Only when you have turned the pages and 
have seen for yourself can you appreciate 
the importance of this New Work to the 
Educational World. Therefore, our only 
aim in inaugurating this contest is to put 
the work into your hands for personal in- 
spection. 


The Trip to Europe Contest 


Every member of the National Educational 
Association is eligible to compete for one 
of the following awards: 


$1,000 Trip Through Europe 


$500 Trip to Alaska via the 
Canadian Rockies 


$250 Trip to any of our 
National Parks 


If for any reason the trip is not desired, 
winner will receive the equivalent in money. 


100 Honorable Mention Prizes 
A complete Set of the New Work 


Each entrant is to write a 500 word discussion 
on “The Practical Educational Value of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia,” covering, (1) Is 
there a need for a really complete Encyclopedia 
for children? (2) Does Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia Fill the Need? and (3) Give 


practical suggestions for its use in the home as 
an aid to school work with especial reference 
to the socialized recitation and the problem 
project method of instruction. 
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The Trip to Europe 


will inclide a Pilgrimage to Oberammergau and 
its world-renowned Passion Play; also~ England. 
Liverpool—Stratford-on-Avon- London Belgium 


Ostend or Zeebrugge—BATTLEFIELDS OF FLANDERS Brusse!s 
Germany: Coblenz—The RHINE-Bingen—Heidelberg-—Munich. Jtaly: Ven 
ice—Florence--Rome—Milan. Switzerland: Lucerne—Interlaken—Lauterbrun 


nen—Montreux or Berne. France: Paris (side trip to Chateau Thierry can be 
arranged.) England: London or Southampton. 


The Contest is Just to Show You---Without Cost or Obligation-- 
What We Have Achieved in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 








A Vital and Valuable 
Educational Movement 


The Practical Educational Value of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia must be apparent 
to every thoughtful school man and woman. It 
is an altogether new type of work designed for 
the daily use of boys and girls of school age. 


It is up-to-date—every word written entirely since 
the World War. 

It is progressive—especially adapted to use in either 
the socialized recitation or problem project 
method of instruction. 

It is accurate—edited by sound scholars of recog- 
nized world-wide authority. 

It is intensely interesting—composed in clear, vivid 
style, which brings the very heart of each sub- 
ject into brilliant relief to catch and fix the 
attention of the reader. 

It is complete—injecting into the difficult technical 
portions of each subject the same spice of con- 
nected interest as exists in those outstanding 
“wonders” and ‘marvels’ to which books for 
children usually confine themselves. 

“It is really pictured”—containing thousands of il- 
lustrations selected from over a half million 
photographs gathered from al! parts of the 
world, with an “idea” in every picture and a pic- 
ture for every idea that needs a picture. 








All discussions must be in our hands before 

April 20th, 1922, in order that the awards may 

be made in time for the trips to be taken this 

summer. The following prominent educators 

have been appointed as judges: 

WM. C. BAGLEY, Professor of Education, 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 

MARION L. BURTON, President of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Berkeley, California. 

To enroll in this contest, simply mail the cou- 

pon on this page, or if you attend the Conven- 





tion in Chicago, Feb. 27th to March 3rd, you 
will find enrollment blanks in our Booths 86 
and 87, Leiter Building, at the Educational and 
Commercial Exhibit. As soon as your entry 
blank is received these beautiful volumes will 
come direct to you by express—all charges 
paid. Read them, enjoy them, review the 
thousands of beautiful illustrations and note 
the hundreds of new features of vital educa- 
tional value. Then write your discussion. The 
500 word limit will seem all too short. 

After the awards have been announced you 
need only reverse the cover on our packing box 
and return the books to us at our expense. 


Just Mail This Coupon 


If you cannot visit our elaborate and interesting 
exhibit in Booths 86 and 87, Leiter Building, simply 
fill in the coupon below, mail it to us, and take the 
first step toward the Trip to Europe or one of the 
102 other really worth-while Awards which we have 
listed. Mail the coupon to-day while the matter is 
fresh in your mind. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








INVITATION 


You are cordially invited to examine F. E. 
Compton and Company’s new 1922 Encyelo- 
pedia at Booths 86 and 87 Leiter Bldg., Con- 
gress and State Sts., Chicago, during the Mdu- 
cational and Commercial Exhibit of the N, E, 
A., February 27 to March 3, inclusive. 





If you are unable to attend the session of the 
N. E. A., just fill in your name and address be- 
low and, without cost or obligation to you, we 
will enter your name as a contestant for the 
“Trip to Europe.” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





PUBLIC 


Methods 
Choral Conducting 
Sight Reading 


Piano 





Ear Training 
Harmony 
Child Voice 


Supervisor of Music 


Summer Normal Training at Chicago 


June 26 to July 29 


MUSIC METHODS 
5 hours a day, 5 days a week, 5 weeks, Tuition $50.00 Complete 


SCHOOL 


PROGRAM 


Rote Song 


Theory Voice 


Resident Faculty of 60 Eminent Musicians 


SUMMER CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box N.I., 509 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Orchestra Conducting 
Lecture and Recital 
Certificate awarded for three Summers’ work 


Applied Music---Normal Training Course 


Chorus Conducting 
Community Singing 


Violin 























Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 














SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 128, 





pleces. Over 100.000 snecesstul players, Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


Chicago, Wlinois 


Piano ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
Cornet study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
Violin teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
Harmony individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 
Guitar Write. tell; h : ‘ ‘ 
Banjo rite, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
Man ndolin will send our catalog describing the course you want. 
Voic 
PablicSchool . University Extension Conservatory 
Music 536 Siegel Meyers Building Chicago, Illinois 
PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
R lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
net, BanjoM andolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guit: ir, Banjo Guitar, 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 














Short Stories ana 


Government Civil Service Positions 


One Act Plays MEN, WOMEN, 18, OVER. Wanted for Government po- 
ante Pree om Railway Mail, Postoffice, other positions. Exami- 


See The Black Cat at 


nation soon. Salary $1400- $1800 year. No experience 
Write for free information concerning ositions 


| required. 
newsdealers or send 15c for new igsue to | inilinstruction,, Columbia School of cin mt 


N. I. P., Book Hill, Highland Falls, N. Y. | 


422 Pope Building, Washington, D 



















Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infection, 
colds and catarrh, 
portant as cleaning the teeth. 


> Take these four 


steps for 






Just as im- 































CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a re ular 


30+size tube of it 


We want school teachers to 

9 know and value Kondon’s and health 
to advise this healthy habit to 

their boysand girls, 1200 teach- 


ers accepted this offer last season 











Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, but a reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 














Clip this Coupon.” Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Uy mM 











“The Schools of Your City” 


The second of a series of four 
pamphlets on “The Schools of Your 
City” has just been issued by the Civic 
Development Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
This latest pamphlet deals with “School 
Buildings and Equipment.” ‘Better 
schools mean better business and bet- 
ter citizenship,” says the pamphlet. 
“But if they are to mean this then 
‘better schools’ must include all 
schools, those in the poorest districts, 
those where aliens predominate quite 
as much as those in the most prosper- 
ous residence districts. 

“The purpose of the pamphlet,” it is 
pointed out, “is to aid members of 
chambers of commerce in learning the 
facts as to the schools in which the 
children of their community receive 
the training designed to make them 
more effective workers and citizens. It 
will help them to assure themselves 
that there are no schools in their town 
of which they need be ashamed, or, if 
there are such schools, aid them to 
work effectively to bring these schools 
up to an American standard. It also 
is designed to demonstrate what stand- 
ard may be taken as typically Ameri- 
can by showing what has been accom- 
plished and by quoting from ‘leading 
authorities.” 

The things discussed in the pamph- 
let are: location and grounds, school 
buildings, class rooms and equipment, 
corridors, stairways, lighting, ventila- 
tion, water supply and drinking foun- 
tains, heating system and fire protec- 
tion. 


Schools Rated on Movie 
Equipment 

‘Does your district own a motion 
picture machine, _ stereopticon, or 
stereoscope?” is the question asked of 
the rural schools of Washington to 
help determine their rating. The State 
Department of Education is issuing a 
standard rating card, and the checking 
as to visual education equipment is 
done by the county superintendents, 
who send the rate card to the teachers 
under their supervision. In consider- 
ing whether a school shall become 
standardized this information regard- 
ing its pedagogic up-to-dateness is re- 
quired by the Department. Mrs. Jose- 
phine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, reports 
to the Society for Visual Education 
that a steadily increasing number of 
schools in the larger centers are in- 
vesting in motion-picture machines 
and using them in the regular school 
curriculum. Increased interest, she 
says, is also manifested in making 
available a large supply of good educa- 
tional films. 
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it 
| N.B.—These euts are reduced sizes, about }4, to save 
space and show variety. 


| Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superin- 
tendents, can save time and money by 
ordering direct from the manufacturer. 


We can give you prompt service on 
Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
| For School, Classes, Frats and Sororities. 

Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


| WINSHIP & COMPANY 
| 707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

















ETAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings whick we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





No.N907 | No.N894 | No. N825 
lok. Gold $1. 10)10k. Gold $2.65) ror “Gold 36.60 Be 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
on highestquality goods. Send postal to- 
day for feel es 4 published show 936 
inglatest styles of Class Pins, Clase, Rings. ‘Med- 1 old #250 
als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. We do lod Ster. Sliver 1.458 


i ind freeand prepay transportation charg 
Safe eseers Glcp eemert Send for samples of Engraved Com- 


mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Et 


CHAS.S. STIFF 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK;ARK. 








fo, 3000. Showme your own Sterling .......- $3.00 No.2021. Showing your own 


letters and year in one or 
10 kt Gold...... S50 letters and year in one or 
more colors of Hard Enamels, 1. Goig. |. 680 more colors of Hard Enamel 














penn Showing ae own Per Dos 

Silver plate 2S¢ each letters and year 
Gold Filled 30 each 300 S- od = 
Ster. Silver 40c each MAKER T0 Sterling Silver SOc $.00 
Rolled Gold 60c each Pr Roll Golf 6c 6.00 
Solid Gold $1.60 each 16.00 Solid Gold $1.75 18,00 
Orders Promply Filled Catalogue Free Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
214 Greenwich St., New York 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
oo er0———— 













ADD =" ban aw AND SPIRIT 
TO YO HOOL WORK. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN MAKING 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FELT GOODS. 

PENNANTS, EMBLEMS, PILLOWS, 

MONOGRAMS, HATS, BANNERS, 
AND SPECIAL WORK. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


STANDARD PENNANT CO. 
BIG RUN, - . PENNA. 


EDA. RING 
yaa ty e—e— ATS. 


ine Qos Sons Loess Soar Fa Gar 8 Saoee Sats NE Dae 


‘Ss Hf Silver plate  20c. $0.75 Hess oad 25e. SS 


Vv-9tS "ON 
















7 () Ster. Silver ag 3. Ster. Silver 40c. 4.00 
KY) Rolled Gold 4.75 | Rolled Gold SSc. 5.75 
1H} Soli = Boe Gold $1.60 ‘ua 









‘Buy 
REALART Py & PIN < co. 
500 AVE., MASPETH, L. I.. N. ¥. 


C. FREE CATALOG 2.06 Sno'vGroenin cuss, SI) 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
» smount of lettering, ne or twocolors enamel. b 
1) Silver plate, 207 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, = 
40Zea. ,¢4.00 doz. Write pio ter Se neweatalog. 7 
BASTIAN BROS, C 
320 Bastian Bldg. 


FSIASSPING-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM get Ry you 
OUR NEW CATALOG 600 OF THR. 
a "K -TO-DATE ‘Zomons FREE. 
GROUSE CO. 


44 mo me North Attleboro, Mass, 


RINGS OF EVERY 

aNwe CLASS PINS Bisctirtion. awo catslozs 
Ace 4 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with apy 
tR.G.S letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 -— an or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM Co,, 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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School Souvenir 








TRANSPORTATION 
GUT ABOVE 

fous ALL 
EDUCATION » 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Elegant Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at Close of School 
GEIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United States during the past twenty- 


two years. Today they are more popular than ever. 
offer you 22 different styles to select from. 





CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


@ We have gotten out 22 different designs in all and we might 
Instead, we offer you two designs, our latest productions, which we believe 


is a better idea than to try to sell you something that has been on the market for years—something that is out of date. 


SOUVENIR NO, 21. This souvenir is printed and engraved in beautiful colors and gold. The design is 
exactly as shown in illustration. Cover is heavy pebbled stock. It is tied with a silk cord. Size of Sou- 
venir is 3 %x6¥% inches. The inside contains eight pages of good heavy paper on which we print the following: 
On first page appears a very appropriate greeting from teacher to pupils, Two pages are teken up with a splendid 
poem entitled ‘‘The Close of School’ and a number of maxims, especially written for our souvenirs. We print for 
you the names of school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school board, which 
matter you must send us with your order. This souvenir is furnished with or without the photo of teacher, If 
photo is wanted it will appear on the inside of first cover page, where it will always stay clean and bright. You 
will make no mistake in ordering this souvenir. 

SOUVENIR NO. 22. We get out a new souvenir every year and this is our 22nd year in this business and 
thus we call it No, 22. We assure you this is as fine a souvenir as can be obtained. The design is exactly 
as shown at left. It is steel engraved in colors and silver. Size 3% x 6% inches tied with a silk cord. On the 
inside we print a greeting from teacher to pupils, also an appropriate poem, ‘The School Bell."’ | This poem was 
written especially for this souvenir, by a teacher who has had many years experience in teaching. 

We print for you the name of school, district number, township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars and school board, 

Souvenir is furnished with or without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. When photo is wanted, it will appear on 
the cover page just as shown in illustration at left. 

SAMPLE will be sent free. A stamp will be appreciated. It is not necessary, however, to see a sample before ordering 
as thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing samples. We positively please them or return their money. 

_ BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. ‘They are steel engraved and are made up 
similar to the highest grade Christmas cards, 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs, be sure to send us a photo of yourself or schoolhouse, 
securely wrapped and with your name on the back, We will make a small photo for each souvenir. Your photograph 
wiil be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear 
photo, Remove and send picture only if your photo is enclosed in large folder, It is easier to replace it than to 


mail the large folder. 








WHEN YOU ORDER send name of school, district num- 
10 or less aes aha be 76, edditional nes Ge cach.) "Ct township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 
10 or less with photo $1.95, additional ones 11c each. | “R00! board, county superintendent. 
Extra photes can be had at 50c per dozen. will also be printed if desired. 

The above price includes an envelope for enclosing each CLUB OFFER. 


Grades or year 


If one or more of your associate teach- 
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\ souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent paper.{ ers desire to have you send in their orders with yours, we $ 
eye All_of our goods are sent postpaid. will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. 
: ~ REMITTANCE must accompany all orders. Send P. QO. or Express Money Order or registered letter if possible. Pc | 
ae Sa ese ane Stamps and personal check accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 
SOUVENIR NUMBER 22 SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 22, DOVER, OHIO SOUVENIR NUMBER 21 
T hi f Ci * re hh he nln, tthe, i, 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE edge ieee } At Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN HH. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink_and sponge complete. Also sent 
u zarger sizes. Send for Cir- 
, and Special 
ffer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
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WHY 


Schools prefer 
this perfect paste 


It’s Clean 

It Sticks 

It’s Economical 

It’s Convenient 

It Applies Evenly 

Its Odor is Pleasing 

It’s Always Ready to Use 


10e brings a large 
handy tube of 


GLUEY 


Then try its tenacity yourself—paste 
two sheets of paper together and 
six seconds later TRY to pull 
them apart. It’s unexcelled. 


ee | 


“ROYAL BLUE” 


tinctive beautiful blue color. 


| | 
| A free flowing ink with a dis- ; 
TRY IT— ' 
| | 
| 


Full Sample Quart 
sent for only 75c. 


ai li ili: el gs Se ean sae sme sme 


If your Jobber can’t 
supply you, write to 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 








“The Teaching of Civics as an 
Agency for Community Interest and 
Citizenship” is the title of a small 
booklet prepared by U. S. Commission- 
er of Education Tigert and published 
by the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton. As a part of his introduction, 
Mr. Tigert says: “Course of study 
and methods of instruction must be 
practical, if they are really to be of 
value to our boys and girls in this 
modern, practical world. We do not 
know of any branch of study where 
this applies with greater force than in 
the teaching of civics. The old style 
of teaching civics with a deadly ad- 
herence to a formal textbook, memor- 
izing the names of officers, constitu- 
tions, branches and functions of gov- 
ernment, etc., will never make active, 
public-spirited citizens of those who 
are compelled to pursue them. If 
civics is not capable of making better 
citizens, then the sooner it is dropped 
from the curriculum the better.” 

He quotes from the report of a com- 
mittee of the American Political 
Science Association, that the aims of 
civic instruction should be: 

“To awaken a knowledge of the fact 
that the citizen is in a social environ- 
ment whose laws bind him for his own 
good. 

“To acquaint the citizen with the 
forms of organization and methods of 
administration of government. 

“In the case of schools the immedi- 
ate problem is to bring to the mind of 
the pupil the fact that he is a living 
member of the community. The teach- 
ing of the subject should continually 
point toward active civic duty as well 
as toward civic rights. Scope and 
methods should be adjusted to this 
purpose, which means that the scope 
should not be confined to government 
alone, and that emphasis should be put 
upon relations rather than upon facts.” 


Fearing from an_ expression in 
Governor Miller’s message to the New 
York Legislature, that there was dan- 
ger of a failure to provide for the 
$22,500,000 needed for teachers’ sal- 
aries, the chairmen of the legislative 
committees of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Superintendents and 
Academic Principals Councils, made a 
visit to the state capital and inquired 
of the governor concerning the matter. 
They were informed both by the gov- 
ernor and prominent legislators that 
the appropriation would surely be 
made for 1922 and the governor also 
expressed himself as believing that the 
permanency of the _ appropriation 
would be more firmly established if 
provided for by indirect taxation, 


which was evidently what his state- 
ment intended. 

















auc DERN DUAL 4 **Everybody Wants a Modern Duplicator”’ 


uss TO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRITTEN 
moe LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, BIDS, MENUS, MUSIC, 
MAPS, SPECIFICATIONS—OR ANYTHING WANTED. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 

letters—or anything just write one (for original) in regular way, 
Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or neyativ 

is transferred to Duplicator Pad, remove it (original) and print the 

duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 

at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same oper: 

tion. Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 

and it is immediately ready for another job --the ine thing, o 





you want whenever you want it. 
and——Every Busmess and Professional Man should own and operate 


r 
different origmals. ‘It is the Duplicator you want.” “Anything 





It contains no glue or gelatine 
“Modern” Duplicator. “It saves time, labor and money.” 

“Special Three” cap size (9 x 14 inches) complete $8.00—tLess Special Sale Discount of 30 per cent, 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this advertisement. Use it 30 days and if you are not *Delighted’’ 
with it, we refund your money. Publishers of this paper guarantee this—so you are safe. Booklet of 


all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 


i A i i i i i ls i it i i i i i i i i i 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i, ee ae 


339 Fitth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


> in tintin in Mie tip in ti tin in i 




















Teachers--Get U.S. 
Government Jobs | 





| 








$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


MANY OTHER POSITIONS: 
Clerks at Washington, D.C. 
Customs Clerks 
Internal Revenue Clerks 
City Postal Clerks 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now 


Long Vacation With Pay | 
Permanent Employment | 
Rapid Advancement 
Pleasant Work Ps 


Short Hours Y af 
Pd 


/ Franklin 
You must act at once / teat 


ill i i s ' de- 4 

We will immediately | send you full gh Dept. B246, 
scription of the positions open to you i Rochester, N. Y. 
with a full description of the work, GS Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
hours, vacation, salaries, and dates © once, and entirely without charge or 

‘ . ‘nati tn <¥ any obligation on my part, ‘ist of | 
of the Spring examinations 1n aN S. Government big paid positions now 
your section. ys open to teachers. Advise me also regarding 











| the salaries, hours, work, vacation ard date of 
the Spring examinations in my section, sending 
Do It Today. Tomor- P 4 me also free sample examination question 
row May Be 7 
|  * PPPreerrerrrerrerceeee err eet tee 
Too Late! JS 
— ae") eer errr rere eer ee eee 
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printing opposite. 


|| two inserts united with silk ribbon. 


|| lustrated with marginal etchings. 
is printed to your order. 


PHOTO STYLE 





| 
H 
| 
{{ jured. 

! Address all communications 














STYLE NUMBER 8 Box 10 





Close of School Souvenirs 


PRINTED TO YOUR ORDER 
BEAR YOUR NAME, THE NAMES OF YOUR 
SCHOOL OFFICERS AND THE NAMES 


It is these personal features which make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to your pupils as 
gifts for close of school. Our Souvenirs are 
= '| cherished as a keepsake, and the longer they 

| are kept the stronger and more vivid the ap- 
peal of these personalities to memory. 


Description: Styles No. 7 and 8 differ only in 
cover design, as noted in halftone engravings 


Size of booklets nearly 4x7 inches, contain 
cover steel die embossed in several colors, and 


Inside pages printed from engraved plates, 
and contain Close of School poem, written 
|| expressly for our booklets, farewell greeting 
|| from teacher to pupil; poem, Tree of Educa- 
|| tion, and several other educational designs 
'| and maxims, all beautifully engraved and il- 


|| Both styles of Souvenirs are arranged to have your photo 
or that of School Building attached. The No. 
photo on outside cover as noted in engraving elsewhere, 
and the No. 8 Style has arrangement for photo to be istered letter, postage stamps, 
attached on inside of cover, on first insert page. You 
need only to send the photo you want inserted and we 
will make the copies and also return your photo unin- 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 
UBRICHSVILLE, OHIO 


We Guarantee Prompt Delivery 
Send Following Copy: 


Name of your School 
District Number 
Township, County and State 
Your Name as Teacher 

Co. Supt’s Name 

Names of School Officers 
Names of your Pupils 

We print Grades or Years 
Write copy very carefully 
Underscore all u's 


When Photos Are Wanted 


Send photo. Write your name 
and address on back of photo 
and send order and photo in 
same package when convenient 
to do so. Photos returned un- 
marred, 

Order as many Souvenirs as 
there are names of pupils to be 
printed—your school _ officers 
will appreciate copies. 


PRICE LIST 
10 or less, prepaid....... $1.75 
Additional copies ...... 9c each 
With Photo 
One page 40 or less, prepaid........ $1.95 
Additional copies ..... lle each 


Envelopes Included 
Insured Delivery 10c Extra 


7 has the Remit with order; postoffice 
or express money order, reg- 


certified check or draft. 
SAMPLES 


We cannot describe all of the 
beauty embodied in the blended 
colors, and artistic makeup of 
these beautiful Souvenirs. Send 
for free samples; we are anx- 
ious for a request for same. 


“WRITE TODAY FOR 


FREE SAMPLES 












~ ScHOMESOUVENIR 









4 Pi BE EO, RC ae 
iN MEMORY OF DAYS SPENT TOGETHER 
INTHE SCHOOL ROOM THIS TOKEN 19 





PRESENTED WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF YOUR 


TEACHE 








a 
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STYLE NUMBER 7 








| ¢ An experienced teacher 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS| Wanted: with a ability to fill an im- 


portant position in our educational sales organization. 


Address, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 


Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


] TREK JIC in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Paliner Method Penmanship 
OUR I REE SER\ ICE is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual, OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars, 

] ny TTS . cover the entire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS their services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring a nine 


which becomes a.big asset in school, business an 








social life, 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 


print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 


and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 

conserving health and vision 

PALM ER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 
: ; : 2 and inore the attention of modern educators, Follow 

immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


A Book of Poetry Thats QOKG¢ 
Amazingly Good Yet Only 25 € 


fT ae everywhere are astounded at the value we are offer- 
ing in this book. It is rapidly becoming famous. Every order 
brings larger and larger repeat orders. Letters of commendation 
are flowing in at a rate that is astonishing. 


70) _ “Everyday Songs’ 
is becoming fairly a schoolbook sensation. It’s FREE 
Have you seen acopy? Do you know of t's 

its unusual appeal to teacher and pupil We want 7 sonar in 
alike? Think of one book, and at a very America to have ony oF thest 
low price, which contains practically all _ the best book ever devised to 
the poetry that you want for school use, each musicto children, It is 


especiall repared fo 
All in One Book—siviing, eer oi # 


younger pupils and primary 
Longfel- 


grades, 
low, Whittier, and all the old favorites, 























Send for New Book 


3 


Remarkably Helpful 
ns as well as the best of the newer poets. In the Everyday Song Book 
— Then Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby, ) 
om teaching —- — 
xplain music in its simples’ 
ne Famous All these and many more—for only 25c. terma, making it crystalclear 
" > wonder how you ever got 
Children Like It Pen vse along without such a book. 
estivring But you must see tt to appre- 
popularity. Is it any wonder that children like SAMPLE, mentioning name 
a they do not have to be urged to of your school. 
study such poetry. ° 
Priced Very Low 
Order a desk copy at 4 if, id. 
least, and see how good it is. eg than ito Vw 
THE CABLE COMPANY prepaid. 


c — are many pages that suggest 
| One Hundeed any Gettysburg Address; Decl. of Indep., etc. 
even tosmall children. You'll 
poems, that have passed every test of ciate it. So send for FREE 
25c each, in any quan- 
The P TICES*> tity. NOfree samples. _7¢ each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chi- 
1216 Cable Building hah ——S>S>SSSSSS==== 

















Where Real Thrift is Practiced 


Suppose you American school girls 
and boys who are forming thrift clubs 
and studying thrift as a part of your 
school work had to treasure your pen- 
nies until the spending of them became 
a real art. That is what is being done 
by the children of Europe. More than 
that, there are many children in schools 
and institutions in Europe which are 
being aided by the Junior American 
Red Cross who have never had so much 
as a penny to spend in all their lives. 
One of these schools where amazing 
frugality prevails is located in Vicenza, 
Italy. 

of this school, the Casa Materna 
(Mother House), nothing, absolutely 
nothing, is wasted. Shoes are very 
expensive, therefore the children go 
barefoot. The teachers make their 
own shoes. All the clothes worn by the 
children—and they are immaculate 
always—the boys in blue, the girls in 
pink, are made by the girls themselves 
under the guidance of their teachers. 
Youngsters, seven and eight years old, 
knit socks to be sold. Later, they cut 
out and make their own little dresses 
and there are three machines, run by 
the children, for making knitted sweat- 
ers, gloves, stockings, etc., for local 
manufacturers. Laundry is another 
expense; therefore, the children wash 
their own clothes in the well equipped 
school laundry. 

For fresh vegetables there is a gar- 
den in the school where the youngsters 
grow big tomatoes, string beans, pota- 
toes and grapes. The boys are kept 
busy in the garden, the girls in the 
sewing room and they not only save 
many lire but learn a trade for all their 
lives. The older children help in the 
kitchen, washing vegetables, drying 
dishes, going to the well for water, and 
feeding the chickens. There are 10 
beehives and the delicious fresh honey 
is sold in Vicenza. 

Each child has one toy, a skipping 
rope, a top or a ball, and all the year 
long he plays with this and cherishes 
it. He has never had one centessimo 
to spend and he is perfectly happy. He 
is glad to have the meagre necessities 
of life and the luxuries never even 
enter into his scheme of things. 





Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 

So blow it East or blow it West, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 












Speeches-Essays-Debates 


We write speeches, essays, orations and debates for 
$4.00 a thousand words, reserving the right to sell dupli- 
eates for $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,275 prepared addresses and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 








Tr “—— 
‘Higuer Epvucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


> Che Buiversity of Chiragn ; 


[20th Year Division1, Chicago, ae | 
= se 


BE. FIRST VOCATIONALIST 











dy 

i In Your Town 

F ayo THERE’S MONEY IN IT! 
y Organize a VOCARIS CLUB 


A profitable way to spend your vacation too! 
For interesting particulars address 


INTERNATIONAL ASS’N OF VOCARIS CLUBS 





Train For The Job 27 vou: 


and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free. Remarkable 
offer fully explained. Write for ‘‘Special Bonding Plan B.”” 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


WANTED IN 





Banks are employing hundreds of women in every depart- 
ment of bank work, even up tocashier, The work is ideal 
for women---clean, pieasant, congenial, with men’s pay. 

Learn bv mail. Catalog tree. EDGARG. ALCORN. Pres. 
American Schoo! of Finance, 83 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to 
travel. About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of 
positions sent Free. Write MR. OZMENT, For- 
mer Government Examiner, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and, RAILWAY. ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
> 5 oj nities, x est 3 : 
Endorsed iy Welewiach: Railway. Rad io, and Governme! 


im. 
Expenses low — opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Lee Sheet, Valparaiso, ind, 














1k Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
/' 6 velvet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 











Speakers, Dialogues and Entertaiu- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. : 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


SHORTHAND ReRSY'scHOoL* Reading, Pa: 
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- LENNES-JENKINS’ 
APPLIED ARITHMETICS 


A sane and progressive course | 
built on the best in modern method. 


A practical application of the 
everyday problems of life. 


The result of more than ten years’ 
investigation of current arithmetic. 


The material is excellently adapt- 
ed to the child using each book. 


Affiliated with the child’s activi- 
ties—hence his spontaneous inter- 
est. 


Gives many valuable suggestions 
for motivating work in arithmetic 
and provides much drill. 


The Teachers’ editions are special | 
features and relieve the teacher of | 
much drudgery, embodying not only 
answers, but solutions to compli- 
cated examples; supplementary and 
drill material, suggestions, etc., sup- 
plied at the minimum prices of the 
texts. 

Are attractively illustrated and 
substantially bound. 


Book I~—for grades 2, 3 and 4.72c 
Book II—for grades 5 and 6...80c 
Book III—for grades 7 and 8... .88c 


| Inquiries solicited. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, | 
East Washington Square, 





Philadelphia 











Dy 
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“WEBSTER'S 


NEW_INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


4 as dedowrng annual 
sine tae 


Because this foundation book in 


the schoolroom per- 
forms actual service. Successful teach- 
ers well know the help this “‘Supreme 
Authority ” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to men- 
tion its necessity in work on synonyms, 
pronunciation, new words, etc. It isa 
universal question answerer, equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds 
of New Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 








12,000 Biographical Entries. 6,000 Iilustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 


Why not suggest to your super- 4 
intendent that acopy ofthe “7 
New International be sup- 
plied for your school ? 
Write for Specimen Pages 
of Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, ete. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


ds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR 
Pe INFORMATION 
) VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
Mie, 203 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL AY How toStage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
“ i —= — 
‘and 3, Make-Up Goods, i 
etc. Forallagesand occasions. pious entire: Shoratee, 


Large catalog Free. : 
- S. DENISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
623 So.Wabash Dept. S8 f and college presentation, 

















For SONG BOOKS for your School 
Send Ac in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices, 
to Illinois State Register, Dept. N., Springfield, Ill. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


The salaries of presidents and fac- 
ulty members in State colleges and 
universities have increased 50 per cent 
since the school year of 1913-14, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Tigert of the 
Bureau of Education. 


In New York State, 168 or 250 
former school nurses have qualified as 
health teachers, and are now employed 
as such by boards of education in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. The state 
pays the regular quota toward the 
health teacher’s salary. 


Dr. I. C. White, a geologist, has giv- 
en a tract of coal land valued at $4,- 
000,000 jointly to West Virginia Uni- 
versity and the city of Morgantown, 
stipulating that the university shall 
devote the proceeds of its share to 
promoting the study of geology. 


During 1920-21 nearly 2,000 cases of 
defective speech were cured in Cleve- 
land public schools, under the direc- 
tion of M. Claudia Williams, super- 
visor of speech correction. The city 
maintains 141 speech classes and en- 
gages twenty-six special teachers for 
the work. 


A Buenos Aires astronomer reports 
the discovery of a new and exceeding- 
ly small planet. The diameter of this 
newly introduced member of the solar 
system is given at about fifteen and a 
half miles. Its orbit is elliptical, lies 
between those of Jupiter and Mars, 
und is covered in five years and seven 
months. 


In reference to our mention last 
month of the change of name in many 
states of teacher-training schools 
from Normal Schools to State Teach- 
ers’ colleges, our attention is called to 
the fact that in 1920 Rhode Island 
changed the name of Rhode Island 
Normal School to Rhode Island College 
of Education. 


Miss Eleanor Ransom, a freshman 
honor student at Vassar College, and 
the daughter of a Boston woman phy- 
sician, did not begin school till she 
was nine years old. In six years she 
covered the work of all the elementary 
grades and the high school, and at fif- 
teen she passed the Vassar entrance 
examinations among the highest in 
her class. 


Of 7,000 school teachers in France, 
statistics show that no less than 3,000 
are Communists. In a recent conven- 
tion, a resolution was passed demand- 
ing that all teachers receive the same 
salary, regardless of their length of 
service or grade of scholarship. In 
the course of the convention it was re- 
vealed that the average pay of French 
school teachers does not exceed, at 
present exchange, $7 a week. 


A recent London dispatch says that 
the Oxford Dictionary, begun in 1879 
by the late Sir James Murray, is now 
nearing completion. When finished the 
dictionary will fill more than 15,000 
pages. Sir James Murray, who died in 
1915, rose every morning at 6 o’clock 
to work on the dictionary and continu- 
ed on his task for the greater part of 
the day. It took him two months to 
deal with the history of “to” as used 
with the infinitive. 


Several organizations have joined 
with the New York and National Kin- 
dergarten Associations in a renewed 
effort to secure a law in New York 
State compelling the establishment of 
kindergartens upon petition of parents. 
Such a law has already been passed in 
eight states and efforts to obtain simi- 
lar legislation will also be made this 
year in Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, New Jersey and Virginia. 
It is estimated that there are 300,000 
children of kindergarten age in New 
York State who do not have the ad- 
vantage of kindergarten education. 


Victor records for February includ- 
ed two more Shakespeare scenes from 
“The Taming of the Shrew” as given 
by E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, 
cach scene on a separate record. These 
records—the rough but sincere wooing 
by Petruchio of Katherine and the 
“tamed” Katherine’s famous words of 












































This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. 
inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, giraffes, bears, camels, lions, circus 
clowns. Color suggestions, in story form, are given in connection with each picture. 
outlines are simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. 
lieve there is nothing that will prove more fascinating than this set. 


POSTPAIA .ncccccccccccccsceccccsessovecscoes PPPTTETITILIT TTT rrr 


COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted colors, packed in 

I Teachers who hav 
« bright 
oard work should 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
FAVORITE SONGS is biguer , 
and better than any other book 
in its class. 

It contains 170 of the 
world’s best songs. Postpaid. 


ii See . 
ee (GUND . 6604660 s6.0 ‘ 
Dee BO sectesceesns 15.00 


1922 CALENDAR PADS 


Plain pad with no covers. 





No. 0 size 1x 1% in. per 
Oe vt eetecds oe 8 15 
No. R size 1% x 1in. per 


The €§( Special for Prim 
Keep the Little Folks Busy 


e e e 

Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 

A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures of Jumbo, 
the elephant, Jocko, the monkey and many other well known circus 
friends. ‘Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 5x64 inches, suit- | 
able for coloring as well as for sewing. 
Price, per set, postpaid 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 


16 cards, each 6x9 





boxes. . 


CRAYOLAS 


6 contains 6 sticks. 








dozen. Postpaid... .15 


A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL 


We will sell postpaid to any teach 















€S(o paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt 

_ Deluxe 4] of ONE DOLLAR. 
Stationor, _ This is a high grade of social sta- 
4 tionery at 25c the quire. Less than 
half price. To make it easy enclose 
oo .- in an envelope and we 
b) will take the risk. Furnished only 

=—=—=—- in white. 





WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS 


The word building cards are 7+ 11 inches 
printed on both sides of heavy cardboard, Con 
tain about 160 letters, on each side, with a good 
variety of capitals and small letters. 

The number cards are 5x 10% inches, printed 
on both sides of eardboard. To be cut apart by 
the pupil. Very useful as busy work and in 
teaching arithmetic. 

Per doz., either words or figures and punetua 


tion marks, o be cut apart by the pupil, post 
PT rer mite bees enes $ .25 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 


— Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 
paid. 


No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen 
$1.25 


Twelve 
with 
month, 
ed on water col 
envelope 
Postpaid. 
per set 
per 
PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
for 3 
and have 
through. 


er in the United States 100 sheets of | 








ary Educato 


consists of 


As a seat 
No. 15, price, per set, 
$ .16 


itains | 8 sticks. 


CALENDAR OF FLOWERS 
TO COLOR 
ealendar 
tloral 
easily colored, print 








dozen 


coarse 





burnishe 
illustrated. 





No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per dozen 
TAP CRUE tT Ce TCR COLT ee eT eee 1.90 


No. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen 


LTS CE RRESE DE OS COCR RCE NOM OR Es 1.90 ‘3 


Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience—Postpaid 





Crayon Compass, each.......... j 

Blackboard Liner, each... arsiiar te rt 
Call Bell, No. 98°C, each... .. .40 
Steel Pens, per gross. . Deron 75 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100.......... 40 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, each. ._ 25 
Brush Tube Paste, each... .. er : ‘20 
Rubber Bands Sox Assorted No. 400, each 230 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen......... ieee 
Adhesive Tape—-12 yd. spool, each....... 15 
Thermometer, No, 5140, each........... 60 
Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each... .. ‘30 


Blackboard stencil borders appropriate for the 
Sexson, Assortment of — five 
prepaid. 
vo. 
ors, 27 to box..... : 
mee meee, OSG, Na. G6... cccccaccccce ae 
Pegs 1000 small round colored, No. 660... 1.35 


Jointed Animals 


They 





| 100 





wie 
pint 


Dennison Crepe Paper ‘in ft 
All Standard Colors, 
with two 


different designs | 
25 


27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six. standard col- | Ven Evern. Book ‘( 
TTC rere ae 40 | Dissected map o 


$1.75 ESCO Educator 
gold pen with pocket clip at 


PAPER STARS 
Adhesive 
, silver, 
1 in five 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
f assorted forms 
ot elaborat 


ire of real valt 


oo 
200 


reinto 


Ten animals in sections to be cut out and jointed, making movable toy 


When the animals are colored according to direction: 


educational value. 


a rea 


The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoc 


ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. Printed on a good qu 


il 


ily ¢ 


cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished with 


each set, which is put up in an attractive box. 
Price, per set (10 02.) Postpaid 





Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that 
drudgery of sharpening: pencils. 
fe send you Five Dozen P 
sells at FIVE cents in every 1 
them—they sell themselves— i 
amount $3.00. We then send you absolutely free of charge t! 
Sharpener illustrated here. 

Send no money. Simply drop us a ecard. 
ceils and! sharpener. It costs you nothing but the effort 
the children. They will be delighted with the plan to earn a 
er and you will be as delighted as they in having it. 


I'l’’S OPEN 


hundreds of 

ro YOU, 

good commercial pe 
Have your pupils 


each 


We pay postag: 


Sd) Euclid Aru Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHI0 





Ls) 


blocks. ... 
blocks... 1002. 


mats 


Md 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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Souvenir of Our School 


OvR artist said he was going to give us something out of the ordinary for 1922 and he 
did in our new No. 4. It is steel die embossed in rich, soft colors, 314x614 inches, 8 
insert pages with good illustrated composition. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use “publie school” for 
a heading) district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, 
the school board, 


Photo Souvenirs 


“Can you put my photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names?” Yes, that is where we have 
been putting the photos for 4 years and teachers like the arrangement. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or school- 
house and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return original with your order, A 
posteard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but we can copy from any size to size de- 
sired. We use a special design for photo of teac her, 

In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with land- 
scape instead of photo. 

We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a very 
—— and desirable sonvenir. We have a special design for this arrangement. 

hould you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following prices 
for each photo souvenir. 


Prices Postpaid for No. 4 


Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 
Example: It 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 
$1. 50, or $2.90 for 25, 
For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $38.45 for 25, 
a with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for “46 
each 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name in excess, 
Do not order souvenirs sent C. O, D. as printed matter weighing under 4 Ibs. cannot be 
sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O, Money Order. 
Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs, 
If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, 
we will be pleased to send them, 
Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 82 daily mails which is a great 


advantage to us as well as to our patrons, 
COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 














The Student 





Becomes an Enthusiast 


through a 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Grade Optical Products. 


| ~ that eyes ‘may see 


better and farther ==. : 


when he sees the minute objects and organisms as revealed 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPE 


The thought that he sees things at first hand as the scientist sees them, is a 
remarkable stimulant to his interest. 

Simple and well-built Bausch & Lomb Microscopes are made to fit every 
requirement of the class room and laboratory. 

Write for booklets—consult us about your microscope equipment, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, 


vler gies TON 


Leading American Makers of Photographie Lense: 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo-Mic vopre vhic Apparatus, Range 
jor Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, ‘Magn ifiers. and Other b 








| advice to womankind—do something 

| more than exhibit the glory of the Eng- 

| lish language. They are subtle and 
powerful studies in character. 


The project has been defined by Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick’s daughter, as fol- 
, lows: “The project is something which 
a the professor wants done, which he has 
—_ the children they want to 

0. 





Two years ago there were sixty-five 
cities in Nebraska paying superintend- 
ents $2,000 a year or more. This year 
there are 270 cities in this class. 
Omaha pays $10,000 and Lincoln $6,- 
| 000, and forty-two other cities pay 
$3,000 or more. 





Rochester, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO ONDON Courses in nature study and physi- 
Microscopes, Projection Apparatss, <f Pn conan 


porate, Ae ereens). cal geography have been introduced in- 

High: _te the native government high schools 
of India as a means of combating su- 
| perstitions of the people which tend to 
| hinder their advancement. These 
| courses are to be instituted in twenty 
| high schools at once and are to be 
taught by ‘native teachers specially 
trained in the scientific explanation of 
phenomena of India. 


| The New York Authors’ Club an- 








June 17 to August 11, 1922 


Grounds. 


ations for Summer Students in Chicago, 
and Book of Views. 


| 36th Year. Aawreaies. Box banal 





SUMMER SESSION 


Observation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools 


and in the College Demonstration School where Project is used. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


2944 Michigan Siva, Chicago. 


] | nounces that a large majority of its 
| |two hundred and sixty members voted 
that the book of the most enduring 
value to American literature published 
during 1921 was the Collected Poems 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Mr. 
Robinson, who was born in Maine in 
1869, is the author of the “The Tor- 
rent and the Night Before,’ ‘The 
Children of the Night,” ‘Captain 
Craig,” “The Man Against the Sky,” 
and “Merlin.” 


Mr. Geoffrey F. Morgan, whose 


Practical Courses for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grade 
Teachers. Credit toward di- 
ploma. Dormitories on College 


Ideal Recre- 

















tiful colors. 


with teacher’s name, etc., 








New poems; **Our § School,’’ 
‘Best O° Wishes,’ ‘The Parting Message,”’ Etc 
PRICE LIST: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 


name, $1.65, each additional one 14 Cents each; size 2°sx9 inches, 
$1.45 and additional ones 11 cents each, size 174x9 inches. 


Send at once 2 cents for small sample, or 10c for large and small, both prices including catalogue 
and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. 


The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1922 


These Souvenirs are thought to be the Most Beautiful and Helpful Gifts 
ever known for pupms. oe oe oe 

e e s te to the close of school an printec on heavy satin ri on. 

They are poems appropriate e “Parewell,”” Spee Our Parting flours.” 


name has frequently appeared as a 
contributor to “Normal Instructor,” 

will resign from the educational work 
of the New York Y. M. C. A. where he 
is now engaged and devote his entire 
time to the lecture platform. During 
the summer he will tour Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky as 
a featured number of the Redpath 
Chautauqua program, after which he 


Try them this Season. 
Seven beau- 


Ten or less next size marks 


A Gift is given with every order. 











ogi orders: A discount of 10 per cont. wiilthe Heavy Ribbon Book Marks acacia: will engage in lyceum work for the 
If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. same company. 

BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 70 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
| The Official Information Bureau of 
Easiest Shorthand $1800 for a a Story’ Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New 
ted pee by ag he ~ 4 ene te gn rigs York City, loans unusually beautiful 

nand. erican 

Approved by experts. Write. dicta: Revers sist ear, bo ioe fives esioues geht W | lantern slides, both colored and plain, 






etc., rapidly as 





tion, mess . 
spoken, after brief, bled asant prac- 
tice. Ik vorite mi “thod 1 
nake note 











L he y 
" aia in n your Ee 
Nav courte, commercia 3 by. c vate stenog- 
i eachers. Slight cost. Kt. hort rthand--for busy people, 

. Proof Lessons, Refund rantee and re 


h Testi ials free, nostnaid, Addres: 
KING INSTITUTE, EK.191 StationF, | NEW YORK CITY 





tune. me Cy anion ts rite, 
ti 3 w mill give on the trainin; right in your own home 
rine our spare Jr Radoreed by eminent writers in- 
cluding the late Jae: ke Le 





illustrative of Switzerland in its many 
| interesting phases, free of charge to 
| lecturers who wish to feature Switzer- 


am: 

too. A new practical course of 
t 

for new booklet *‘How To Write.°* 





bate pi PEAY. ,No obligations: the, pookiet Ja fee. H/jand in one of their discourses. A 
oo ER RIER GHOTHEUTE, Shere Oe special lecture describing “Schools and 





School Life in Switzerland,” written by 











i HOME STUDY 
Lincoln-Jefferson University. fo%r Str" 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
Schoota, leading toderrees Bx 239F, 64 W. Randolph St.,Chicago 





Music Teachers Service 2: 


ploma-Text. 
Porficld’s Musical Institate, 41}, 


reed-Culture-Meth- | a well known Swiss writer is also avail- 
Automatie-Di- | pble, free of charge, together with 


Interstate-Accredited-Unite: Register Ivey. | Slides covering this ever timely subject. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 26 to August 5,1922 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING—ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

tie Dormitory—New Gymnasium. 

UMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward, 
For catalogs address the REGISTRAR, 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept.N.I. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


Valparaiso "University 


will open May 30, 1922, and will continue twelve 
weeks, During the summer session there will be 
beginning, intermediate and advanced courses 
offered in the following departments : 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economies, Music, 
Fine Arts, Commerce, Publie Speaking, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. 
‘The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $30.00 for the 
term of 12 weeks. Board—The University maintains 
a cafeteria where the best board may be obtained at 
lowest prices. Rooms $18.00 to $30.00 for the term. 
Bulletin aiingic comp lete information ev nocd 
courses, etc. mailed free. Addre: 
JOHN E. ROESSLER, Pentbont Valparaiso University 
Dept.54, Valparaiso, Indiana. 














‘The youn Arts Gonservatary 


Incorporated and Accredited 


ELIAS DAY 
President and Director of Dramatic Department 
Announces 


A Summer Master School 


in which ELIAS DAY will conduct two classes of 

special interest to teachers, June 19 to July 29th. 

FIRST CLASS: Principles of Dramatic Art and their proper 
use, including Story Telling, Art of the Monologue and 
Teaching Methods. 

SECOND CLASS: Play Production with practical demon 
strations on a stage completely equipped for actual 
working conditions. 

Write today for our special Summer Bulletin. 

Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our own Building, 

ideally located in the heart of the North Side Art Center. 


_— O, 1160 No. Dearborn prenieea Chicago 

















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 20— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 28. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments— I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty —Fine Equipment 
—Central L ti Accredit 
dress Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 so Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 














‘Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or i ts equivalent. 
| Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A B.,R. ¢ 
_Dept. 31, | Mi 1 Reese t 


MAKE MONEY N URSING! 


Trained nurses are always in demand. You can become 
one in your spare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week. We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of our 
course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospital expe rie 
ence provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at once for 
catalog. State age. American Training Schoo! for 
Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Accredited. 3 year course. Requirements: good health, age 19-36, 
good character, high school diploma or its equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. Separate home for 
nurses. Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis Avery Chicago, Ill. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
OR NURS 


Three om... — e. we by the State of ftir, Theoreti- 
caland practical class work oe fo J: aig tie i a 
nance provided as wellasan allowance each For further in 01 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING. SCHOOL HIGAGO, ILL. ih. 
2449 Washington Bivd., Oo 


FREA\e¢c* BANKING 


° “ f the srest < opportunities in this attractive 
profession learn py mail ins 





































time. Sead for sg a ‘Rovoblsatos 


American School of Finance, 7 cLene Gids., Columbus, 0. 
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New Vigor and “Pep’ 


Here are extracts from letters, 
typical of the many constantly 
received from “Daily Dozen” en- 
thusiasts: 


“Music a Great Aid” 


“TI am delighted with the records 
and they solve my problem of ex- 
ercise, thus making me a more effi- 
cient teacher. The music is a 
great aid,’ writes Mr. Guy Eugene 
Oliver, of Northwestern College, 
Illinois. 


Enthusiastic 


I just want to add my word of 
enthusiasm to the many others re- 
garding your wonderful records. 
They have filled a long felt want. 
For the first time in months, I 
might say in years, I can relax at 
night and sleep. God bless Walter 
Camp and the Health Builders, 
say 1—Mabel Corlew Smith, New 


York. 
“So Much Fun” 


Mrs. Mary Bates, of Duluth, 
Minn., says, ‘“We are enjoying the 
exercises very much. It is so much 
more fun to exercise to music.” 


Whole Family Delighted 


We wish to express our satis- 
faction and delight with our sets 
of records and exercises. Our en- 
tire family of eight, including the 
maid, are taking them. The chil- 
dren are fascinated with them and 
bring the neighbors’ children to do 
them.—Mrs. Charles C. Hickisch, 
828 Vine St., La Crosse, Wis. 


“Wonderful Records” 


The set of records has come. 
I never knew that exercises could 
be made so attractive. The Al- 
bum makes the whole a most beau- 
tiful gift. That is what I wish it 
for—for my son. I am certainly 
going to show and recommend 
your wonderful exercise records 
to all of my friends.—Mrs. Kate 
W. Hudson, 202 W. California St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 









Users Filled With | 
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Ke eping Fit to " 


Free Trial 
Record 


Proves It 


machine and show you what bully fun it 
is!” urged my friend Jim Smiley. “I used 
to feel just as ‘played-out’ as you do now—after a 
hard day—but not any more! Come on, I'll cure 
your headache, too!” he promised. 

I was spending the night at Jim’s house. We had 
a little talk before turning in, and I confessed to 
feeling exhausted and rotten. He had selected a re- 
cord and was already putting it on the phonograph, 
so I agreed to try his keeping fit exercises—just to 
please him. 

After setting up some large charts that showed 
by actual photographs the exact movements to 
make, Jim started the machine. After a few words 
of explanation by a voice, speaking from the record, 
a lively tune started, and then the voice began giv- 
ing the commands. I watched Jim and did just as 
he did. Almost at once I began to feel exhilarated 
—the way you feel when the jazz band starts. We 
did one exercise after another in 


ad OF on, old man, I’ll put a record on the 
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ere, Famous “Daily Dozen,” Now on Fascinating Pho- 
ne A | nograph Records, Is Bringing New Energy, Health 
and Vitality to Thousands—Both Men and Women 


By Bruce Gordon 


ter of keeping the muscles of the “torso” in perfect 
condition. If your “torso” is fit, so are you! 

People fail to realize that the true seat of the 
vital forces is in the abdomen—not the brain! This 
great secret of health and energy is still known 
and practised in the Orient—in India and China 
where the “throne of life” is rightly regarded to be 
in the solar-plexus—in the trunk. The “Daily Doz- 
en” exercises are scientifically devised to keep this 
vital spot in splendid muscular condition—and the 
whole body and mind get the benefit. 


10 Minutes Fun Is All You Need 


, 





Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen,” set to specially se- 
lected music on phonograph records, become the 
ideal, effortless exercise—and every time you swing 
through these enjoyable movements you can be sure 
that your body and mind are being kept fit in the 
most efficient and effective way ever devised! And 

it takes only 10 minutes a day. 





this way until we had _ gone 
through Walter Camp’s whole fa- 
mous “Daily Dozen’—the exer- 
cises this great Yale coach and 
athletic authority devised during 
the war to keep the Army and 
Navy, the Cabinet and other offi- 
cials, fit and energetic for their 
work. F R 

It took only about ten minutes 
and I had to agree with Jim that 
it was bully good fun. Besides, I 
suddenly discovered that my head- 
ache had indeed vanished entirely. 

To make a long story short, I 
too became a “Daily Dozen.” en- 
thusiast. Every morning now for 
the past three months, I have 





Trial Record 
and Chart 


aE 





Try the First Record Free! 


See for yourself—-without any ex- 
pense whatever—how the “Daily 
Dozen” set to music will build up 
YOUR health and strengthen your 
nerves. We will send you the first 
record of the set for you to try. This 
full-size, ten inch double-disc record, 
playable on any disc machine, con- 
tains the first four exercises of the 
“Daily Dozen.” Keep this record for 
five days and experience for yourself 
the remarkable benefits to be obtain- 
ed from ten minutes’ daily fun. 

Do not send any money. We will 
send you postpaid, plainly wrapped, 
the full-sized record, with instruc- 
tions and a book by Walter Camp, all 
for 5 days’ Free Trial. Then, if you 








sprung out of bed with real an- 
ticipation of the ten minutes’ fun 
with the phonograph that is making me feel better, 
eat better, sleep better, yes, and work better than I 
ever did before. I used to think, like many other 
“indoor men,” that I didn’t like to exercise. That 
was before I experienced the effects of the “new 
principle of exercise” that is embodied in the 
Health Builders System—using the famous “Daily 
Dozen” —set to music—with Mr. Camp’s special 
permission. 


If Your “Torso” Is Fit, So Are You 


I have found that men and women can keep them- 
selves fit with only ten minutes a day—but the 
place where they must look after themselves is in 
the “torso” or trunk muscles. 

Americans have lost sight of this fact—to their 
cost. Keeping fit is not a matter of long, tiresome 
exercises with dumbells and gymnasium apparatus, 
or of strenuous out-door games. It is simply a mat- 


decide to follow the complete Walter 
Camp System of Health Building, as 
you surely will, we will send you the remaining records 
of the Health Builders System, complete with charts 
containing 60 actual photographs and instructions. But 
do not decide until after you have taken advantage of 
this Free Trial offer. Remember, the first record is 
sent you at our expense, so do not hesitate to mail the 
coupon now—before you forget it. Health Builders, 
Dept. 103, Oyster Bay, New York. 


TRIAL RECORD COUPON 


Health Builders, 
Dept. 103, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send me for FREE TRIAL the first record of 
the famous ‘‘Daily Dozen” Exercises. I will either er 
roll for the complete Health Builder System or retur: 
the trial record in five days. 


eeceeeeeceoecseeececeeeeeee ee MUEUGe ceo eoe esos ee ee 
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Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher's effort is better rewarded if chil- 
dren have the active minds that are nurtured by 
healthy bodies. The necessity of play and physi- 
cal development in education has long been 
established; the necessity of proper, scientifically 
built playground equipment follows as a matter 
of course. 


As the installation and direction of playgrounds 
often rests on the teacher's initiative, a proper 
knowledge of playground equipment and play- 
ground planning is of decided advantage. 


Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a textbook on playground 
equipment and playground planning. Regardless 
of the limit of your appropriation or whether you 
plan a new installation or extension, you will find 
in catalog “L” any number of suggestionsthat will 
make your selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 


When you send for catalog “L” please give us a 
brief outline of your problems and get without cost 
or obligation of any nature, the benefit of our fifty 
years experience in the building of gymnasium 
and playground equipment of the highest class. 


We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 


teachers an invitation to avail themselves of our 
services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 336 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 








Finish Your College Work~ 


For a Degree by Correspondence 


Courses in Theology, Philosophy, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, Economics, Homiletics, Languages, Bible, 
Short Story Writing, Literature, Law, etc. 
Technical degree of B. Sc. 
in Business Administration. 


Our posteraduate gtude ents — radnate 3 of more than 


150 recognized colleg esidence credits from 
recognized college re quire: od for "admiasion to course for 
B. A. degree. Enroll at any time. Bulletin Free. 


POTOMAC UNIVERSITY 


18th Year. Dept.4. Washington, D.C. 


\ y, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified Hi 


side of two years. Meetsall re wh, for entrance to college 
and the leading rofessions. his and thirty-six other practical 
courses are desertb. bed in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-367, Drexel Ave. & 58th caao] 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
ateady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short houra, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No Jolitical pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions Common school education sufficient, 
Full information and questions used by the 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























You can cometete 



















Good memory is absolutely 
essential tosuccess, forMemory 
is Power. 
your ayeeet 
send y ‘ 


ou ipy= 
Memory and Goncentra- 
est, renee ve book, How 
to Remember names, faces, studies— 
devciop wil, ‘Self-Confidence: Write today. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





Dept. 791 
FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, College and Post Graduate 

( arses thoroughiy taught by mail. Matriculation Fee $20.00; 

tuition free to first applicants. For ‘*‘Free Tuition Plan’’, apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
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Boys and Girls Learn Health 
Through Pictures 


The Malden (Mass.) public schools 
are pioneers in a practical health cam- 
paign in which unusual results are be- 
ing secured by the application of visual 
methods, stimulating the children to 
prove the efficacy of hygienic rules. 
This novel program is under the direc- 
tion of Professor C. E. Turner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Secretary of the Health and Sani- 
tation Committee of the Society for 
Visual Education. With this live, ope- 
rating health program real results are 
quickly apparent. Professor Turner 
states that in the classes which last 
year received this health instruction 
only one-fifth of the children were up 
to normal weight at the beginning of 
the school term. By March of that 
year three-fifths of the class were up 
to normal. Other classes in the same 
school, with the same type of children, 
showed no change. Out of a group of 
39 only one child failed to show marked 
improvement. 

“Teach the boys that certain foods 
furnish ‘pep’ and ‘go’ qualities and tell 
the girls about the relation of these 
foods to beauty, and you win their in- 
terest in their own behalf,” declared 
Prof. Turner. ‘Set a child to making 
scrapbooks and posters visualizing his 
physical development, and you awaken 
a natural ambition which is far more 
effective than a mother’s nagging en- 
treaties to Johnnie to drink his milk 
and eat his mush.” Even very little 
children, said Professor Turner, un- 
derstand what is meant when the 
teacher visualizes building foods by 
calling them the twin fairies, “Growth 
Material” and ‘‘Repair Material,” who 
live in milk and eggs; energy makers 
like cereals and macaroni, visualized 
by the brownie “Pep”; regulator foods 
such as vegetables and fruits, visual- 
ized by Mr. Policeman; mineral foods 
represented by the “Iron Knight” who 
lives in spinach, carrots and apples. 
Children trace their “weight line” on 
charts of their own construction, make 
cut-outs and posters which show pic- 
torially how a proper diet increases 
weight, and in various ways are moti- 
vated to do faithfully for themselves 
the things they are taught. Competi- 
tions in health and weight are arranged 
between small groups in the lower 
grades and between entire classes in 
the upper grades to further stimulate 
active health interest on the part of 
the boys and girls. 





Shortage of Teachers for Indian 
Service 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission states that there is a 
shortage of teachers in the Indian 
Service and that until further notice 
it will receive applications for such po- 
sitions. The basic salary offered for 
such positions is $760 a year. Those 
who have had supervisory experience 
may be appointed as principals or in- 
spectors at basic salaries ranging from 
$900 to $1,200 a year. To all salaries 
there is added the increase of $20 a 
month allowed by Congress. In addi- 
tion, furnished quarters, heat and light 
are provided by the Government free 
of cost, and at each boarding school 
there is a common mess where meals 
are furnished at cost. 

Applicants are not required to un- 
dergo a written examination but are 
rated upon their physical ability, 
weighted at ten per cent, and their ed- 
ucation, training and experience, 
weighted at ninety per cent. Teachers 
in kindergarten, elementary, and high- 
school grades are needed. About 200 
vacancies in all exist. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
with the secretary of the local board of 
civil service examiners at the post of- 
fice or customhouse in any city. 


Two things indicate a weak mind,— 
to be silent when it is proper to speak, 
and to speak when it is proper to be 





silent.—Persian Proverb. 















often Earn More Than 


$200 A Week 


L Teo of the amazing increase 
in the use of cartoons in News- 
Z papers, Magazines, Advertising, 
Movie Industry, ete, New car- 

are ded to meet this 
ever-increasing demand. In this 
fascinating uncrowded pee. 
YOU can find a glorious high- 
salaried opportunity. 


Easy To Learn At Home 


EN who never before had 
touched a drawing pencil, have 
easily become cartoonists by our won- 
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Giada for Authorship 3 


How towrite, whatto write, il 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master a 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 











Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, |} 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
fj for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
if One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
toplay writing alone. 















derful original method of 
pains nen Regardless of your past 
Gc or education, you too can 
kly learn to draw the comic strips, 









political cartoons, animateds, comics 
and other cartoons which bring such 
splendid salaries to cartoonists. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET! 


Just published! It explains the 
wonderful opportunities open to 
you in this fascinating big-pay 
business; it gives up-to-date 
interesting life stories of famous 
rtoonists, explains why they re- 
ceive their enormous salaries, and 
describes in detail how this new 
method can easily develop you intoa 
good cartoonist. Sent to you upon re- 
poe Noobligation. Write today to 


fashington School of Cartooning 
wa Stee Sone Bie ean, D.C. 





T There i is no other institution or agency doing somuch jig 
J. for writers, young or old. The universities recognize | 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
j faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
1 Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for | 
j they are constantly recommending our courses. " 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page envied inf cotalngue free 


Son Ciempatonce hool LF 
Dept 48, Springfield, odeeg oe 


Pn shit 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
ap A As A tN 






















Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each ' 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is en- 
dorsed by leading artists everywhere, A child can 
readily grasp and understand this plan of instruction. 
Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for full information, 
test lesson plate, examples of students’ work and 
evidence of what you, too, can accomplish. Please 
state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Domestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 

More than a hundred illustrations. 

Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


























‘Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
| Questions, each subject 40 cents, 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
| 6 or more copies, 12'4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. | 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Ww. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, | 
| 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
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COSTUMES 
scat PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc., for all school 

slays and operas. 
Enekesperian » and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 

Box Ps 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, I. 

















got LESSONS FREE 


You can vead music like this quickly 
§N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells how to oamn to ip play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Beginners or advanced eee. Your 
only expense Tn 2c per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 









CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete., composed of 
questions used in recent Gov’ t exams. and lesson shects are 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 9.50 per 
cent in Gov’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated catalog 
and full particulars free. CIVIL SERV ICE CORRES. SCHOOL, 
5531 HARMER STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Home-Study and Resident Courses. 
Summer School for Teachers, 
200 Courses Taught by Federal Experts. 
Send for catalogs and utilize spare time. 
LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph,D., President 








LEARN GREGQ@ 


AT HOME 


also bookkeeping, banking, penmanship, typewriting. s#!¢s 
manship—any business subject. New, different method 
makes Lessons plain and easy. Positions secured. 

We want representatives and will pay a good commission. 
Fargo School of Business, Inc., Fargo, N.Dak. 


SHORTHAND 

















A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
AT HOME Stoo te $20 ~Shorth and -Saleemanship. 
Wesineee Cot 





stu 
202 Liberty Bids. Peoria, tI. 





° With Good Pay 

A Job For Life and Treatment, 
Annual Vacation and Sick Leave, under “Uncle Sam”, 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free 
k ‘‘B-65”’ will tell you about it. Writetoday. Chicag? 
Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bldg.» Chicago» 
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New and Easy Way 
To Learn Music 


Learn to Play and Sing in Spare Time at Home--- Every Step Made Simple as 
A B C by Print-and-Picture Lessons That You Can’t Go Wrong On 








the violin or piano—or whatever your favorite instru- 
ment may be—or that you could take part in singing? 

How many an evening’s pleasure has been utterly spoiled 
and ruined by the admission “I can’t sing,” or “No, I am 
sorry, but I can’t play.” 

At all social gatherings, some one is sooner or later sure 
to suggest music. When the others gather around for the 
fun, the one who can take no part feels hopelessly out of it— 
a wall flower—a mere listener and looker on! 

Or those long and lonésome evenings at home, when min- 
utes seem like hours—how quickly the time would pass if 
you could spend it at the piano or organ—or in making a 
violin “talk,” or in enjoying some other instrument. 

And now—at last—this pleasure and satisfaction that you 


Hit: often have you wished that you knew how to play 


have so often wished for can easily be added to your daily 


life. ; 
No need to join a class or pin yourself down to certain 
hours for lessons or practice. No need to 





Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson 


plished players or singers under my di- 
rection by mail. Also thousands of men 
and women 50 to 60 years old—includ- 
ing many who have never before tried 
to play any instrument or taken a lesson 
of any kind—have found my method 
equally easy. My method is as thor- 
ough as it is easy. I teach you the only 
right way—teach you to play or sing by 
note. No “trick” music, no “numbers,” 
no makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new”—simply be- 
cause it is so radically different from 


the old and hard-to-understand ways of teaching music. 
But my method is thoroughly time tried and proven. Over 
250,000 successful pupils—in all parts of the world, and in- 
cluding all ages from boys and girls to men and women—are 
the proof. Read the enthusiastic letters from some of them, 








pay a dollar or more per lesson to a private 


teacher. Neither the question of time nor || Learn to Play by Note 


expense is any longer a bar—every one of 
the obstacles that have been confining your ooonie 
enjoyment to mere listening have now been || organ 
removed. oa Violin 

My method of teaching music—in your | Drums & Traps 


For Beginners or Advanced Pupils 


Harmony and 

Composition 
Sight Singing 
Guitar 


spare time at home, with no strangers mae Banjo al 
around to embarrass you—makes it amaz- || Mandolin Steel Guitar 
ingly easy to learn to sing by note or to play |} Clarinet Harp 
any instrument tas see 

y ’ : ' Saxophone Piccolo 

You don’t need to know the first thing || Cello Trombone 
about music to begin—don’t need to know Automatic Finger Control 
one note from another. My method takes Voice & Speech Culture 





out all the hard part—overcomes all the 








difficulties—makes your progress easy, 


rapid and sure. 
Whether for 














an advanced pu- 


SUCCESS pil or a_begin- 


“Since I’ve been taking ner, my method 
your lessons I've made over ius a revolution- 


$200 with my violin. Your 


no a ce Prove 
N: J. ment over the 
“When I started with you old method used 


Boren nothing about the ° 
rE Shah" sinest ny || by private teach- 
piece of music.”—Kasson ers. The lessons 


Swan, Denmark, Col. Co., 


Nova Scotia. I send you ex- 
“I want to extend the plain every point 


heartiest approval of your 


Piano Course. It has done and show every step in simple Print- 


More for me than years of 


qther lessons."—Moxie N. || and-Picture form that you can’t go 


Lewis, 319 Jefferson, 


Neosho, Mo, wrong on—every step is made as clear 
The folks at home are de- as A-B-C. My method makes each 


lighted to hear me play 


have wean so well. You 1! step so easy to understand and prac- 


im eee tice that even children only 10 to 12 
years old have quickly become accom- 

















which you will find printed at the left—sam- 
ples of the kind of letters I am receiving in 
practically every mail. My file contains 
thousands of such letters. Largely through 
the recommendations of satisfied pupils, I 
have built up the largest school of music in 
the world. 

When learning to play or sing is so easy, 
why continue to confine your enjoyment of 
music to mere listening? Why not at least 
let me send you my free book that tells you 
all about my methods? I know you will find 
this book absorbingly interesting, simply 
because it shows you how easy it is to turn 
your wish to play or sing into an actual 
fact. Just now I am making a special short 
time offer that cuts the cost per lesson in 


two—send your name now, before this special offer is with- 
drawn. No obligation—simply use the coupon, or send your 
name and address in a letter or on a postcard. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U.S. School of Music, 63 Brunswick Bldg., New York 


ll Mr. David F. Kemp, U. S. School of Music, 

ll 63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Il Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” and 
|| Particulars of your special offer. I am interested in the following course: 
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well-dressed teacher knows 


HE knows that the Modified 

Educator will give her smart 
style. 

She knows that the Modified 

Educator will give her foot comfort. 


Flexible, roomy, good - looking, 
the Modified Educator makes an 
ideal shoe for the teacher. It is 
endorsed by the Y. W.C.A. for its 
400,000 members. 


Designed to give the foot good- 
looking lines, it em- 
bodies all the ortho- 
pedic principles of 





MODIFIED 


the famous Educator—the shoe that 
“lets the feet grow as they should.” 


Wearing it will mean no more 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, or 
fallen arches—instead solid comfort 
standing or walking. 


Make a point of seeing this 
shoe. If your dealer doesn’t carry 
it, write us or phone the local 
Tel-U-Where bureau for name of 
nearest dealer. 

Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 
22 High Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATOR 





Write for our FREE chart 
explaining foot health in an 





interesting way. It will 
help you in your hygiene 


FOR WOMEN talks to the children. 
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Straight Bones 
in a Modified 
Educator Shoe 





Unless stamped like 
this it is not a 
Modified Educator 
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i In most nations the race tie is the 
ideal at the basis of political unity. 
In each of them.one race so far out- 
numbers all other races that the 
national name implies a blood kin- 
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| ship of its citizens. But in our 
eH! nation, in the United Stales, the tie HO 
3 is not of blood, but of belief in an 6 
ry ideal of liberty; therefore race does % 
sd not count in determining whether |X 
g or not one is an American. In that Y 
¢ respect America is unique among ¢ 
P| great independent nations. () 
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Right and Wrong in Physical Training 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 




















—N instructor in physical education has been giving a 
series of lessons to a group of teachers in the public 
schools. The purpose of these lessons has been to 
furnish the teachers with exercises which they could 
employ in their respective classrooms for the im- 

Beg provement of the health and physique of their pupils. 
The writer has been observing a few of these lessons. The in- 
structor’s system is based on the principle of military training; but 
not having been under military training herself, she overemphasizes 
the angularity and jerkiness of the military system. When she calls 
“ATTEN-TION!” every muscle in her body becomes rigid, and she 
brings the right foot up to the left and claps it to the floor with a 
crash. It jars everything in her body that is movable. Her arms 
and fingers are thrust straight down. Her features are strained and 
her voice as she gives commands is harsh and rasping because of the 
nervous and muscular tension which inevitably follows the attitude 
of strain and rigidity which she assumes. She calls to the teachers 
to “stand up straight,” to “pull the chin in,” to “act as though you 
had some life in you.” She is not pleased with the speed with which 
they come to the attitude of attention, so she has them do it over and 
over again, each time with a little more nervous, staccato, and jerky 
movement, if this be possible. Every exercise performed—“hands 
on hips,” “hands on shoulders,” “arms thrust forward,” “right face,” 
“about face,” etc.—are all executed in a rigid, highly angular and ill- 
poised manner. The voice of the instructor is exciting and irritat- 
ing; it is consonant with her posture and movements. 





NE could hardly think of anything less well-adapted to the needs 
of American teachers and their pupils than the system of exer- 
cises taught by this instructor in physical education. The manner 
of life of our people tends to make them rigid, angular, jerky, and 
neurotic. Our voices seem harsh and irritating to those who come to 
our shores from countries whose peeple are not so tense as we are. 
What our teachers and our pupils need is a type of physical educa- 
tion which will help them to gain control of their restless, tense, ill- 
poised manner. We need exercises for poise and relaxation. We 
need bending, twisting, and stretching exercises. Our children need 
to be soothed rather than excited by the voice of an instructor in 
physical education. 

The effect of the very accentuated military system is worse when 
it is administered by women, because they go to extremes in execu- 
tion of the angular, rigid movements. The voice of the typical 
woman giving commands for the execution of staccato exercises 
rasps the nervous system, alike of children and of adults. There is 
probably no place in the world where that sort of thing would do 
more harm than in American schools. 


ERVOUS and muscular tension is the cause of much needless 
waste of energy in American life, in the classroom as well as 
outside. We are living at such a rapid pace that we think we have 
to keep keyed up constantly so that we will be ready for the demands 
that are certain to be made upon us. A large’proportion of Ameri- 
can people, children as well as adults, do not let down completely 
even during sleep. Investigations have shown that pupils often come 
to school in the morning with the tension which they had when they 
left school the previous afternoon. Everything is moving so swiftly 
in our towns and cities that pupils often do not relax when they are 
at home, where they should be protected from the constant stimula- 
tion to which we think we have to subject them in the school. The 
widespread use of the automobile and the telephone, and the exces- 
sive indulgence in motion pictures, jazz music, and the like serve 
only to intensify the strain which most pupils are under in our 
schools to-day. The work of the schools cannot be accomplished un- 
less most of the pupils well exert themselves to the utmost while in 
the classroom. 





The purpose of physical exercises should be to relax the tension 
produced by intellectual work instead of to increase it. This cannot 
be accomplished when the teacher in setting a model for pupils is 
herself rigid, tense, and nervous. The instructor referred to at the 
outset kept calling to her pupils to “hurry up” in their exercises, 
She would say, “You are as slow as snails.” “Be snappy.” “Show 
some life about you.” “You act as though you were going to bed in- 
stead of trying to improve your bodies.” ‘Wake up,” etc., etc., ad 
nauseam. 


ie cannot be too much impressed upon teachers, as well as upon 
others, that most persons in American life need to be helped to 
slow down instead of to become more excited and intense. This in- 
structor would have helped her teacher-pupils much more if she had 
shown them how to do exercises in a slow and deliberate instead of 
in a hasty and jerky way. Her manner as well as her voice ought to 
have been soothing instead of rasping. She should have shown how 
to take exercises which would require calmness and poise for effec- 
tive execution. She made her teacher-pupils take stiff, rigid, con- 
strained postures in the belief that this was the best way to stimu- 
late physical function and to overcome defective posture. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the rigid posture tended to accentuate instead of alleviate 
the defects. As a result of increasing nervous tension, physical 
function was injured rather than improved. 

It would have been vastly better for these teachers to have spent 
the twenty-five minutes a day devoted to physical exercises in play- 
ing games than in going through these nervous, ill-poised, restless 
military movements. If they had played interesting games, their 
nervous tension would have been relaxed and then physical function 
would have been improved. They would have enjoyed the games, but 
they did not enjoy their physical exercises because no normal person 
can enjoy nervous, tense, rigid movements. Physical defects will be 
remedied better by plays and games than by any set, formal gymnas- 
tics. Nature has so constructed the body that when it is used to ac- 
complish ends such as are presented in games and plays, the bodily 
mechanism will work to greatest advantage. 


OT only is the rigid, jerky system ill-suited to our American 
schools in respect to physical training, but it is equally ill- 
suited to the needs of our pupils in mental training. American 
children do not require to be aroused or excited so much as they re- 
quire to be steadied and calmed. The experiences of everyday life, 
even in rural sections, are apt to be too exciting, and we ought not in 
the schools to add to the already overstimulating effects of the world 
outside. It is conceivable that pupils in some schools in out-of- 
the-way places remote from the current of American life need to be 
excited by irritating commands and jerky, staccato bodily move- 
ments; but where there is one pupil of this sort there are probably 
fifty thousand of a contrary sort. 

American children are showing signs of a decline in concentrated 
attention. So many different sorts of things claim their attention 
during any one day that they seem ill at ease if they are required to 
remain uninterruptedly at one task for a long period. Parents in 
every section of the country have complained to the writer of the 
impossibility of holding their children to their intellectual tasks long 
enough to master them. We ought in our schools to try to counteract 
this tendency in American life, but we cannot accomplish it by such 
physical exercises as have been described above. When a pupil has 
spent fifteen or twenty minutes performing jerky movements and lis- 
tening to raucous, staccato commands, he is not helped at all to apply 
himself continuously to intellectual tasks for a considerable period; 
on the contrary, his ill-poised physical exercises have tended to pro- 
duce mental restlessness and flighty attention. Why should a teacher 
require pupils to go through exercises that retard rather than assist 
concentrated mental effort? 
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“Selling” Progress to Friend Patron 


BY FRANK H. 








In the hilly Glenmont, Ohio, rural community six years of systematic sales talk caused the people 
to purchase a new-type school building, which is being occupied this year for the first time. 


ROM one point of view, salesmanship is 
the biggest line of endeavor to-day. 
Everybody is selling something. It may 
be a labor-saving device, or other pro- 
duct which is the fruit of someone’s 

idea, or it may be skill in doing things, or ideas 
themselves. 

The teacher is a salesman. That may sound 
strange, but it is true, nevertheless. The teach- 
er possesses, or should possess, knowledge, 
character habits, and skill which he sells to his 
pupils. Not only this, but in addition he should 
sell to all the people of the community the bet- 
ter school idea, modern school methods idea, 
the good roads idea, modern farming idea, good 
health idea, and the idea of good citizenship. 

In a legal contract, not only competent 
parties and legal subject matter are necessary, 
but agreement (meeting of minds) and consid- 
eration are required. If a business transaction 
is such that Mr. Smith has in mind the selling 
of a Ford, but Mr. Jones, the buyer, has the im- 
pression that it is an Overland that he is buy- 
ing, there is no legal contract because the 
minds have not met. The teacher has in mind 
an idea, a plan, a solution to some problem. He 
must so present it that there becomes a oneness, 
an agreement of minds. The consideration for 
the teacher is largely the consciousness of hav- 
ing rendered a service. 

Selling articles of merchandise is no easy 
job. Especially is the selling of something new 
difficult, requiring oftentimes thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising and fre- 





that determination 
was slowly broken 
down. The first 
time an _  advertise- 
ment is seen, the 
impression may not 
be deep, but as it is 
seen here and there 
day after day, and 
week after week, re- 
sults may be pro- 
duced. Years, and 
sometimes  genera- 
tions, are required 
to establish an idea. 

Stanley Hall tells 
of two pedagogues 
of the _ thirteenth 
century who fought 
a duel for the right 
spelling of a word. 
The Franks are said 
to have debated in church assembly whether or 
not a woman is a human being. Girls were at 
one time not admitted to our high schools and 
colleges. When Emerson was in 


CLOSE, Superintendent of Public Schools,Holmes County, Ohio 


That gets us to the question what makes a 
good salesman. In the first place, he must 
know thoroughly what he sells, and believe 
wholeheartedly in it. He must be vivacious, 
vicarious, enthusiastic, tactful, direct, attrac- 
tive, have a pleasing voice, and understand 
the customer’s nature. His work is to bring 
about a meeting of minds. 

A teacher must have like qualifications, and 
his efficiency is measured by the proximity of 
the pupils’ and parents’ minds to his. The 
teacher must know what’s best along the line of 
school methods and policies; understand them 
thoroughly; believe absolutely in them; and 
press forward as a salesman creating an atmos- 
phere filled with positive suggestions that will 
in time work a transformation in the minds of 
men and women. 

Many of the parents still cling to the A, B, C 
method in teaching reading, and complain about 
the up-to-date systems. The better methods 


must be sold to these people, and the following 
is a brief statement of the case: 

A certain boy has never seen a watch. Shall 
we take the watch apart and show the different 





Harvard, a student was forbid- 
den going to a theatre, on a 
penalty of ten dollars. In the 
Boston Latin School, at one time, 
the class was called after the 
name of the brightest boy in it. 
Until 1773, the students’ names 
appeared in the Harvard cata- 
logue in the order of social 
standing. Corporal punishment 
was in vogue at this same college 
until within 21 years of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. These 
queer and old-time ideas and 
customs are looked upon to-day 
with wonderment. But it took 
years and even generations to 
bring about a change. 

Many people in our communi- 
ties do not accept fully the value 
of a high school training, the 
need of the best in the schools, 
the superiority of modern school 
methods over the old, and the 
need of a new-type school to 
meet the new and complex conditions of to-day. 
It is the teacher’s business to sell these ideas 
to the people,—to bring about.a meeting of 
minds. 








At first in many rural communities, the parents ridiculed the teaching of cooking, 
and the serving of something warm to supplement the noonday lunch, 
but the ideas have now become firmly established. Domestic 
science in a Holmes County, Ohio, one-teacher school. 


parts to him separately, and have him learn the 
name of each, and then put them together, and 
tell him that a watch is now before him, and 


that he can recognize it by knowing the differ- 


ent parts? No, we would 
teach him the watch as a 





quent impressions upon the 
minds of the people. Farmers 
would not buy the first iron 
plows because they thought 
that the iron in going through 
the soil would poison the 
crops and cause the weeds to 
grow. It required years to 
gain much headway in the 
sale of reapers. And even to- 
day there are communities 
where the automobile idea is 
not accepted. 

A man changes in his na- 
ture and attitudes gradually 
and somewhat unconsciously. 
No man becomes good or bad 
overnight; it is a long-drawn- 
out process, determined by 
Suggestions and influences re- 
ceived from various sources. 
In the early years of the auto- 
mobile, many men said em- 
Phatically that they would 
never purchase a machine, but 








The high school idea was sold to the people of the Prairie Rural School District, Holmes County, Ohio, 
and they have just completed a model rura! high school building. 





whole first, and then later in- 
terest him in the parts. A 
child can easily be taught to 
distinguish between a watch 
and a knife without knowing 
the parts of either. Words, 
groups of words, and _ sen- 
tences are full of meaning and 
are vital to the child; mere 
letters, parts of words, are 
dry and meaningless. Write 
the words dog and cat on the 
blackboard, and a four-year- 
old child of average intelli- 
gence may be easily taught to 
distinguish between them and 


recognize either without 
knowing a letter. This method 
gives a child quick recogni 


tion of words and sentences, 
and develops smoothness and 
expression in reading. Of 
course, if the method is con- 


(Continued on page 75) 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SHELL 


HIS picture was painted by Bartolome Esteban Murillo, a celebrated Spanish 
artist, who lived between 1618 and 1682. It now hangs in a gallery in Ma- 

drid. It is called “THE CHILDREN OF THE SHELL” and represents the Boy 
Jesus giving the Boy John the Baptist a drink of water from a shell. The lamb is 
shown in the picture to illustrate the Bible story of “Christ, the Good Shepherd.” As 
a painter of children, Murillo has been called “The Titian or Rubens of Spain.” He 
took his models from the common people rather than from the king’s household. 


(Miniature pictures for class use are given on page 47.) 


MURILLO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Teaching of Division 


BY E. 


with the exception of fractions, there is 

perhaps no more vague and hazy thinking 

than in the process of division. This is in 
part due to the fact that we do not, as a rule, 
distinguish between the two kinds of division, 
namely, partition and division proper, and in 
part to other causes which we shall note as we 
proceed. 

Let us illustrate with a problem of each type 
of division, using, for the sake of brevity, 
smaller numbers than would actually be used 
in the classroom: 

1. (Partition) If 5 boys share 40 marbles 
equally, how many does each receive? 

2. (Division) 40 marbles were distributed 
among some boys, each boy being given 5 mar- 
bles. How many boys were there? 

Now, usually, these two problems are solved 
as though they were exactly alike. Some such 
colloquy as follows is very frequently heard in 
modern classrooms: 

TEACHER: If 5 boys receive 40 marbles, will 
each boy receive more or less than 40 marbles? 

CHILDREN: Less. 


I: all the arithmetic teaching in our schools, 


TEACHER: By what process can we make a 
number less? 

CHILDREN: Subtraction or division. 

TEACHER: What process shall we use in this 
case? 

CHILDREN: Division. 


The pupils then proceed to divide 40 by 5 as 
the teacher tells them arbitrarily that the divi- 
sor 5 must not be labeled and that the solution 
should be expressed thus: 


5) 40m (8m 


The preliminary discussion of Problem 2 is 
about as follows: 

TEACHER: If each boy received 5 marbles 
would there be more or less than 40 boys? 

CHILDREN: Less: for if one boy received as 
many as forty there wouldn’t be any marbles 
for the other four boys. 

TEACHER: By what process can we make a 
number less? 

CHILDREN: By subtraction or division. 

TEACHER: What process shall we use here? 

CHILDREN: Division. 

At this point the teacher gives the children 
an arbitrary instruction to label all three num- 
bers in the solution—divisor, dividend and 
quotient: 


5m) 40m (8 boys 


Surely in all this there is much vagueness, 
much groping in the dark, much loose and un- 
mathematical thinking. 

First, as we have previously stated, no dis- 
tinction is made between two types of problem 
that are logically dissimilar. 

Secondly, the idea is inculcated that a given 
number can be made greater or less by some 
process—as though a number by some magic 
manipulation could be changed into another 
number. 

In the third place, the teacher so thoroughly 
teaches through much repetition, the false 
notion that “division always makes a number 
smaller” that it is difficult to teach the pupils 
later in division of fractions that the quotient 
may be greater than the dividend, as 


24) 12 (18 


They cannot readily believe a truth the con- 
trary of which has been so thoroughly im- 
pressed in all their work in division of integers. 

A fourth instance of vagueness is due to the 
fact that the pupils are led to say that they di- 
vide” rather than “subtract” without any clear 
notion of why the one process is used rather 
thah the other. They finally come hazily to 


J. BONNER, Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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recognize the correct process by making use of 
“cue” words and the general form of the prob- 
lem rather than through any real insight into 
the relations of the numbers involved. 

A fifth source of misunderstanding is the ar- 
bitrary rule for labeling imposed upon the pu- 
pils by the teacher. If 5 boys share 40 marbles 
why may we not write “5 boys” in the solution 
of our problem just as well as “40 marbles”? 
is a natural question all intelligent pupils 
should ask, if their intellectual curiosity has 
not been previously dulled by arbitrary teach- 
ing. 

Let us now solve the two problems graphi- 
cally, note the underlying ideas of each and 
their differences: 

1. If 5 boys are to share 40 marbles equally 
this means that the 40 marbles are to be parted 
or divided into 5 equal groups, thus: 

00000000 
00000000 
00000000 
00000000 
00000000 














The number of marbles (8) that each boy is to 
receive is found by counting the marbles in one 
of the equal groups—in one of the fifths into 
which the marbles have been divided. Notice 
that we lose the label “boys” by seeing that 
there are as many groups, parts or fifths as 
there are boys and that one boy receives one- 
fifth of all the marbles; that in the solution we 
cannot divide marbles by boys but that we di- 
vide the marbles into as many parts as there 
are boys. This idea may usually be clarified by 
questions and answers somewhat as follows: 


TEACHER: One boy is what part of 5 boys? 
CHILDREN: One boy is one-fifth of 5 boys. 
TEACHER: What part of the marbles then 


ought one boy to receive? 
CHILDREN: He ought to get one-fifth of them. 
TEACHER: By what process can we obtain 8 
marbles from the fact that 5 boys share 40 mar- 
bles equally? 
CHILDREN: By dividing the 40 marbles into 5 
equal parts as we have done in the picture. 
TEACHER: In dividing our marbles into 5 


equal parts has “boys” anything to do with di- 
vision? Would the result be different if 
“girls” was substituted for “boys’’? 

CHILDREN: No. Since there are as many 
equal parts as there are persons to receive 
them, we can divide the marbles into 5 equal 
parts without any thought of who are to receive 
them later. 

TEACHER: If “boys” has nothing to do with 
the result of dividing the marbles into equal 
parts, what would you say about labeling the 
divisor, which indicates the number of parts? 

CHILDREN: We should not label it “boys.” 

TEACHER: As evidence of whether the label 
“marbles” is necessary let me ask whether the 
result would be changed if we should substi- 
tute “pencils” for “marbles.” 

CHILDREN: Yes; for then each boy would re- 
ceive 8 pencils instead of 8 marbles. 

TEACHER: From our discussion, then, what 
have you learned about the solution of this 
“sharing” problem? 

CHILDREN: We have learned that we divide 
the number of marbles to be shared by the 
number of boys sharing and that we do not 
label the divisor because we divide the dividend 
not by 5 boys but into 5 parts, thus: 


5) 40m (8m 


2. If 40 marbles are distributed to boys so 
that each boy receives 5 marbles, there will 
evidently be as many boys as the number of 
times we can take 5 marbles for each boy out of 
40 marbles. Let us take out 5 marbles for each 
boy and place them all in separate groups un- 
til the marbles are distributed: 


0 0 0 0 O Ist boy’s share 
0000 0 2nd boy’s share 
00000 3rd boy’s share 
0000 0 4th boy’s share 
00000 5th boy’s share 
00000 6th boy’s share 
0 0 0 0 O 7th boy’s share 
00000 8th boy’s share 


We see that we have taken a group of 5 marbles 
out 8 times—enough for 8 boys. We should 
note here that the result is obtained by count- 
ing the number of groups or parts, whereas in 
the partition problem the result was obtained 
by counting the number of marbles in one part, 
i. e., in one case we count marbles and in the 
other groups of marbles. Note also that the re- 
sult of the solution of the problem would be the 
same, no matter whether girls or boys were to 
receive the marbles and that the number of 
boys is the same as the number of times 5 mar- 
bles can be taken out of 40 marbles. Hence the 
statement of the problem must be 


5m) 40m (8 times (therefore 8 boys) 
Again, since in taking out 5 marbles for each 
boy we are really subtracting, we can work the 
problem by continuous subtractions as follows: 


40 m 20 m 

5 m (once) 5 m (5 times) 
35 m 15 m 

5 m (twice) 5 m (6 times) 
30 m 10 m 

5 m (38 times) 5 m(7 times) 
25 m 5m 

5 m (4 times) 5 m (8 times) 
20 m 0 


Thus it is seen from another angle that 5 
marbles can be taken from 40 marbles 8 times. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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A Nature Study Project— Musicians of the Woods 


BY ESTHER THORSELL, Gladstone School, Kansas City, Missouri 


(To Miss L. Kate Biggs, Principal Horace Mann School, 
Kansas City, the author is indebted for the original idea of this 
project.) 


Given in Kansas City by the grammar grades and 
also by the primary grades, at the Horace Mann 
School, at the Kansas City Orphan Boys’ Home and 
at the Gladstone School under the direction of the 
author. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
A oor WHO loves birds and the out-of- 


doors will take pleasure in directing 
the preparation of this exercise. The 
naturalness, spontaneity and imagina- 
tion of the children if encouraged will do much 
toward making it successful. The director 
should vary and modify the directions here 
given so as best to suit her taste and environ- 
ment. The performance requires from fifteen 
to thirty minutes according to the number of 
birds, the length of time given for each whist- 
ling, and the manner of coming on the stage. 
The children should learn the bird notes by 
listening to and imitating the birds about their 
homes and in fields and weaods, not from hear- 
ing a phonograph or a bird imitator, although 
these are helpful later. The interest children 
naturally have in birds and their songs is em- 
phasized by observing and listening with a 
definite purpose in view, such as giving the 
notes in a public performance. The exercise 
furnishes this incentive as well as forming a 
unique and charming number in an entertain- 
ment. The children will begin to listen to 
birds and observe them at home and on their 
outings with new enthusiasm. The project will 
also take them into the fields and woods with a 
definite purpose. 


CHARACTERS 

Birds—As suggested in the poem recited by 
the speaker. It is most effective to have each 
bird represented by two or more children, one 
whistling at a time, from different parts of the 
stage. Thus the exercise permits of any num- 
ber taking part. 

Frogs—same as birds. 

Wood Nymphs (May be omitted if you wish 
to simplify)—Any number from two up may be 
used. If you wish to use boys, substitute 
pixies or brownies. Choose children with 


imagination. If filled with the notion that they 
are fairies they will require little training. It 
will be most effective if they are left largely to 
their own resources as to the dancing, leaping 
and other fairylike movements. Lead them to 
imagine fairylike lightness and airiness by imi- 
tation or any other means which presents it- 
self. Of course children trained in dancing will 
generally do it more gracefully than others. 

As the speaker mentions the instrument 
played, the wood nymphs lightly and joyfully 
pantomime the playing, using the reeds which 
they carry. It will be found easier to train 
them separately until they get into the spirit, 
and also have an idea of what each instrument 
is like. 

Speaker—A boy—Recites the verses, stop- 
ping as they suggest, for the bird notes. 


MusIc 


Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” (or any other 
selection which harmonizes with the feeling of 
the exercise); played softly throughout, al- 
lowing the speaking and whistling to be dis- 
tinctly heard. If played softly there will be 
perfect harmony. Make no effort to have the 
birds or wood nymphs move in exact time with 
the music, but lead them to listen to the music 
and get into the spirit of it. If the player is 
enough of an artist she can vary and modify 
the music according to the sense and feeling of 
the subject. Playing, for instance, “The Mock- 
ing Bird” when the speaker reaches the part 
about that bird, and others as they suggest 
themselves. Otherwise the same selection may 
be played softly throughout. 


COSTUMES 


Speaker—After the manner of a knight— 
cocked hat with plume, cape, etc. 
Birds, Frogs, Wood Nymphs—Use costumes 


suggested and described in Dennison’s Costume. 


Book, sent free on request by Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company (Framingham, Mass., or 62 
East Randolph Street, Chicago). 


LINES FOR THE SPEAKER 


Once on a time when strolling ’mongst the 
trees, 
The birdlings—piping each his clearest note— 


Did charm, and hold, and sway me with their 
call. 

Methought that each upon a tiny instrument 
performed. 

And then methought to choose for each and all, 

An instrument which best should suit hig 
style— 


So: 


“Cardinal shall play the violin, 
Great applause to win. 

Lonely, sweet and sad, the meadow lark 
Plays the oboe—hark. 

That inspired bugle with a soul—. 
’Tis the oriole. 


“Yellow bird the clarionet shall play, 
Blithe and clear and gay. 

Bluebird what instrument will suit? 
He can play the flute. 

Fire-winged blackbird sounds the merry fife, 
Soldiers without strife. 


“And the robins wind the mellow horn 
Loudly eve and morn.” 
Mocking bird, that songster most renowned, 
Does all the notes of the piano sound. 
Deep-toned owl, with music more forlorn than 
sweet, 
Will with the muffled trombone now compete. 


Sparrow, filled with chirping to the brim, 
The zither we will choose for him. 
We shall not miss the sad and lonely whip- 
poor-will, 
The ukulele will not fit him ill. 
Mandolin, with air so lively, keen and quick, 
Red-topped woodpecker will now proceed to 
pick. 


Then comes Bob White, with tones quite clear 
and pure, 
To call our soldiers with his bugle miniature. 
“Who shall clash the cymbals? Jay and crow. 
That is all they know. 
And to roll the deep melodious drum, 
Lo—the bullfrogs come. 


“Then the splendid chorus—who shall sing 
Of so fine a thing? 


(Continued on page 72) 


Accomplishment Standards in History 


BY RUTH BARTLETT, History Supervisor, Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Cal. 


A of the History Teacher: To train the 
pupils for intelligent citizenship, through 

1. An understanding of our past history. 

2. An appreciation of our present institu- 
tions. 

3.The development of good judgment and rea- 
soning faculties. 

The standards set forth below assume that 
the pupil begins textbook study of history in 
the fifth grade. They are designed for those 
whose schoolrcom training must end with the 
clementary grades, as well as the ones who 
inust be prepared for the studies of the second- 
ary. They represent what can actually be ac- 
complished by any good teacher with ordinary 
pupils. 


GRADE V 


To learn to study from the text. 

To acquire an idea of historical perspective. 
To acquire an idea of geographical relations. 
To feel an interest in the adventures of history. 


GRADE VI 


To learn to select the important details. 

To recite connectedly on simple topics. 

To study with outside material. 

To be able to make simple outlines. 

To become acquainted with the characters of 
history, and to imagine the historical back- 
ground. 

GRADE VII 

To acquire a connected idea of historical se- 
quence. 

To learn to relate cause and effect. 

To make topical outlines, and to relate facts 
with reference to topics. 

To do independent work on assigned outside 
topics. 

To acquire geographical accuracy, and to relate 
geography and history. 

To understand early American ideals and in- 
stitutions, and to relate them to those of our 
times. 


GRADE VIII 3 


To study cause and effect in the events of his- 
tory. 

To develop a critical judgment, ability to see 
both sides of a question. 

To think and reason independently. 

To have some understanding of the social and 
economic conditions of ‘history. 

To interpret present conditions in the light of 
historical development. Hence to know the 
meaning of AMERICAN. 


This is not meant to outline the work cover- 
ed in these grades. It is assumed that an ele- 
mentary text is used in the fifth and sixth 
years, followed by a more thorough study of 
history the last two years. As teachers we 
need to test our own work to see what our pu- 
pils are learning to do. 

It is hoped that the suggestions given above 
may prove helpful to other teachers of history. 


Ma: 
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In March the wind 


dust blows and blows, | 


Aind makes you wear 
Your heavy clothes 


The boys make kites 


With nice long tails 
And take then out 


For merry sails. 


A little March hare 
Looks around 

And sticks his nose up 
From the ground. 


Now is the time to get out your kite and go out forsome real _ 
“3; sport. Read the verses below, and see if you can draw th | 
| ictures,especially Mr.Hare. _ , 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MARCH |. 
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By John T. Lemos 


It takes the windmills 
All around 

And nearly whirls them 
To the ground. 


They climb the rill,© 
The wind sweeps b 
And whoop! their kites 

Sail to the sky. 


He sees the boys 
And runs down hill 

The boys all follow 
Witha will. 
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The windmills whirl 
The wind Flies by 

And chases clouds 
Atcross the sky. 


rca, 
Some kites seem like 


They are alive ; 
The way they wabble, 


Swoop and dive. 


But Mister March Hare 
Runs so fast 

That all the boys 
Give up at last. 
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thing might happen, there lived a 

certain miller whose only daughter 

was a very beautiful girl. It chanced 
that the king, in riding about the coun- 
try, stopped at the miller’s house for 
refreshment. Seeing the beautiful 
daughter he spoke of her admiringly 
to the miller. “She is indeed a fine girl, 
your majesty,” said the miller boast- 
fully, and she has a wonderful accom- 
plishment—she can spin straw into 
gold!” This was not true, but the miller 
thought the king would just ride on 
and would never find out that he had 
spoken falsely. To his consternation, 
however, the king, who was overfond 
of gold, said at once: “Let the maiden 
be escorted to the castle, and set her to 
work in a room full of straw, which 
she must turn into gold. If she fails to 
have the task completed by the next 
morning, she shall die.” 

Poor girl! She hadn’t the faintest 
idea how to spin straw into gold, and 
when she was brought to the castle and 
set in the room with the spinning wheel 
and the straw, she just folded her 
hands in dumb despair. As she sat 
thus, she suddenly heard a tap, tap on 
the door, which then swung open. In 
walked a queer little man, wearing a 
red cloak and a pointed cap. He spoke 
to the prisoner: 

“Pretty maiden, pretty maiden, why 

sit you so sad and dumb? 


Tell me all about your trouble—may- 
be I can help you some.” 


ik the days of Long Ago, when any- 


People were never surprised in those 
days when strange little men walked 
into their rooms, so the maiden, with- 
out fear or wonder, told her story. “If 
the straw is not turned to gold by the 
morning,” she concluded, “I must die.” 

“T can work magic,” said the little 
man. “What will you give me if I turn 
the straw into gold?” 

“T have nothing of value but my ring 
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and my chain,” she replied, “but I will 
give you either of these.” 

“T’ll take the chain,” he said. So she 
gave him the chain, which he put about 
his neck. Then he seated himself at the 
wheel and began to spin, singing to 
himself: 

“Straw, straw, do as you’re told; 
Turn yourself to yellow gold. 
Straw, straw, be quick, I say; 
You must be gold before:’tis day.” 


My! You should have seen the way 
the straw obeyed him! Whirr! Whirr! 
Once around, twice around, thrice 
around went the little wheel till a bob- 
bin was full! Then off came that one, 
and on went another, and so on for 
hours till every bit of the straw was 
spun into beautiful gold. Then the lit- 
tle man stood up, spun round and round 
on his pointed toes three times, kissed 
his hand to the maiden and vanished 
into the air. 

Soon after sunrise, in came the king 
and he made great joy and wonder to 
see the bobbins, and bobbins, and bob- 
bins of gold. He ought to have been 
satisfied, but the sight only made him 
the more greedy, and that very night 
he shut the girl up in a larger room 
with a larger quantity of straw and or- 
dered her to have it turned to gold by 
morning. Again she was in despair. 
What could she do! Oh, if the little 
man would only come again! Scarcely 
had she made the wish than the door 
swung open and in he came, dressed as 
before in his red cloak and his pointed 
cap. And he sang: 

“Pretty maiden, pretty maiden, why 

are you so sad again? 


Speak, and tell me all your trouble, 
maybe I can help your pain.” 


Then she told him, “I must spin all 
this room full of straw into gold before 
morning or I die.” 

“Do not despair,” he said, “I can help 
you. What will you give me to do the 
work for you?” 
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“I have nothing but my ring,” she 
answered; “will you do it for that?” 
He took the ring, examined it, bit it 
with his little sharp teeth to test it, and 
said, “Yes, itis gold. I will take it.” 
Then he sat at the wheel and began 
to spin, singing in an undertone: 
“Straw, straw, do as you’re told; 
Turn yourself to yellow gold. 
Straw, straw, be quick, I say; 
You must be gold before ’tis day!” 


Just as on the previous night, the 
bobbins filled as the wheel whirred, and 
before morning all the straw was spun 
into gold, and the little spinner vanish- 
ed as beforetime. 

When the king came in to see what 
had been done, he was more glad than 
before, and leading the maiden to a 
third room, which was larger than the 
other two put together and held twice 
as much straw as their combined quan- 
tities, he said: “Spin this into gold and 
you shall be my wife and be queen of 
the country. Fail, and you shall die. 
I will come in the morning to see.” 

Left alone the maiden wept bitterly 
and put heavy blame on her father, 
whose silly boasting had placed her in 
this trouble. While she was thus griev- 
ing in came the little dwarf, and he 
sang: 

“Pretty maiden, pretty maiden, dry 

your tears; what use to cry? 


Tell me all about your trouble—I may 
help you, by and by!” 


When she told him the story, he said 
as before, “What will you give me if I 
do the task for you?” 

“Alas!” she sobbed, “I can give you 
nothing, for I have nothing. You al- 
ready have my chain and ring. They 
were my only treasures.” 

The dwarf thought a moment, and 
then he said: “You will marry the 
king, and you will have a child. Prom- 
ise to give me that child, and I will spin 
the straw into gold.” 

The maiden knew this was a very 
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wrong promise to make, but she was at 
her wits’ end to know what to do, so she 
finally agreed. At once the little dwarf 
set to work turning the wheel and sing- 
ing his song: 

“Straw, straw, do as you’re told; 

Turn yourself to yellow gold. 

Straw, straw, be quick, I say; 

You must be gold before ’tis day!” 


Once again the bobbins filled as the 
wheel whirred, and long before morn- 
ing all the common straw was con- 
verted into precious gold. His work 
done, the dwarf spun around on his 
pointed toes, kissed his hand to her and 
erying “You'll see me again! Remem- 
ber! Remember!” he vanished from 
sight. 

The next morning when the king saw 
the gold, he was delighted and said: 
“This is enough. I shall never ask you 
to spin again. Constant spinning 
makes the feet large, and my queen 
must keep her feet neat. I shall marry 
you to-day, as I promised.” So the 
wedding took place, and the miller was 













the proudest man in all the land—his 
daughter had become a queen! 

A year passed very happily, and the 
queen quite forgot the little man and 
her promise to him. He had not for- 
gotten her, however, and promptly on 
the very day her first child was born, 
he appeared before her. How she trem- 
bled when he sang: 

“Dear dame, dear dame, I’ve come to 

ou, 

And you must make your pledge come 

rue; 

You promised me that child you hold, 

When I turned straw to yellow gold!” 


Frightened almost out of her senses, 
the young queen begged him to release 
her from the pledge, offering him 
wealth untold as a reward, but the 
dwarf only shook his head. “It is the 
child I want,” he said; “we need a hu- 
man child in Dwarfland. You must 
give him to me, or I will tell the king 
about the gold.” 

Thereupon she wept so bitterly and 
grieved so desperately that the dwarf 
was moved to pity. “It is not my 
fault,” he said, “that I hold you to the 
pledge; it is the will of the King of the 
Dwarfs, but I will tell you this much. 
If you can discover my name in three 
days, we will be compelled to release 
you. Farewell. I will give you the 
three days, coming each day to test 
you.” Then he vanished, and the queen 
at once began to prepare a long list of 
names, hoping one of them might be the 
dwartf’s. 

When he appeared the next morning, 
he said, “Well, what is my name?” 

Then she took her list and read off 
names beginning with every let- 
ter of the alphabet, but the 
dwarf only shook his head. 
“Wrong—every one,” he said. 
“T’ll come to-morrow.” 

The poor queen spent the 
night making lists of all the odd 
and unheard-of names she could 
conjure up, and when he came 
again in the morning, she read 
them off. Among them were 


such names as “Ribs-of-Beef,” “Sheep- 
Shanks,” ‘“Whale-Bone,”’ ‘“Carrot- 
Head,” and others equally ludicrous. 
The little man, however, only laughed 
at these, “Wrong, all wrong,” he said. 
“One more chance. I'll come to-mor- 
row!” Then he was gone. 

That night the queen could not sleep, 
and her maid, who had just come in 
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from an evening walk, asked her what 
kept her awake. “Alas!” said the 
queen, “before morning I must know 
the name of a little man who wears a 
red cloak and a pointed cap, and who 
spins around on his pointed toes. If I 
do not know the name, I shall lose my 
dear child.” 

Then the maid laughed and clapped 
her hands. “Cheer up, dear mistress,” 
she said, “I have the name. As I was 
walking home over the mountain path, 
I saw under an elder tree that very 
same little man, dressed in a red cloak, 
wearing a pointed cap, and spinning 
about on his pointed toes, and he sang 
this song: , 

““My meat Ill stew, my bread I'll 

bake, 

And then the queen’s dear child I'll 

take; 

She’d save him if she knew, poor 

dame, 

That Rumpelstiltzkin is my name!’ ” 


How glad the queen was! She clap- 
ped her hands and said the name over 
and over. Then she slept contentedly, 
knowing her child was saved. In the 
morning in came the dwarf. “Well?” 
he said. 

The queen pretended to be thinking. 
“Is it Adam?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered. 

Then she looked him full in the eye. 
“Ts it Rumpelstiltzkin?” 

At the mention of the name a great 
change came over the dwarf’s face. It 
lost its impudent expression and turned 
first red as a cherry and then pale as 


dough. Stamping his foot, he cried: 
““A witch, a witch has told the dame 
That Rumpelstiltzkin is my name.” 
Then, strange to say, he began to 
swell till he looked like a blown-out bal- 
loon; then he burst and fell into little 
bits, but no one was ever able to find 
even one of those little pieces. Odd, 
wasn’t it? 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Weasel drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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The Weasel 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B. S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


A* our cottage by the lakeside a mother rat had made her nest 
under the floor and reared a family of clever young ones that 
refused to be enticed into any trap, however attractive. One day we 
heard a strange noise and saw the old rat running for the water with 
a brown shadow close after her. Soon there appeared on the piazza 
a weasel. He was a little slim beast, about a foot long including his 
round head and long tail; he was dark brown above and white below, 
but what astonished us was the color of his eyes that glowed red like 
coals, and his boldness. There he stood lifting his body up and down 
threateningly and looking so bloodthirsty that I beat a hasty retreat. 
But he did us a good turn for we never saw a rat on the premises 
after that day. If we had kept chickens he would have taken them 
too and we should not have felt so kindly toward him. 

The weasel den is in a burrow made by itself or stolen from some 
chipmunk or other small animal; its nest is a soft bed of grass; from 
four to six young ones are born in a litter early in the season and are 
tenderly cared for by both parents and are carefully taught to hunt 
by the mother. They live on any animals they can capture and are 
not afraid to attack those twice their size, for they are swift and agile 
and leap for the throat of the victim. They destroy many mice, 
moles, chipmunks, gophers, rabbits, grasshoppers, crickets, Bes sg 
and any birds that they can catch or eggs that they can find. They 





hunt night or day and often kill more than they can eat but, in win- 
ter, they bury for future use what they do not eat. They seem to 
fear nothing. A strange thing about our Northern weasels is that 
they change the color of their fur to match the landscape, In the 
summer they are brown and not easily seen. In winter their hair is 
white, except the tip of the tail which remains black. 

A lady in California made a pet of a weasel and found him both 
loving and charming. She says, “I fed my pet raw meat and eggs 
till I discovered by chance that he craved milk. After that his regu- 
lar diet was milk, usually with a little raw egg beaten into it, corn- 
flakes and occasionally meat. He was a small and very dainty eater. 
“Mr. Weasel” grew very fond of petting and would stretch out in 
lazy comfort or cuddle closer when I stroked and caressed him with 
both hands. His response was in licking the finger of those he liked, 
stretching out his little paws and most of all in the eloquent look of 
his bright eyes. He liked to play too, and would sometimes near-bite, 
putting his sharp teeth against my finger instead of his tongue, but 
never pressing hard. Another of his games was to hide under the 
newspaper carpeting of his cage and make little lunges, sticking out 
his head at unexpected points. When he was discovered, back would 
go the little nose, and in short order out it would pop on another side 
quite in the manner of the old song.” 
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Silent Reading Devices 


BY ELEANORE WEISMAN, Supervising Teacher, First District, Dane County, Wisconsin 


BN the discussions of elementary 
BS visors, teachers and_ super- 
B:) visors, no problem is more 
prominent than the improve- 
ment of reading,—for upon the 
ability to comprehend, organize, 
ow and remember depends the 
work ‘eae in other content subjects. 

It is but recently that teachers have been 
giving methods to produce the desired results. 
It was not uncommon for the supervisor to find 
but ten or fifteen minutes of a half or three- 
quarters hour study period spent in preparing 
the reading assignment; then books were put 
to one side, the arithmetic texts taken out and 
an undue amount of time spent on that subject. 
From the pupil’s point of view it was certainly 
more tangible to work an assignment of ten 
problems than to study a reading lesson so that 
one could read well orally or be able to tell the 
story. The ten problems were definite, but the 
other was indefinite. 

Proper assignment is one of the first matters 
to be taken up. Vary the assignment from day 
to day so as to center attention upon specific 
ends in view, such as— 

general reproduction 

selection of main ideas in each paragraph 

the organization of material in a selection 

securing information which will aid in the 
solution of a problem 

phrase analysis 

increasing vocabulary 

etc. 

The following are some methods of assign- 
ment with specific aims in view: 

1. Series of thought questions placed upon 
the board which require a careful reading of 
the lesson in search of suggestive information 
relating to the question. Occasional questions 
may be asked to which the pupil replies, “The 
selection does not give data by which the ques- 
tion can be answered.” The ability to know 
when a selection does not furnish relevant data 
is an important one. 

2. Occasionally require pupils to prepare 
questions to bring out the chief content of the 
selection. Pupils may ask these of one another 
during the class period. 

3. Instruct pupils to select from the reading 
lesson all the time phrases, place phrases, de- 
scriptive phrases, etc., and to arrange them in 
separate columns. (Early one morning; in the 
woods; old brown horse; came along.) 

4. Teacher challenges the validity of the 
statement and pupils read selections to find 
evidence supporting or disproving the state- 
ment, 

5. Use the class period to locate data quick- 
ly and then have it read rapidly. This involves 
the use of the index and table of contents and 
constitutes a skimming exercise. For this ex- 
ercise use history, geography, physiology and 
civies texts instead of the regular reader. 

6. The finding, selecting, and organizing of 
data to answer a specific problem. Can the 
pupils recognize irrelevant data? (Cumulative 
exercises. ) 

7. Teacher prepares for class period a series 
of “One-Two-Three” statements, “Yes or No” 
questions, “True or False” statements which 
are placed on the board under a shade before 
school opens. In class period these are to be 
answered by pupils on paper in response to the 
reading of a selection studied at their seats or 
from sight material passed out in class. This 
is to develop accuracy of comprehension which 
forbids guessing. 

8. Locate descriptive paragraphs, narrative 
portions, etc. 

9. Place directions on the board for study 





period for the playing of a game, the making of 
a folder, box, etc. The finished product brought 


_to class or the playing of the game in class, 


without aid from the teacher, is evidence of how 
correctly the directions were understood. 

10. Pupils make joke books. 

11. Make a study of prefixes and suffixes. If 
a pupil knows the meaning of inter he will be 
able to study out International Conferences, 
Inter-State Fairs, etc. 

The following are some specific devices 
which teachers have worked out with good re- 
sults. Emphasis and variety are the watch- 
words and teachers profit by passing along de- 
vices which they have found helpful and re- 
ceiving suggestions from others. 


I—Phrase Analysis 


There are about nine different kinds of phrases 
pupils meet in their reading. Do your pupils know 
them? 


1. Words in a series. (Corn, beans, and pota- 
toes.) 

2. Time phrases. 
that.) 

3. Nouns and modifiers. 
tle eggs.) 

4, Place phrases. (Under a tree; into the house.) 

5. Verb and subject. (She took; he heard.) 

6. Verb and object. (Shot the bear; picked up 
the bag.) 

7. Verb and modifier. 
ly.) 

8. Infinitive and object. 
steal the eggs.) 

9. Miscellaneous. (Oh, dear me! Sh, sh!) 


The class, together with the teacher, will select in 
class period time phrases, until pupils recognize 
them at sight, then take another type. 

For seat work, place in individual boxes phrases 
which have been cut from an old reader and pasted 
on strips of tag board % in. by 5 in. On the day 
that time phrases have been studied, ask pupils to 
place in one column all the time phrases they can 
find. In the next lesson ask them to sort out time 
phrases and descriptive phrases or whatever group 
has been studied in the same lesson. Keep this up 
until finally the pupils can place in proper columns 
every phrase in the box. Several hundred of these 
phrases can be quickly prepared with the aid of up- 
per grade pupils. This will serve as a splendid 
review for them. 

Have pupils make a list of the different kinds of 
phrases found in the assigned reading lesson. 


(Early one morning; after 


(The old man; my lit- 


(Went away; sang sweet- 


(To hear the noise; to 


II—Challenging the Validity of Statements 
Prepare such questions as these: 
Brazil supplies one-half of the world’s supply of 
coffee. 
Nokomis was the grandmother of Hiawatha. 
Pupils find portions of texts, reference books, en- 
cyclopedias to prove or disprove statements. 


11I—Skimming Exercises 

When pupils have an unsupervised study period 
at their seats, it is well to provide a definite assign- 
ment, such as library reading, the selection of 
phrases, the answering of questions, etc. When 
class is called, the teacher raises the shade or roller 
map under which have been placed such questions 
as those below. The object is to locate data quickly 
and skim the page to find answers to questions. 
Pupils must decide what to look for by consulting 
the index, table of contents, etc. (The page refer- 
ences are for teachers only.) 


“COTTON” 
(Brigham and McFarlane, Essentials of Geogra- 
phy, Book I.) 
1. Where does the cotton used in the manufactur- 
ing of cotton goods in the New England States come 


from? (p. 94.) 

2. Why is the sea-island cotton more valuable 
than upland cotton? (p.111.) 

3. Why is Kentucky the one state in the South 
Central States which does not raise a large amount 


of cotton? (pn. 119.) 





4, What is one reason that Texas is the leading 
cotton state? (p. 119.) 

5. What is done with the cake that is left after 
the cottonseed oil has been pressed out of the seeds? 
(p. 112.) 

6. What is the largest of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Great Britain? (p. 187.) 

7. Does Germany manufacture cotton goods? 
(Index—Germany.) 

8. To what country does Egypt export its cotton? 
(Index—Egypt; p. 241.) 

9. Is cotton raised in Japan? 


I1V—Cumulative Exercises 

For class work again— 

Questions are on the board before class time. 
Pupils use index, read article, and select and organ- 
ize the material to appropriately answer the prob- 
lems. This necessitates culling the superfluous ma- 
terial and requires judgment on the part of the 
pupils. 

“SLEEPING” 

(O’Shea and Kellogg, Building Heaith Habits.) 

1. What could we gain by sleeping out of doors? 

2. Why is sound slee p necessary for good health? 

3. What sleeping habits should a person cultivate 
in order to rest well? (p. 116.) 


V—tTrue or False Statements, etc. 


(Prepared from “Hiawatha, the Indian Boy,” 
New Barnes Reader, Book III.) 


TRUE OR FALSE STATEMENTS 

1. Hiawatha’s cradle was made from _ reindeer 
sinews. 

2. The wigwam was near the shore of Gitchee 
Gumee. 

3. The Milky Way was a broad pathway for the 
ghosts and shadows. 

4. The birds were called Hiawatha’s brothers. 

5. He played in the edge of the great forest when 
he was ten years old. 


YES AND No QUESTIONS 

(Based on “Grazing,” pp. 163-164, Brigham and 
McFarlane, Essentials of Geography, Book II.) 

1. Does Iowa lead in the sheep industry? 

2. Could land used for sheep be used for agricul- 
ture? 

3. Would 500 sheep be considered a large flock? 

4. Do sheep eat anything besides grass? 

5. Do you think you would like the life of a sheep 
herder? 

6. Are the sheep herded in the mountains during 
the winter? 

7. Does the herder have a pleasant home life? 

8. Do the men on the ranches do the shearing? 

9. Is any use made of bones? 

10. Does the United States rank first in the pro- 
duction of sheep? 


ONE—TWo—THREE STATEMENTS 


(“Myles Standish and the Indians”—Eggleston’s 
First Book in American History, pp. 54-60.) 


1. Squanto taught the Indians 
a. to read 
b. to plant corn 
c. to fight 
2. The pow-wow was held for the purpose of 
a. getting acquainted 
b. pleasure 
ce. frightening the white men away 
3. Squanto made himself important by 
a. boasting of his power 
b. singing 
c. using bow and arrow 
4, The Pilgrims filled the snake skins with 
a. arrows 
b. bullets 
c. feathers 
5. In the hill of corn Squanto put 
a. commercial fertilizer 
b. a fish or two 
c. pumpkin seeds 
After the answers have been checked and there is 
doubt about some of them, let th pupils verify by lo- 
cating portions of the text that will correctly an- 
swer the question. 





SEAT WoRK 


Something similar to the One—Two—Three Test 
based upon familiar words provides good seat work 
for first and second grades. Groups of six, eight, 
or ten questions, depe.ding upon the ability of the 
class, are prepared. Hectograph as many copies as 
there are pupils. First grade pupils do not write 
the answers but indicate on paper in the following 
way: “le”’—“2a”—“3b”—etc. The second grade 
write the answers in complete statements. 

(Free and Treadwell, First Reader, pp. 1-15.) 

1. A house is built of 

a. straw 
b. sticks 
ec. brick 
. Turnips grow in 
a. the garden 
b. the apple tree 
c. the house 
3. We eat dinner 
a. in the morning 
b. at noon 
c. at six o’clock 
4. We go to bed 
a. in the morning 
b. at two o’clock 
c, at eight o’clock 
5. I am frightened by 
a. a wolf 
b. a pig 
c. a cat 
“6. The butcher will sell me 
a. hay 
b. meat 
c. bread 


bo 


Vi—Following Directions 
The directions for the playing of a game, placed 
upon the board, provide a pleasant diversion from 
the routine of the regular study period. 
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1. Such games are “Black and White,” “Bean 
Bag,” etc. which require the making of some of the 
equipment or the gathering and placing thereof. 
Third and fourth grade pupils enjoy activity. As a 
result of their preparation during the study period 
the game is played in class. 

2. Seat work for first and second grades. Mate- 
rial—pegs and peg boards. Directions on board. 
“Get the pegs and peg boards, Morris, please.” 

a. One row of purple pegs. 

b. Make one yellow square. Four pegs on a 
side. 

c. Lay two red pegs, and four green pegs in 
the square. 

d. Make three squares—one green, one yel- 
low, one blue. Two pegs on a side. 

e. Make a blue triangle with 13 pegs. 

3. For second and third grades, place the follow- 
ing directions on the board and the finished product 
brought to class will be evidence of how well it was 
understood : 

A RUG 


Draw a rectangle, 3 x 5 inches. 

Cut it out. 

One inch from each end draw a line. 

One and one-half inches from the end draw an- 
other line. 

This one-half inch space forms the border. 

Color this border black. 

Color the rest of the rug green. 

Over this, color the whole rug lightly with brown. 

(This also forms good seat work.) 

4. Seat work for first and second grades. Hecto- 
graph enough for class and pupils follow directions. 

I am little. 

I can play. 

I say “Mew, mew.” 

Who am I? 

Draw me. 
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Draw two lines over me. 
Draw a black line under me. 
Do not put a cross under me. 


Vil—Selecting Essentials 


Teach pupils how to select the main ideas from 
each paragraph. 

1. Using the regular reader, the teacher should 
take the day’s assignment and during the class peri- 
od assist the pupils in finding the main idea in each 
paragraph. Show them that each paragraph has a 
topic sentence. Drill in finding this. Then show 
that the sentences following this explain or amplify 
the topic sentence. Teach them to list the main 
ideas in a selection. Informational material is best 
to work with. 

2. A variation of the former is the Skeleton Out- 
line, which is put on the board under a shade before 
class time and filled in by the pupils during the class 
period with the aid of the teacher. Pupils do the 
writing. For seat work previous to the recitation 
period, the pupils may have answered questions, ar- 
ranged words in alphabetical order, selected a cer- 
tain number of place phrases, etc. 


“A TRIP TO JAPAN” 
(From The Wide-Awake Third Reader.) 


1, Who were in the party 
a. 
b. 
c. 
2. The carriages were 
a. 
b. ; 
3. How the jinrikisha boys were dressed 
a. 
b. 


ap hoe 


meg 


Cc. 
4. The houses 

a. 

b. 
5. How they are kept clean 


a. 
6. What we did at the inn 

a. 

b. 


c. 
7. What. was served 
a. , c. 


b. d. 

8. Why it was difficult to eat with chopsticks 
a. 
b. 


Vill—Increasing the Vocabulary 


In all the work of the school lay special stress 
upon having children become observant of words as 
they may meet new ones. 


1. On a large sheet of manila paper which is 
posted in a conspicuous place, put one or two words 
a week that you think should be added to the vocab- 
ulary of pupils. I was interested in noting a fifth 
grade class in geography. One little girl, speaking 
of the negroes in the South, said, “Very many of 
them can neither read nor write.” The teacher 
just pointed to the list and the pupil quickly re- 
sponded by saying, “Many of the negroes are 
illiterate.” 

2. Make a study of prefixes and suffixes. If a pu- 
pi! knows the meaning of il and ly, he will be able 
to study out the meaning of illegally. 

3. Give pupils a list of words to which add the 
syncnyms. Then with the aid of the dictionary find 
more, as: awful, dreadful, horrible, frightful; 
beautiful, attractive, charming, pretty. 

An enjoyable game may be played by having sev- 
eral lists of words with their synonyms written on 
cards 1x 2inches, one word to a card. The cards 
are placed in a box and each pupil draws a certain 
number and tries to see who can first get a complete 
list for a particular word. Of course, pupils may 
exchange word cards. 

On cards 4 x 6 put such words as high, tiny, warm, 
useful, and on other cards their opposites, as /ow, 
gigantic, cold, useless, etc. One list may be placed 
‘on the chalk tray and the other list passed out to 
children. Each child selects from the tray the word 
which is the opposite of the one he has in his hand; 
or these cards may just be flashed and pupils re- 
spond by giving the opposites. 

4. In preparing the following use the vocabulary 
list found at the close of the readers, if there is one. 

Pupils may have a general idea of the meaning of 
a word but not as definite as we would like. Give 
often. This forms splendid silent reading seat 
work, Pupils on paper answer: “a—no; b—no”; 4; 

(Continued on page 83) 
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BUMP THE BUMPS 





need is a little wood- 


Here we are! AA simple game that any boy or qirl can make. All 
box:, a few nails ys about 4 anit. Make one and try 


You'll find that 
it takes skill as well as just luck to make the marbles roll into the highest numbers -- 








ania ———- 


DIRECTIONS 


Each player has a turn with three marbles. He tries to 
make a high score by the way he starts his marbles down 
the incline. A little experimenting will show that the way 
the marble drops into the various sections is not “just luck” 
but depends a great deal on skill. If player scores higher 
than eight by any three shots, he is given one more marble 


to roll. Player first scoring one hundred wins the game. 
ET CPE 
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The Geography of Africa—II 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Africa in Its Relationship to Medizval and. 
Modern Europe 


1. Exploration. 

a. The Moors driven from Spain into Africa. 

b. Throvch an attack on the Moors in Africa, 
Henry the Navigator, of Portugal, became inter- 
ested in the exploring of Africa. 

c. What was known of world geography at 
this time? (Fifteenth century.) 

d. What problem was particularly agitating 
Europe at this time? 

e. Recall the discovery of Cape Verde; the 
disappointment in the turn of the coast to the 
south from the Gulf of Guinea; the discovering of 
the Cape of Good Hope and water route to India. 

f. Later explorations, under the “African As- 
sociation,” under Livingstone, Stanley, and others. 
How do you account for the fact that so much of 
this great work was accomplished by the British? 
Just what has been America’s part in it? 

2. Colonization.—In our study of Europe we 
learned that its people are in need of certain raw 
materials, and that at times it becomes desirable to 
send some of its people to make homes elsewhere. 
We also learned something of the rivalry among 
nations, and the consequent jealous watch which 
each nation keeps upon the activities of other na- 
tions. Let us see what happened after the Portu- 
guese “showed Africa to Europe.” 

a. Naturally Portugal made the first settle- 
ments, on the east and west coasts, followed by 
trading posts established by other nations on the 
coast of Guinea and elsewhere, by the Dutch at 
Capetown (in 1652), the Turks along the Mediter- 
ranean, and French and British attempts on the 
Senegal and Gambia. 

b. Pupils will be interested to follow up the 
“Partition of Africa” by European nations, and 
trace the subsequent settlements and conquests, 
bringing the continent to its political divisions as in 
1914, Especial attention should be called to the 
conquest of Algeria by France. (N. B.—How was 
it that the United States was indirectly a cause of 
this? Recall the early Algerian troubles of our own 
young Republic, and the exploits of Stephen De- 
catur) ; the overlordship of Egypt by Great Britain; 
the opening up of the gold mines of the Wit- 
watersrant, and the Kimberley diamond mines, 
which now produce 98 per cent of the world’s dia- 
mond output, with the consequent influx of Euro- 
pean immigrants. (N. B.—An interesting corollary 
to this, and a worth-while point in economics as to 
the difference between luxuries and necessities may 
be made by noting the control of the diamond out- 
put, hence the diamond market, of the world by the 
diamond syndicate which meets annually to fix the 
price and determine the quota to be sold) ; the de- 
termined emigration of the Dutch from Capetown 
into the dry tablelands of the interior, with the re- 
sulting increase in sheep raising, and even wheat 
production where irrigation is possible; the Boer 
War and subsequent control of South Africa by the 
British. 

c. Meanwhile, note the slave trade, and vari- 
ous other agencies which led to an “opening up” of 
the “Dark Continent.” 

3. From our previous study of Africa, list the 
geographical facts that made such a partition (a) 
possible; (b) desirable. 

4. In what ways has Africa been benefited by 
European colonization? 

This may be entered into in as much detail as the 
teacher sees fit. The various countries, or sections, 
may be treated individually. Suggested topics: the 
stabilizing of governments; the opening up of regu- 
lar trade relations with European and other ports; 
the laying of ocean cables; the establishing of tele- 
graph and telephone lines; the building of railroads, 
especially around the rapids in the big rivers so as 
to establish direct communication with the interior, 
the railroad across the Sahara (to Timbuctu?), and 
the “Cape to Cairo” railroad; the great dams at 
Assuan and Assuit with their accompanying irriga- 
tion systems, and the widespread development of 
agricultural lands made possible thereby; that re- 
markable feat of engineering, the immense steel 
bridge which spans the gorge below Victoria Falls, 
giving passageway to a branch railroad into a sec- 


tion of exceptional mineral and agricultural possi- 
bilities. 

Of increasing importance, too, is the introduction 
of the culture of various European food plants, 
with improved methods of agriculture, which calls 
for more and improved agricultural implements and 
increases the output, thus opening up new avenues 
of trade and new ideas of living. 

As to what can and has been done in the way of 
governmental control and civic progress the South 
African Union might be studied in detail as typify- 
ing the results of British dominion, even as Algeria 
might be studied to show the results of French 
dominion. We shall note, of course, the greater 
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1912 by an agreement between France and Ger- 
many and signed by the Sultan of Morocco, France 
came into control of Morocco. 

Now let us compare the amount of territory con- 
trolled by the European nations at the outbreak of 
the war: 

France controlled about 4,422,000 sq. mi. 

Great Britain controlled about 3,700,000 sq. mi. 

Germany controlled about 1,016,000 sq. mi. 

Belgium controlled about 909,000 sq. mi. 

Portugal controlled about 794,000 sq. mi. 

Spain controlled about 592,000 sq. mi. 

Italy’s possessions have been sufficiently indi- 
cated. 
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Africa, Showing the Colonies and Dependencies and the Governments to Which They Now Belong 
From “THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD WAR AND THE PEACE TREATIES,” by Frank 


M. McMurry. 


obstacles that must be overcome, and how much 
further down the scale they must begin, in the up- 
building of much of the remainder of the continent. 
However, when we recall how much of all of this 
has been accomplished in the past twenty-five years 
we need not feel any doubt as to the possibilities, 
and probabilities, of what European occupation will 
accomplish. 

5. The World War.—To fully understand 
Africa’s part in the war, and the effect of the war 
on Africa, we need to remember that since 1884, 
the time of the Berlin Conference, Africa has been 
little more than an aggregation of protectorates, 
“spheres of influence,” marking the extension of the 
power of certain European nations. Note that the 
outbreak of the war, in August, 1914, found 
Abyssinia and Liberia the only nominally indepen- 
dent portions of Africa. Just what conditions pre- 
vailed in Abyssinia? In Liberia? How do you ac- 
count for the fact that they retained their nominal 
independence? 

In 1911 Italy had annexed Barka and Tripoli; in 


Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


a. On a pre-war map of Africa locate the 
possessions of these nations. Note the relative im- 
portance of these possessions as to (a) the develop- 
ment and resources then and (b) potentialities. 
From the study of a good commercial geography 
determine what use each of these nations was 
making of the territory she controlled at this time. 
From these facts, and from our knowledge gained 
from the previous study of the native peoples, de- 
duce opinions as to what would be the attitude of 
these native tribes toward their overlords. Toward 
such a war. 

b. A part of Germany’s great dream of a 
world empire included the extending of her terr'- 
tory in Africa from ocean to ocean, and thus while 
increasing her possibilities for trade with the East 
and with the West, effectually blocking certain 
colonization schemes and desires of other European 
nations. Note carefully, from the map, just what 
this would have meant, to Germany and to the other 
nations. : 

c. What African troops took active part in the 
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war? Read (teachers, not pupils) the July, 1921, 
issue of “Current History” (New York Times Com- 
pany) for an account of the occupation of Germany 
by French negro troops. It is interesting to note 
the need for distinction in regard to the colonial 
troops used by France, for not all of them were 
negroes. What does the splendid bearing and dis- 
cipline. maintained by these French-African troops 
prove with regard to future possibilities in Africa? 
Note the service rendered France by these troops, 
and the tactful way in which they were used by the 
French. What effect would such contact with the 
European world have upon the Africans who served 
in those armies? How may this, in turn, affect the 
countries to which these troops will eventually re- 
turn? 

d. When Germany committed outrages upon 
Belgium, there were many who agreed with the 
Germans that it was nothing more than Belgium de- 
served for her treatment of the natives in the 
Congo Basin. What supposed features of Belgium’s 
occupation of this territory gave rise to such an 
opinion? It is only justice to Belgium to recall 
this, because in the main the stories of barbarous 
cruelty and greed are now discredited as German 
propaganda. Reasons for such propaganda are 
easily recognizable. 

e. Though the Turk was still nominally in 
control of Egypt until the final peace treaty, in 
December of 1914 a British protectorate was de- 
clared over Egypt. What, then, was the state of 
affairs in Egypt during the period of the war? It is 
easy to see why Great Britain could not profit by 
her possessions in Northern Africa as France did. 

f. Meanwhile, in Southwest Africa the Ger- 
man troops were defeated and the German territory 
in that section conquered by the armies of the 
South African Union. 

g. Why was the rest of African territory not 
directly concerned in the war? 

6. Now, with a present-day map before the 
pupils, let us make some careful comparisons. What 
two nations were excluded from Africa by the 
treaties that concluded the war? What two na- 
tions now control the greater part of African terri- 
tory? For the sake of a clear understanding of the 
stupendous changes let us balance the following 
figures with those previously given as to control of 
African territory by various European nations. 

Of the 1,016,000 square miles formerly 
controlled by Germany—713,600 square 
miles are now controlled by Great Brit- 
ain, 282,400 square miles are now con- 
trolled by France, 20,000 square miles 
are now controlled by Belgium. 

Along with these figures, there are 
two big questions that stand out as im- 
mediately decided by the treaties: Ger- 
many’s dream of an_ ocean-to-ocean 
African Empire is apparently ended, 
and there is now no further bar to the 
completing of the “Cape to Cairo” Rail- 
road by the British, since they control 
all the territory through which it will 
pass. 

F. M. MeMurry’s “Geography of the 
World War and the Peace Treaties” 
(Maemillan, 40 cts.) will be found useful 
in presenting Africa since the war. In 
Brigham and McFarlane’s "Results of 
the World War” (American Book Com- 
pany, 32 cts.) a valuable summary and 
map are given, and on page 32 there is 
a table showing the estimated area and 
population lost by Germany and gained 
by other nations. 

That we may clearly understand the 
present situation in Africa, not alone 
because of things as they are but even 
more because of what this must mean 
to the future of this once “Dark Conti- 
nent,” let us give careful heed to a sum- 
marization in detail of the changes 
brought about by the great war. (Quoted 
from the. July, 1921, issue of “The 
World’s Work,” in which there is an ex- 
cellent series of maps setting forth the 
entire results of the war.) 

KAMERUN (“Class B” Mandate)— 

four divisions. 

1. To Great Britain, incorporated 

with British Bornu, Nigeria. 

2. To Great Britain, incorporated 

with Nigeria. 

- To France, administered as a 

Mandate Territory. 

. To France, re-incorporated with 
French Equatorial Africa. 


—- wo 


Toco (“Class B” Mandate)—-two divisions. 

5. To Great Britain. 

6. To France. 

GERMAN East AFRICA (“Class B” Mandate)— 
three divisions. 

7. To Great Britain, named “Tanganyika Terri- 
tory” in British Order in Council for its ad- 
ministration. 

8. To Belgium: Ruanda and Urundi Districts. 

9. To Portugal: Small “Kionga Triangle.” 

GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA (“Class C” Man- 

date). 

10. To Union of South Africa. 

ITALIAN PossEssIONs in Africa. 

Note: By “Secret Treaty of London,” April 26, 
1915, Italy was promised by France and Great Brit- 
ain extension of her African territories at their ex- 
pense if they gained in Africa at Germany’s expense. 

TRIPOLI (Libia)—three divisions. 

11. To Italy by France. 

12. To Italy by Great Britain. 

13. To Great Britain by Italy. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 
14. To Italy by Great Britain, “Jubaland” (a strip 
along Juba River). 
EGypt. 
15. British protectorate proclaimed over Egypt, 
Dec. 18, 1914. 
KENYA COLONY. 
16. Former “British East Africa Protectorate” 
(so indicated on accompanying map) annexed 
as British Crown Colony, July, 1920. 

N. B.—The foregoing is not intended as a memory 
exercise in any sense of the term. It is given be- 
cause of the splendid opportunities offered the 
teacher to review with her class some of the big un- 
derlying facts of the war, of European politics at 
home and abroad, with their effect on other peoples, 
and more particularly in order that details of the 
various treaties may be so summarized as to show 
not only the distribution of territory but the influ- 
ences that must now be the determining factors in 
Africa’s development.) 

Note that Abyssinia and Liberia are still nom- 
inally independent. 

What is the significance of the fact that all of the 
powers now controlling Africa are Christian na- 
tions—neither Turk nor Moslem? 

7. Countries—If further study of the countries, 
or sections, of Africa be desired, it is suggested that 
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a good commercial geography be used and a study 
be made of the exports, imports, and hence of the 
resources and trade relations, actual and potential, 


of each. The cities of Algiers, Alexandria, Port 
Said, Cairo, Fez, Timbuctu, Johannesburg, Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, and Zanzibar, on the Island 
of Zanzibar, may well be studied in detail. Some 
delightful and very informational lessons may be 
had in this connection by employing the “journey” 
type of lesson. By means of pictures, geograph- 
ical readers, “The National Geographic” and other 
magazines, develop journeys to various points of in- 
terest and so visualize actual conditions. For in- 
stance, it is almost disconcerting to think of taking 
a trip on Lake Nyassa in a modern and well-ap- 
pointed steamboat; and there are many other facts 
as little in keeping with most of our ideas of the 
Dark Continent. 

8. Since the War. 

a. Spanish Enterprises in Africa.x—We will 
follow with interest the outcome of Spain's struggle 
(already of 500 years’ duration though of recent 
and present violence) to subdue the strip of historic 
land between the Atlantic and Algeria. Read 
“Spain’s Moroccan Reverses,” in the September, 
1921, issue of “Current History.” Some anthropol- 
ogists ascribe to the Moroccan Moslems an admix- 
ture of Norse Viking blood. 

b. Egypt.—Demands of Egypt for a_broad- 
er autonomy and independence. Read ‘Current His- 
tory,” June and October, 1921, for accounts of the 
demands of the Egyptian leader, Adly Pasha, as set 
forth to England’s Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon, 
in their recent conferences, and the riots and dis- 
turbances that are making it evident to Egyptian as 
well as to British statesmen that the withdrawal of 
the stabilizing British troops and British control 
from a country of 14,000,000 inhabitants of which 
92 per cent are illiterates is a matter of grave con- 
cern. A number of international questions are in- 
volved. Even the United States is entangled, and at 
the present time Americans in Egypt have no legal 
rights aside from their consular rights. It is inter- 
esting to note that in this five-language country the 
order in extent and popularity is Arabic, French, 
Italian, Greek and English. French is the business 
language; it is even used by the British banks. 

ec. South Africa.—The centennial of the land- 
ing of the British in Algoa Bay in 1820 was cele- 
brated in April, 1921. This noteworthy event had 
for its main object the furthering of the 
fusion, already well begun, of the Dutch 
and British settlers, and the hastening 
of further settlements by arranging for 
successful farmers to take settler-pu- 
pils. At a meeting of the British Im- 
perial Dominions in London last June, 
South Africa was ably represented by 
its Premier, General Smuts, and four 
other leaders. It was equally well rep- 
resented in the September assembly of 
the League of Nations. The fact that 
it was not represented in the Washing- 
ton Disarmament Conference brought 
forth a criticism from General Smuts, 
in the Pretoria Press. He reminds Great 
Britain that in the Paris meeting the 
Dominions were recognized as “individ- 
ual states,” each with its equal voice, 
and that such is “the basic conditional 
reality of the free Imperial Common- 
wealth”; yet at the Washington Confer- 
ence there was only the British Delega- 
tion, though three of the Dominions have 
Pacific possessions. 

What does the foregoing signify as 
to the status of South Africa? General 
Smuts has become a world figure, a bio- 
graphical study of whom will reveal 
many interesting facts. 

CONCLUDING PROBLEM: On what may 
we base a prediction of a great future 
for Africa? 

1. Already, thanks to the British, 
Egypt, with its great irrigation proj- 
ects, is becoming one of the wealthiest 
agricultural regions of the world for its 
area, healthful for black, yellow and 
white people, has doubled its native pop- 
ulation, and promises not only to sur- 
pass ancient Egypt in its prime but to 
become a great world nation. 

2. The French have transformed a 
semi-desert Tunis into one of the most 
beautiful and fertile of the Mediter- 
ranean countries. Algeria has become 
the “Winter Garden of France,” and 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Bobbie Blackbird’s Troubles 


BY CARA LANNING 


T WAS a raw, windy day in 
N early March when the red- 
winged blackbird tribe re- 


Nao? y turned from their winter 
Oe py Cy home in Florida. “Br-r-r!” 
En 


oN 

| oe shivered the trees in the 
grove, rattling their sleet-coated branches; 
while the marsh where the brook over- 
flowed among cat-tails and rushes still kept 
its sheet of ice. But the blackbirds were a 
brave, stout-hearted tribe and never hesi- 
tated to make the long, perilous migration 
trip by daylight instead of by night (ac- 
cording to the habit of timid birds), the 
males traveling in a body several days 
ahead of their mates. A jollier, more talk- 
ative flock you never saw as they frolicked 
in the pale sunshine and took shelter be- 
hind the farmer’s strawstack when it 
stormed. 

There was one, however, who was not 
as merry as the rest. All the other males 
had coal-black, shiny coats with a bright 
crimson patch edged with yellow on each 
shoulder, from which they gained their 
name of “‘red-winged.” But Bobbie Black- 
bird, by some queer accident, had come in- 
to the world with white shoulders instead 
of red. You would have thought he had 
committed a crime in being different from 
the others, for they wagged their tails 
scornfully at him, never spoke to him ex- 
cept to call him “Whitey,” and left him to 
sing his morning and evening songs alone 
on the top of the tallest poplar. Bobbie 
was much hurt by this unkind treatment, 
for like all blackbirds, he was a sociable 
little chap, and his loneliness was hard to 
bear. 

One day after a long stretch of blustery 
weather, the sun shone so bright that he 
















This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 


forgot his troubles and began to skim back 
and forth over the marsh, piping his fa- 
vorite cry of ‘“Kon-kar-ee! kon-kar-ee!” 
Suddenly his sharp eyes spied a bird a little 
smaller than himself, swinging quietly on a 
cat-tail. Her throat was yellow, and she 
wore a black coat streaked with buff and 
rust color and striped underneath with 
dingy white and black. She gave Bobbie 
a friendly glance, which astonished him, 
for hitherto his efforts to find a mate had 
been unsuccessful on account of his de- 
spised white shoulders. 

Bella Blackbird, however (this was tne 
newcomer’s name), seemed to find white 
shoulders quite as attractive as red, for 
she looked pleased when he strutted be- 
fore her with wings and tail outspread and 
soared in graceful circles above her head, 
calling, ““Kon-kar-ee! Ok-a-lee!”” by which 
he meant: ‘“You’re the nicest blackbird I 
ever met. Let’s go hunt beetles together!” 

After this, Bobbie had such a good time 
playing about the grove and fields with 
Bella that he was no longer lonely. With 
Bella as his companion what did he care 
if the rest of the tribe disliked him? 

April found the flock still roaming the 
fields together, for the time had not yet 
come for them to scatter in pairs. Bobbie 
and Bella, however, being practically 
driven out, were already planning a nest 
of their own among the cat-tails; so they 
were the first of the tribe to begin house- 
keeping. Thus they attracted the attention 
of two pairs of inquisitive human eyes be- 
longing to the farmer’s grandchildren, who 
paid frequent visits to the farmhouse. 

The first time they saw Bobbie, they 
were enraptured with him. 

“Oh, oh!” cried the little girl. “Look 
at his wings, Tim. White instead of red! 
Whoever heard of such a thing!” 

“His mate’s wings are red, though!” ob- 








served Tim. “Say, Nan, let’s keep an eye 
on Reddy and Whitey and see where they 
build their nest!” 

Bobbie and Bella would have been much 
annoyed if they had known how closely 
they were watched by our young bird- 
lovers. But the latter were so cautious and 
the birds were so busy lugging grass and 
twine and straws to the site of their new 
home that they paid little heed to the in- 
truders. They soon discovered another 
pair of eyes, however, which made them 
far more uneasy than human eyes could— 
those of a large, fierce-looking water rat 
living in the marsh. So with straws and 
twine they lashed their nest tightly to a 
clump of cat-tails on the edge of the marsh 
as far as possible out of his reach. It was 
a deep, compact cup woven of coarse 
marsh grasses and lined with fine grass and 
moss. 

By the first of May the nest was finished 
and when, a week later, Nan and Tim took 
advantage of a brief absence of the par- 
ents to peep into it, they found two pale 
blue eggs curiously scrawled with black. 
A new egg was added each day until there 
were five, and then the little mother began 
to brood. 

As for Bobbie, he sat on the highest 
branch of the nearest poplar and uttered 
harsh cries of “Chock! chock!” and a 
squeaky ‘“Che-we-e-e!” every time Nan 
and Tim came near the nest. If they per- 
sisted in lingering, he rose on fluttering 
wings and circled restlessly about their 
heads till they withdrew; whereupon he 
returned to his perch and burst into a ring- 
ing “Kon-kar-ee! Ok-a-lee!” So, though 
Bobbie only intended to guard the nest, he 
really pointed it out to its enemies and ex- 
posed it to attack. 

The worst enemy, of course, was the 
ugly old water rat, whose beady eyes were 
seen so often peering around the corner of 
the cat-tails that Bella never dared leave 
her eggs a minute, while Bobbie began to 
have bad dreams at 
night and to think 
that all his former 
troubles were as noth- 
ing to this. 

The hatching of the 
first naked, yellow 
fledgling brought joy 
and new anxiety to the 
nest among the cat- 
tails. Bobbie now had 
to quit his post often 
and go hunting for 
spiders, beetles, wasps, 
ants, dragon flies, caterpillars and early 
grasshoppers to feed his hungry infant, 
and to some extent the mother as well, 
since she could not leave the nest for very 
long. 

One day when Bella had left her family 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic— VI 


NE of the first problems to con- 
front the farmer in Northern 
Minnesota is that of feed for 
his live stock. Too often farm- 
ers from the older parts of the 
United States come into this 
section for the purpose of buy- 
ing cheap land and starting up at once as 
stock or dairy farmers. They bring with them 
or buy up large numbers of cattle, horses, 
sheep, etc. Their first winter is usually one of 
great hardship and frequently a loss of the en- 
tire herd is experienced. Many of them become 
discouraged and leave, but in so doing they us- 
ually leave behind them the greatest oppor- 
tunity of their lives. 

We should remember that twenty years ago, 
farming in the timbered section of Minnesota 
was an experiment. There were few farmers. 
They were scattered here and there, living in 
log huts and depending on wild game, fruits, 
and fish for their living. During the winter 
they worked in the lumber camps and laughed 
at the idea of farming in such a wilderness. To- 
day this section has some of the most prosper- 
ous farms in the state and many of the most 
happy and hopeful farmers. The possibilities 
of agriculture and of dairy farming espe- 
cially have been demonstrated far beyond any 
question. 

As yet, however, the greater part of the work 
of developing the soil is in its pioneer stages. 
There are communities that have been fortu- 
nate in having sufficient population to make 
public improvements, good roads, consolidated 
schools, etc., a possibility, but the majority of 
the farmers are still isolated and subject to all 
the discouraging problems of waiting for civil- 
ization to come to them. 

Before farming can be successful in this re- 
gion the problem of winter feeding for live 
stock must be solved. Freight rates are high 
and there is little to depend upon until the land 
is cleared and crops are put in. The problem 
is to make a living from twenty acres or less 
under cultivation, and at the same time to con- 
tinue the clearing and developing of the land. 
Experiments show that for general conditions 
dairying is without any question the most 
profitable system of farming. Hog raising to a 
limited extent and poultry raising can be 
carried on in connection with dairying. 





The Value of Purebred Stock 
THINGS To Do 


Write for the following bulletins: 

Essentials of Animal Breeding. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1167, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Bulletin on the Dairy Herd from your state de- 
partment or college of agriculture. 

Sample copies of Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Also other bulletins and pamphlets on dairying 
should be sent for. 

Study all the material you can find on dairying, 
milk production, etc. 

On a large sheet of white cardboard print the fol- 
lowing dairy cow score-card. Post it in a conspicu- 
ous place in your schoolroom while studying dairy 
problems. 





A GOOD PRODUCING DAIRY COW 
(From Agriculture and Life by Cromwell) 





I. A Strong Constitution (20 points) 


INDICATED BY: COUNTS 
1. Deep chest, spare shoulders, giving large lung capacity.10 


2. Large prominent windpipe, giving large air inlet...... 1 
3. Large nostrils, also giving large air inlet.............. 1 
4, Full and large heart girth, full in fore flank, full in 
crops and back of shoulders, large heart capacity...... 4 
RR SU gow ie ono hoes cee bcs secs cede ee ves senses 1 
6. Large, full, bright eyes, slightly dished face...........+ 1 
7. Mellow, loose, pliable skin.............+-seececceceeees 1 
8. Bright appearance, calm and resolute carriage......... 





BY MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


II. Large, Efficient Digestive Capacity (20 points) 
INDICATED BY: 
9. Deep, wide, full, and medium-long barrel; ribs broad 
and wide apart; broad, long, and not too sloping loins. .14 


10. Large, wide mouth, not peaked..........cceeececceces 1 
11. Loose, mellow, medium-thick skin; yellow secretion, 
REE SORE AM NIN, voces eerc cee cudseaeneas ehesewentes 5 


III. Good Blood Circulation (20 points) 
INDICATED BY: 


12. Large, branching, crooked and long mammary veins... 5 
13. Large and numerous milk wells.............e.eeeeeeee 2 
14. Long, wide-spreading, and well defined escutcheon...... 2 
a0. Loose; mellow, healtlig SEIN. icc cccceccccccccecceecse 1 
16. Lean, healthy, bright appearance; large, bright eyes, 
MN EE I OI 0 oon cco d dk hes s-06sdcteenrdsncee 5 
17. Prominent, straight, open-jointed backbone, reasonably 
straignt t6-and Ot thi) settings. oiinccccccccccesswecees 2 
18. Wide forehead, not too heavy in throat-latch and jaw- 
WE ee PPC ESSEC LOR aakbee sarees hadi kann madunuses 3 


IV. Large Udder Capacity (30 points) 
INDICATED BY: 
19. Front of udder extending well forward and under 


MM Cee ec ees cress os ches bOus ehuwes een eakeaes 7 
20. Udder extending well back and hung high at escutcheon 7 
21. Udder not fleshy, wide and level on under line.......... 3 
22. Four fair-sized, symmetrically-shaped teats............ 4 
23. Thighs flat, wide apart, giving a roomy twist.......... 2 
24. Cow wide and level over hips, rump, and pin bones, and 

PI PONE PUI ona caso tcedecv cbsceccte noe coesebanees y 


V. Symmetry and Beauty of Form (10 points) 


INDICATED BY: 
25. General appearance of cow as a whole...............: 10 


PRIN CO ia oo crete sdesnveesvies 100 





Cut pictures of purebred dairy cattle of different 
breeds and mount on dark cardboard. Save these 
charts for your school exhibits. 

Write a paper on “The Value of Purebred Stock.” 


Herd Improvement Problems 

If a good purebred sire improves the milking ea- 
pacity of his daughters one and a half pounds at a 
milking, how much of an increase would this mean 
for the 10 months or 300 days an ordinary cow 
should give milk? 

What other points of superiority will these cows 
possess over their mothers? 

At a low estimate of $1.00 per 100 pounds, this 
extra amount of milk would be worth how much per 
year? 

The average cow is a good producer for at least 
six years, or until she is eight years old. It will on 
the average ve four years after purchasing the sire 
before his first daughter will have brought in the 
first extra $10. 

What principal kept at compound interest for 
four years at 5 per cent will equal $10? (Ans.— 
$8.23.) 

Then the daughter’s improvement or increase of 
income the first year is worth how much at the time 
her sire is purchased? 

Figured in the same way, the cash value of the 
daughter’s improvement for each of the last six 
years she gives milk is shown in the following table: 





*Improvement for first year..........cseccereeccescecees $8.23 
Improvement second year.........cccceccscccsccccscesees 7.83 
Improvement third yeAr........ccccccccsccccovccsseses . 7.46 
Improvement fourth year........c.ccsscccecccsrersorvece 7.11 
Improvement fifth year.......cccccscccccsccsseceevecccs 6.77 
Improvement sixth year...... sees ee eee cee rere eee eenees 6.45 





*Wilbur J. Frazer, Chief of Dairy Husbandry, University of 
Illinois. 

What is the total improvement for six years? 

In an ordinary dairy herd of thirty-five to forty 
cows an average of seventeen heifers per year 
should be obtained. If twelve of these are worth 
raising and each one, by having a purebred sire, 
represents an increase of $43.85 in value over the 
scrub mothers, how much does this amount to per 
year? If the purebred sire is kept in the herd for 
three years, how much should the herd increase in 
value during this time? 

Mr. Bronson purchased a purebred sire at $150. 
His neighbor purchased a scrub sire for $30. 

The cost of keeping the purebred for three years 
was $100 and the risk was estimated at $50. The 
cost of keeping the scrub was also $100, but the risk 





was only $10. What was the difference? What was 
the total expense or cost of each sire at the end of 
three years? 

The value of the purebred at the end of three 
years was $100, while that of the scrub remained 
$30. How much more did Mr. Bronson’s purebred 
animal cost for three years? How much was this 
per year? 

In one year Mr. Bronson’s herd was increased by 
twelve good heifer calves. How much did it cost 
him to provide each heifer with one good parent? 

The increased value of his heifers (because of 
having purebred sires) was figured at $43.85. This 
is how much per year for the six years these cows 
were good producers? 

What was the net profit on each one? 

_In three years his herd was increased by thirty- 
six daughters. At a net profit of $40.85 for each 
one, how much profit did he realize on his herd? 

What per cent of profit did he realize on his in- 
vestment? ($150 was the original price of the sire.) 

In 1915 the manager of a certain Holstein herd 
undertook to improve its production by the purchase 
of purebred sires. To-day the herd consists of 
eighty-four cows producing a daily average of 3,000 
pounds of milk. In 1912 the herd consisted of 140 
cows which averaged only 2,400 pounds per day. 
What was the average daily increase per cow? 

*8,000 pounds of milk annually per cow is needed 
to give the United States first rank. 





PRESENT STANDING 





ERIN 6 obS66s0sdnénecnerernceed Hartseestonnsaonenee 
EES hots nncnne ae eee deewed senedvetecwedwias arks 6,950 
United Kingdom ................4. oe bswreesctsbdctadecee 
MONEE 5 3,64,.00:009.000 400600000 ehsadedacieeedieceseeia . 5,666 
RAO MOND oic'asicn ve bdn ba vanes eddeGlevhebsedahentenui en 





The way to put the United States at the head of 
the list is to use good purebred sires extensively and 
to feed well. It can be done. 


*Hoard'’s Dairyman, Dee., 1921. 


General Problems in Dairying 


~ 


A cow in an Illinois Experiment Station herd is 
reported as giving 87,102 pounds of milk in twelve 
years. How many pounds is this per year? How 
many quarts per day? 

The above cow gave in the same length of time 
fat sufficient to make 4,318 pounds of butter. How 
much was this per week? 

During three years a certain cow gave 11,930 
pounds of milk annually, containing 405 pounds of 
fat, and returned $42.60 per year over the cost of 
her feed. Another with only 3,830 pounds of milk 
annually, containing 138 pounds of fat, failed by 
$5.62 per year of paying for the cost of her feed. 

At the present price of butter fat how much did 
each cow yield during the three years? 

How does the Babcock tester help a farmer to 
weed out the poor cows? 

How is milk production influenced by the follow- 
ing factors: Turning to pasture from winter sta- 
bles. Temperature and weather. Exercise, work 
and grooming. Dehorning. Milking machines. 
Regularity and kindness, 


Feeds for the Dairy Cow 

Write a paper discussing feeds for the dairy 
cow. The following topics may be found in Feeds 
and Feeding by Henry and Morrison: Corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye. Wheat bran, wheat shorts, wheat 
middlings. Cottonseed meal, linseed meal, soy 
beans, Alfalfa, clover hay, soy bean hay. Corn fod- 
der, timothy hay. Corn silage. 

Make a set of problems based on the following 
reports: 





CORN SILAGE VS. FODDER CORN FOR MILK PRODUCTION 





Milk from 100 pounds of Dry Matter 
Experiment Station Silage Ration Fodder Ration 


Wisconsin (report 1888) 3 trials....... 104.2 lbs. 95.8 Ibs, 
Wisconsin (report 1888) 3 trials......110.5 104.8 
Vermont (report 1890) 1 trial......... 82.0 16.5 
Pennsylvania (report 1890) 1 trial.....111.9 106.3 
New Jersey (Bulletin 122) 1 trial......116.2 103.0 
*Average of 9 trials 106.0 98.6 





*“Feeds and Feeding,’ Henry and Morrison. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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RUMPELSTILTZKIN 


DIRECTIONS: Copies of these outlines © 
may be given to children to color, cut 
and mount. Rumpelstiltzkin wears a red 
coat, shoes, and hat. The Queen wears 
a cream-colored dress with gay colors in 
the sash and on her cap. The cushion 
is dull orange. 


Mount as shown, using a strip of blue 
oatmeal wall paper thirty-six by four- 
teen inches. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 






INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 






To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. ‘They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas ‘Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep;: Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffty-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse: Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue- 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 
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Rural School and Community 
A Page Devoted to the Activities of Progressive Rural Superintendents and Teachers 


Team Games and Sportsmanship in a 
Rural School 
By Daniel Chase 


EDITOR'S NOTE. Mr. Chase for two years has been Super- 
visor of Physical Education of the New York State Education 
Department, previous to which he acted as Specialist in Physical 
Education for the Department. His wide experience has in- 
cluded service at various times as Assistant Inspector of Physi- 
cal Training for the New York State Military Training Com- 
mission, Director of Physical Education at Connecticut State 
College of Agriculture, and Director of Athletics at Hamilton 
College. Previously, following his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Maine, Mr. Chase was for four years a Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary. He pursued graduate and special studies at Hamilton 
College, Harvard University, Springfield Y. M. C. A. College, 
Silver Bay, and Columbia University. 

He has lectured on Physical Education during summer school 
sessions at Cornell, Teachers College (Columbia), Battle Creek, 
Chautauqua, Springfield, Silver Bay, and Syracuse. Articles by 
him have appeared in various educational and rural periodicals. 


40 pupils for match contests, is to have the 

teacher appoint two captains, and then each 
captain choose in turn until all are chosen. Some- 
times it is wise to let the pupils vote as to who 
shall be captains. Decide which captain is to have 
first choice by drawing lots. The. captain losing 
first should be given second and third choice to 
even things up. 

The teams should have suitable names and retain 
the same for a stated period, as two weeks or a 
month. Names might be colors, as “Reds” and 
“Blues”; or colleges, as “Cornell” and “Syracuse”; 
“Army” vs. “Navy”; better yet, in a rural school, 
names of farm animals, as ‘“Percherons” vs. “‘Clydes- 
dales,” or “Jerseys” vs. “Holsteins.” 

The schedule of games and contests is of most 
importance. The teacher and the supervisor of 
physical education (where the school is fortunate 
enough to have one) should consult the captains in 
planning this. It should be adapted to the season 
of the year. Some of the contests should be for in- 
door use; others for out of doors. Most of the 
events should be those requiring all members to 
take part in the same game. A few contests might 
be selected exclusively for the older 
members of each team; if so other 


A SIMPLE way to divide a rural school of 10 to 


songs submitted show how well the pupils caught the 
idea— 
Tune—“Reuben, Reuben” 
Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking, 
What a queer world this would be, 
If the boys were all poor losers 
And talked back to the referee. 


Reuben, Reuben, don’t you think this 
Team play makes us all good sportsmen? 
Watch us all applaud a good play— 
We don’t care which team he’s on. 


Reuben, Reuben, hear the cheering, 
Ere we know which team has won; 
For they all have played their best game, 
And we’ve all had heaps of fun. 
Jefferson School. 


Tune—“Yankee Doodle” 
We'll battle with them fair and square, 
We'll play to win the game; 
But if they beat us all to shucks 
We'll cheer them just the same. 


We'll be good sports no matter whom 
Or wnen, or where we play; 
We'll shake their hands, give them a yell 
And work to win next day. 
Longfellow School. 


One of the yells was— 
One, two, three, four, 
Who are we for? 
Sportsmen, sportsmen, 
Rah! Rah!  R-a-h! 


Five, six, seven, eight, 

What do we hate? 

Poor sports, poor sports, 

Bah! Bah! B-a-h! 

Fairbanks School. 
The author has used the fourteen points given in 

the panel just below in trying to define sports- 
manship. 


Carrying City Advantages to Remote 
Districts 
By Mary B. Smith 


HE Chaffey Union High School District com- 

prising nine California districts has inau- 

gurated a system of education which is at- 
tracting attention from leading educators of the 
West, and is being adopted by other sections of the 
state as rapidly as can be made practicable. 

This interesting and valuable system was evolved 
and introduced by Merton E. Hill, who is principal 
of Chaffey Union High School and superintendent 
of the nine districts. He was elected to this posi- 
tion by the Associated Board of Trustees, which con- 
sists of all the boards of the several districts, 
Many of these districts are small and lacking in 
funds; it is evident, therefore, that great advan- 
tages are obtained by this union. 

Mr. Hill saw that the rural schools were not hay- 
ing the same advantages as the city schools, that 
the students entering the high school from these 
districts were sadly lacking in numbers and in the 
required standard of attainment. He therefore be- 
gan to formulate a plan whereby he could give these 
outlying districts the same advantages as the city, 
and the present system is the result of his efforts, 

The main idea in the whole system is to carry the 
opportunities to the several schools instead of try- 
ing to bring the children to a central building for 
special instruction, as so many others have tried to 
do and found impracticable. The regular high 
school teachers are sent out to the different districts 
to teach sewing, drawing, music, Spanish, and mil- 
itary training. Twice a week the children from the 
sixth grade up, in districts which have no equip- 
ment, are brought to the Union High School for 
manual training and cooking. This gives them the 
same opportunities as the city children, plus the 
advantages of country life. 

This method also creates a desire on the part of 
the upper grade or junior high school students 

to attend high school; in fact 
where previously the average of 











events for the younger members —— 
should also be included. 

The schedule should be posted 
or written on the blackboard for 
at least a week in advance. It 
should be definite as to name of 
event and time, yet elastic enough 


to allow for stormy days. | 1. Plays Fair at All Times. 


Seores should be posted each 
day by the captain of the winning | 
team at the direction of the teach- 
er, who should be the official scor- 
er and decide all doubtful points. 


The total score at the end- of the 4, Plays for the Joy of Playing and for 
the Success of His Team. 


week or month will decide the win- 
ning team for the period. It is 
well to select new captains and 
choose up again each month. 6. 

To develop good sportsmanship 
should be the main consideration 


a 


¢ 


-~) 


of the teacher in conducting the —— 


games and contests,—for a good 


sport will be a good citizen, a poor 9. Backs His Team in Every Honest Way, 


sport is apt to be an undesirable But— 
one. Some teachers have allowed 
credit for sportsmanship in scor- 
ing points, in an effort to impress 


this lesson on their pupils. For 11. Is Respectful to Officials. Accepts Ad- 
verse Decisions Graciously. Expects 
the Officials to Enforce the Rules. 


example: Five points may be giv- 
en for each victory in a team game 
or relay—yet if the winning team 
fails to keep the right standards 
of honest sportsmanship xo points 
will be allowed. If the losing team 
shows poor sportsmanship, they 


~ 


may have five points deducted from Failures. 
previous total. Point awards may 
also be made for noteworthy ex- WHEN HE WINS 
amples of good sportsmanship. , 
In Detroit, Michigan, public 13. Is Generous. Is Modest. Is Considerate. Does Not Boast. Does Not Crow. Does 
schools, the interest of teachers Not Rub-it-in. 
and pupils has been definitely fo- 
cused on the problem of how to AT ALL TIMES 
develop sportsmanship. One of the 14. Is True to His Highest Ideals. Does Nothing Unworthy of a Gentleman 


methods used was a contest in 
writing songs and yells, open to 
grade pupils. 








Two samples of the 


2. Plays Hard to the End. 


3. Keeps His Head. 


. is a Good Team Worker. 
Keeps Training Rules. 
. Obeys Orders of Coach or Captain. 


Best in All School Work. 


10. Gives His Opponent a Square Deal, 


2. Congratulates the Winner. Gives His 
Opponent Full Credit. 
Correct His Faults Through His 


A GOOD SPORT — 


DOES NOT 


Does Not Cheat. 


DOES 


Wronged. 


Does Not Abuse His Body. 


Does Not Shirk. 


Not Complain. 


WHEN HE LOSES 


Learns to 
Does Not Make Excuses. 


and a 100 Per Cent American, 











Does Not Quit. Is Not “Yellow.” 


Does Not Lose His Temper, Even Though 


Does Not Play for Money or Other Reward. 


Does Not Play to the “Grandstand.” 


Does Not Neglect His Studies. 


Does Not Bet. Does Not Think Betting 
Necessary to Show Loyalty. 


Does Not Take any Technical Advantage. 
Treats Visiting Players as Guests. 


Never Blames Officials for Defeat. Does 
Not “Crab.” Does Not ‘Kick.’’ Does 


Does Not Show His Disappointment. Is 
Not a “Sorehead.’’ Does Not ‘Alibi.’ 





— = high school attendance from rural 
districts was very small, it is now 
almost one hundred per cent. This 
fact alone pays for the changes in 
the system. 

Again, the Union High School 
Board purchases all the supplies 
under contract from one company 
and distributes them to the several 
districts from a central supply sta- 
tion. This has saved an immense 
amount on school supplies. 

The superintendent helps the 
rural boards to find and select the 
best teachers. In this he performs 
a very real service, as country 
boards are not always qualified 
judges of teachers. He also visits 
or sends a visiting supervisor to 
judge of the rural teachers’ work 
during the year. He tries to keep 
the best of teachers in the country 
by making everything as desirable 
for them to teach there as in the 
city. He has influenced the rural 
boards to raise the salaries of their 
teachers to a level with those of 
city teachers, and indeed, in many 
instances, they receive higher sal- 
aries. 

There is an annual track meet 
in May for athletic and mental 
contests among all the districts. 
This is the most important event 
of the year. The girls have drills, 
tableaux, Maypole, folk, and aes- 
thetic dances; in fact, anything 2 
school wishes to present. The 
dances are given in the morning 
on the beautiful campus of the 
high school. The mental contests 
in spelling, arithmetic, reading, 
singing, declamation, etc. take 
place in the auditorium at the 
same time. 

At noon Boy Scouts and the 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Playground Athletics for Rural Children 


URAL and village schools have long suf- 
fered for want of organized p!ayground 
work simply because their school boards 
have heart failure at the very thought of 

the high cost of playgrounds and playground 
apparatus. Or is their excuse still that ancient 
pugbear, “It will take time from the regular 
school work”? The rural and village schools of 
Cook County, Illinois, under the superinten- 
dence of Edward J. Tobin, have found a way to 
provide the much-needed recreation for their 
pupils without any undue expenditure of school 
funds or sacrifice of the curriculum. 

For more than two years, one of the seven 
divisions of the Cook County schools, under the 
leadership of its country life director, C. C. 
Walther, an assistant superintendent, has been 
following a program of organized play with 
great success, as a result of which its methods 
are being adopted throughout the other divi- 
sions. The general features of this program 
are: inter-school games of soccer football and 
baseball, inter-school field and track meet at 
the big annual spring festival, folk-dancing and 
rhythmic games for the younger children, and 
regular playground work for all children twice 
a day at the morning and the af- 
ternoon recess throughout tne 
school year. 

For the soccer football and 
baseball games, a league of school 
teams has been organized, and a 
schedule of games is made out 
each season by Mr. Walther and 
posted in every schoolroom, where 
it arouses enthusiasm and gives 
the league prestige. Now, all this 
may create alarming visions of 
expensive professional tiainers 
and referees mixing in school af- 
fairs, to the annoyance of teach- 
ers and parents. But by the rules 
of the league, no outside inter- 
ference may be tolerated in the 
coaching, and officials for th. 
games must be persons connected 
with the schools. This means that 
principals and teachers must leair the games 
and constantly supervise them on the practice 
field and the playgcound. In an inter-school 
game, the decisior. of the referee is final and 
may net je questioned on the field. If a team 
feels that it has not had a square deal, however, 


BY ZOE HARTMAN 
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the principal of its school may make a written 
protest to the governing board of the league, 
which gives the complaint careful considera- 
tion. This board is composed of seven princi- 
pa!s from various rural schools, appointed by 
the country life director. and five representa- 
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Playground Games Exhibition, Cook County, Illinois, Rural School Festival 


signed for adults to the limited abilities of 
grammar school boys. Forty-five games were 
scheduled for the fall of 1920, taking in village 
consolidated and one-room country schools, and 
creating a widespread interest in school 
athletics. In the following spring, twenty-five 

baseball teams were organized for 
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tives from supervised village schools. 

The games are played on Wednesday after- 
noons at three o’clock during their respective 
seasons—soccer football in autumn and base- 
ball in spring. The rules have been somewhat 
modified in order to adapt games frankly de- 















A Cook County Rural School Soccer Team 
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inter-school competition. 

The great gala day of the year, 
both for children and patrons, is 
the big field and track meet for all 
7 the schools of the division, held at 
» ot the close of the school year in one 
of the Cook County forest pre- 
serves. On this occasion, there is 
an exhibition of all the games the 
pupils have been practicing 
throughout the year—shot put- 
ting, running, jumping, and relay 
races for the older ones and folk 
dancing, winding the Maypole, 
and “farmer-in-the-dell” and 
other singing games for the 
smaller children up to the fourth 
grade and for the girls of all 
grades. For the field and track 
work, each class of each school 
may be represented by four contestants whose 
credentials must be signed by their respective 
principals or teachers. The successful teams 
are selected in tryout contests held in May as 
late as possible in order to keep all the candi- 
dates practicing up to the last minute. All the 
members of a school are eligible to enter the 
tryouts. 

Winning teams in each sport are rewarded by 
division championship banners, while indivi- 
dual excellence wins a monogram letter worked 
out in the division colors, red and white, and 
presented to the proud young athlete by his 
local governing hoard. Each year that he gains 
new honors, a star is added to his letter until 
he has won five stars. 

Now all this represents only the spectacular 
side of school athletics for rural children. The 
most significant feature of the program is the 
regular daily playground work, in which every 
child takes part, irrespective of whether he is 
or is not a candidate for any inter-school con- 
test. His physical education begins each morn- 
ing with a three-minute period of simple calis- 
thenics midway between the opening of school 
and the morning recess—just enough exercise 
to enable everyone to relax. At morning and 
afternoon recess (averaging twenty minutes 
each), the entire school meets the teacher at a 
prearranged spot on the playground and under 
her leadership the games begin. She is expect- 
ed to develop a minimum of two new games a 
month, so pupils soon learn a large repertory 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


Use light blue for the background, white for the kite. Cut the boy and dog from dark blue 
or dark green. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Roman History Visualized 
By Mamie Louise Pitts 
Principal, State Street School, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE sixth grade of State Street School was 

I studying early Roman history. It was dry as 

dust to the class. The exploits of Horatius, 

the Tarquins, and the rest might have thrilled the 

children of somewhat less than a decade ago, but 

for these Great War veterans (by proxy) the sto- 

ries of the heroes of old Rome carried no more sig- 
nificance than a Robin Hood tale. 

“I racked my brain to find a way out,” said the 

teacher, Miss Josie Hall McAdams. Finally, she 


Horatius, and by placing this one man with his 
trusty tinfoil sword on the other side of the narrow 
bridge, we saved our city. It had certainly been 
fortunate that our engineer, Garnett Caudell, had 
made the bridge so narrow, 

Then came the trouble between the patricians 
and the plebeians. We, as plebeians, cut out of 
white paper many tents and pasted them on the 
“Sacred Mount,” vowing never to return until we 
could get our rights. It was after our tribune, with 
uplifted hand, was allowed to be pasted in the Fx.um 
that we folded our tents and went back to Rome. 

Once, there came from the North a fierce wild 
tribe called Gauls, and tried to take Rome. These 
we made out of manila paper, and covered their 




















Blackboard Representation of Ancient Rome Made by Sixth Grade Pupils in Atlarira, Ga. 
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conceived a plan that aroused the class to such un- 
bounded enthusiasm and unflagging interest that I 
am passing it on. 

“We decided to build the ancient city on a section 
of our blackboard,” explained Miss McAdams. 
“When we finished, each pupil wrote the story of 
how we built our Rome.” 

The historic city had indeed become their very 
own. Its interesting buildings were as familiar as 
those of Atlanta, and Father Tiber shared honors 
with the Chattahoochee. 

I am sending a photograph of the “city,” and the 
best story of how it was built, written by a girl 
eleven years old. 





How WE BuIitt OLp ROME ON THE BLATKBOARD 
By Jeannette Burnett 


“Rome was not built in a day” by the Romans, 
neither was it built in a day by us, but only after 
many days, with paper, colored chalk, paste, tinfoil, 
scissors and pencils, as our only tools and material. 

First, we outlined the seven hills and “Father 
Tiber.” Then we drew a narrow bridge on cream 
manila paper and cut it out and pasted it across 
the river. 

Next, we drew the Tarquins armed with shields, 
long spears, and swords of tinfoil. As they were 
coming across the narrow bridge, we hastily made 


weapons with tinfoil and pasted them climbing the 
Capitoline hill to attack Rome. Gecrge Wailace 
made some geese and put them into the cemnie of 
Juno where they cacklecd immediately. and saved 
our city once more. 

We drew on manila paper Harnibal’s army of ele- 
phants, coming down a hill to take our city, but we 
took his instead. 

Lhen came the death of Cesar. Eugene Shirley 
made his casket and EKdne Smith drew Mark Antony 
speaking at his funeral. These we placea in the 
Forum made by Alfred Walker. This marked the 
death of the Roman Republic and the birth of the 
Roman Empire. 

Greater and greatex. our Rome grew. We drew 
white roads all over the city. Next, different chil- 
dren cut famous buildings, such as the Colosseum 
and the Pantheon. 

After that, we drew the great triumphal arches. 
There were kings and princes riding in their char- 
iots, captives taken in the war and Roman soldiers 
bearing the eagles, under which they had fought so 
well. All these were made of manila paper. 

Garnett Caudell drew Constantine beholding the 
vision of the cross when he and his army were 
marching against the enemy. We made a cross of 
tinfoil and hung it in the sky. 

Some Teutonic tribes kept coming into Rome. 


‘ These 
tribes kept pressing in until, finally, they took the 


We made the figures out of manila paper. 
“Eternal City.” This was the downfall of our 


Rome, which we were sure to see sooner or later, 
but dreaded to see, as we had been its builders. 


In the Land of Grammar 
By Nelle F. Stockton 





THE SENTENCE FAMILY 


VER in the Land of Grammar lives the Sen- 
tence Family. There are four children in 
this family and they do have the best times. 

The oldest is a girl—Imperative Sentence—and she 
always bosses the other children. Next comes big 
brother, Declarative Sentence, who always likes to 
tell what he knows. Then there is little sister, Ex- 
clamatory Sentence, who is very nervous and gets 
excited when she talks. The youngest is a boy— 
Interrogative Sentence—cad, like most little broth- 
ers, he is always asking questions. They are very 
interesting children and you soon learn to know 
them wei! as you travel through the Land of Gram- 
mar. 

One day a circus came to town and the Sentence 
Children wanted to go. 

“Put on your hats,” 
tence. 

“Are we going to the circus?” asked Interrog- 
ative. 

“Yes. I aave the tickets,” said Declarative. 

“Won’t that be fun!” cried Exclamatory, jump- 
ing up and down. 

The childrer were all very excited and it was all 
big sister Imperative could do to get Exclamatory 
to put on her shoes and to make little brether in- 
terrogative wash behind his ears. Finally all were 
ready and they started to the show grounds. 

“Oh, look at the convict animal!” cried Exclam- 
atory. 

“That is a zebra,” said Declarative. 

“What makes him wear a striped suit?” asked 
Interrogative. 

“He wears that so the hunters can’t see him when 
he hides in the reeds,” answered Declarative, glad 
to tell what he had been reading about. 

“Don’t get too close to the animals,” ordered Im- 
perative, taking Exclamatory and Interrogative by 
the hand and pulling them away from the lion 
cages. 

Declarative started across the field. “The mon- 
keys are down this way,” he said. Exclamatory and 
Interrogative went running after him so fast that 
Imperative was soon out of breath trying to keep 
up with them 

“Where did they get all these monkeys?” asked 
Interrogative. 

“Some came from Africa,” said Declarative, 
some came from South America.” 

The children bought some peanuts and fed them 
to the monkeys; then they went to look at the ele- 
phants. Boys were bringing water for the ele- 
phants to drink and the children liked to watch 
how fast the water disappeared out of the buckets. 


commanded Imperative Sen- 
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Health Posters 


These posters are the work of sev- 
excth and eighth grade pupils under 
the direction of Margaret McGillivray, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Madison, Wis. 
































Declarative was busy answering the questions that 
Interrogative asked, and Imperative was calling to 
Exclamatory who would go too near, when suddenly 
an old elephant filled his trunk full of water and 
shot it right at Exclamatory. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Exclamatory, running to 
Imperative and trying to hide behind her. 

“Did it hurt?” asked Interrogative. 

“Be quiet,” ordered Imperative, drying Exclam- 
atory’s face with her handkerchief. 

“Now sister’s clothes are wet and we shall have 
to go home,” said Declarative, “but maybe we can 
come again to-morrow.” 

So they went home, and although they came back 
to the circus the next day, they didn’t go near the 
elepnants. 


The above is a story similar to ones which I have 
told to both fourth and fifth grade pupils after they 
nad learned the definitions of the four kinds of sen- 
tences. As I told the story I wrote on the board 
the name of each member of the “Sentence Family” 
and opposite each “child’s” name I wrote his peculiar 
characteristic: as, IJnterrogative—little brother— 
asks questions. The pupils caught the idea and 
semed to like the “Sentence Children” at once. 1 
then let them compose a story, each child adding to 
it as his turn came, and I wrote it upon the board, 
letting them give all directions for the punctuation. 
Each child was then asked to write a story of his 
own, telling something that happened to the “Sen- 
tence Children.” Some of the subjects were “Christ- 
mas Morning with the Sentence Children,” “The 
Sentence Children on a Picnic,” etc. This method 
not only stamps on the pupil’s mind the four kinds 
of sentences, but is an excellent drill for teaching 
punctuation and quotation marks. We wrote about 
the “Sentence Children” at intervals during the 
year, often using such subjects as “The Sentence 
Children in Japan,” thus correlating geography 
with English. 


“HUNTING” THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


Pupils become tired of the parts of speech before 
they are really familiar with them. Here is a 
method which I found held their interest for quite 
a while :— 

The Land of Grammar is full of many wild ani- 
mals such as nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc. As soon 


as the pupils learned a definition so they could 
recognize one of these animals, we went on a hunt 
for him. Each pupil was a hunter. If he was quick 
to answer, we said he was a good shot. If he had 
to stop and think, we said he had to take aim. We 
used not only the material given in the grammar, 
but e2lso stories in the readers and histories. If we 
were studying nouns, for instance, each child read 
a sentence as his turn came and pointed out the 
nouns. If he named them all correctly, we said he 
was a good shot and marked his score on the board. 
If he missed, we said he was a poor shot and let the 
next pupil shoot. 

After the children had learned several parts of 
speech we went on a general hunt and shot every- 
thing we recognized. The score had to be kept 
differently, of course. We all opened our books. I 
read the story, a sentence at a time, selecting the 
words with which the pupils were familiar and ask- 
ing them one at a time down the line. Each child 
had one shot at the word I gave him. If he missed, 
the next child shot. At the end of the hunt we 
counted the game each pupil had bagged and often 
found that the girls were better shots than the boys. 


The Pantograph—An Aid to 
Illustration 
By E. H. C. 


HE teacher who is able to illustrate his lessons 

or lectures with well prepared sketches and 

diagrams enjoys a decided advantage over 
those who have no leaning at all toward art. There 
is certainly no reason, however, why the latter 
should not avail themselves of any obtainabie me- 
chanical aid, and such teachers will find that a sim- 
ple apparatus well known among draughtsmen will 
afford them splendid help in preparing large and 
useful drawings, and save them much trouble and 
valuable time. 

The pantograph was invented three centuries ago 
by a Jesuit priest named Christoph Scheiner, who 
also distinguished himself by clever researches in 
astronomy and physics. A book explaining and il- 
lustrating its use was published by him in Rome in 
1631. By the aid of this instrument, a design may 
be enlarged, reduced or copied in the same dimen- 
sions. Teachers will understand how valuable is 


such a device, since many of the ilfustrations;. dia-. 
grams and maps given im magazines: and’ news. 
papers are too small to be of much service: for 
class teaching. 

Pantographs made in brass or wood may be pur- 
chased by the teacher, but the former are expensive 
and the cheaper wooden ones are often not large 
enough to be of much use. It is kowever quite 
within the power of an ordimarily intelligent. and 
practical person to construct one for himself, and 
the following directions and rough diagrams: +l! 
enable any teacher to possess one at a nominal cost, 
It would, perhaps, form a very interesting exercise 
for the cleverest students im the higher grades. dur- 
ing the period assigned to woodwork. 


Fig i. 


The apparatus consists of four woode~ I=ths 
fastened together to form a parallelogram, wo ad- 
jacent sides of which are prolonged. (Fig. 1.) A 
convenient size for the two larger strips, A and B, 
is thirty-one inches and C and D may be sixteen 
inches. Cut each lath about half an inch wide and 
rather less than a quarter of an inch ‘n thickness 
A very small hole may be bored with a bradawl 

















half an inch from the ends of each strip. ‘Fig. 2.) 
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On the larger laths, bore a hole exactly in the mid- 
dle. At A 1, use a hot poker to bore a hole suff- 
ciently large to hold a pencil or piece of chalk. 
Take the strip D and measuring from the hole D1 
mark off the following measurements :—three inches, 
three and three-quarters inches, five, six, seven and 
a half, and ten inches. Bore holes on these marks 
large enough to hold a small programme pencil or 
bone tracing point, and number them respectively 
10, 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3. These figures denote the num- 
ber of times the drawing may be enlarged. 

Now join the four laths together as in Fig. 1, 
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using tiny screweyes and taking care to place the 
paraliel sides A and D uppermost. (Fig. 1.) Test 
the accuracy of the work by closing the apparatus. 
Each lath should lie exactly over the others, A 
being uppermost. Corresponding positions to those 
marked on D must row be marked on B. This is a 
rather difficult thing to do with a ruler and may be 
mcre easily and accurately performed in the follow- 
ing manner. Tie a piece of cotton to a match stick 
ard pass the former through the hole A 1. Stretch 
it across the holes in D, marking the corresponding 
places on B. This may be better understood by 
glancing #t Fig.3. The only other requirement is a 
snall b.ock of wood about an inch thick, shaped 
like that in Fig. 4, which serves the double purpose 
of fixing the instrument in a given place and rais- 
ing it slightly above the blackboard or paper on 

















which the enlargement is to be made. Fix the block 
to the latter with two larger screweyes and decide 
how many times the drawing is to be enlarged. If 
four times, a large screweye is placed in the hole 
marked 4 on B and is then screwed down to the 
block. The tracing point is fixed in the correspond- 
ing hole marked 4 on D. Pin the small design under 
the tracing point and the paper for the enlargement 
under the chalk or pencil at A 1. Take care that the 
large paper occupies a position with regard to the 
pencil relative to that occupied by the design with 
regard to the tracing point. 
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When the enlargement is made, the pencil at A 7 
must be held in the right hand and thus guided over 
the paper, while the eyes are occupied in seeing that 
the tracer follows exactly the outline of the small 
sketch. The pencil in one’s hand need not be 
watched at all, because it can be guided by touch 
and it is absolutely essential that the tracing point 
should not be allowed to wander from the outline of 
the small sketch, as any little inexactitude becomes 
enlarged as well as the drawing. 

Some practice is of course necessary to become an 
adept in the use of this instrument, which may seem 
awkward during the first attempts. If it should be 
necessary to reduce a drawing, the positions of the 
copy and plain drawing paper may be interchanged. 
In this case, use a small programme pencil instead 
of the bone tracer. 


County Spelling Contests 


By Lee Owen Snook 


Superintendent of Liberty and Center Township Consolidated 
Schools, Liberty, Indiana 


NE might think that a subject as prosai¢ as 

spelling could not be given a new twist of 

any kind. To be sure, numerous methods of 
teaching spelling have been advanced from time to 
time, but these methods relate to technic rather 
than to enthusiasm for the study itself. I believe 
we hit upon a plan last winter that is worth pass- 
ing on. Here it is: 

There are six townships in Union County. Each 
school in the township, after several weeks of pur- 
poseful effort, selected a spelling team. The one- 
room school with the usual eight grades chose a 
team of eight members, one foreach grade. Schools 
offering high school work were allowed to enroll 
twelve spellers for their team. In this way every 
grade in the entire school course was represented, 
and every pupil in the county was interested in 
“making” the spelling team of his own school. 
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Schools with but two years of work above the 
eighth grade were allowed to select two spellers 
from the Freshman and Sophomore years, respec 
tively, thus giving them a full quota with which to 
compete with the four-year schools. 

Needless to say, spelling became exceedingly pop- 
ular everywhere in the county. Kivalry was keen, 
and pupils were not only on edge to make the spell- 
ing team, but were deeply interested in the success 
of their school. 

In preparation for the real test which was to 
come, pupils were allowed to spell orally or in writ- 
ten torm, although the latter method was used most 
frequently since the winners of the county and 
township matches were to be chosen by the written- 
spelling route. Neighboring schools were allowed 
to match wits in a private test if they chose,—any- 
thing to induce the children to center their atten- 
tion upon the Centennial Speller, the adopted text 
and word source for the contests. 

Each school sent its spelling team to a centrally 
located schoolhouse in the township on the day ap- 
pointed. Here teachers from oytside the township 
were in charge in order to avoid any appearance of 
fraud or favoritism. An exchange of teachers for 
the occasion was easily effected. The pupils spelled 
by grades, each grade to itself. The words were 
written on paper furnished to the contestants, and 
the words were pronounced from a list which had 
been made out by the county superintendent before- 
hand. In this manner all the contests in all the 
townships covered exactly the same ground. In the 
event that several pupils spelled correctly all of the 
words of a list, thus making the oiaation of the 
winner impossible, a second list, also provided by 
the county superintendent, was used. In some cases 
it was necessary to use as many as four lists of one 
hundred words each before a pupil missed a word. 
The word lists were typewritten by a public stenog- 
rapher employed for the purpose, and they were 
sealed and delivered to the pronouncers at the time 
of the contest. No teacher in the county knew what 
words the envelopes concealed, and no insinuation 


MARCH CIVIC BEAUTY DEVICE 


oe years from now, some of the beauty of your town will 
depend to a large extent on the ideas of the “Town Beauti- 
Do your share. The two 
houses in the above drawing are contrasted to show how the 
simplest cottage may be beautified by trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

“Make your house bloom” should be the March slogan, and each 
pupil should be encouraged to do something for the spring clean- 


ful” developed in your class this year. 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


ing-up and planting campaign. 
listed, and the initials of different pupils placed on top. 
represent services performed. 
White may be used for the lines in the centre and for the houses. 
Light green would be effective for the grass, leaves, trees and 
shrubs; pink for the flowers and chimneys; light blue for the let- 
tering; orange or pink for the stars. 


Different types of services are 
The stars 
The side houses may be omitted. 
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of unfairness ever reached my ears. I might say 
in passing that any contest, no matter how trivial 
it may seem to the teacher, should not leave the 
slightest room for doubt as to the equity of every 
process involved. What seems but a trifling matter 
to us may be a life-and-death matter, almost, to the 
aspirant for honors, and to the over-anxious parent. 

After the township matches a new spelling team 
was formed, this time a township team. To besure, 
the little local teams were lost sight of temporarily, 
but they had accomplished their task, and spelling 
had been given a tremendous impetus. It was a 
real honor to belong to the team representing the 
larger unit, and, to the satisfaction of the promoters, 
the township teams were composed of spellers from 
many different schools. This showed how keen the 
competition had been, as well as how faithfully the 


plan had been carried out by the teachers every- . 


where. 

Finally the big contest took place. The six town- 
ship teams of twelve pupils each met at the county 
seat for the last desperate effort. Here a large 
committee assumed charge, the members of this 
committee being so chosen as to have totally disin- 
terested teachers supervising certain grades. That 
is, a teacher who had a pupil entered in the third 
grade contest, for example, was not allowed to score 
papers of that grade. Separate rooms were used 
for the different sets of pupils, and no visitors were 
allowed. Throughout the contests, from beginning 
to end, it was the rule that schoolroom order should 
prevail, and that the pupils should be unhampered 
by visitors. 

The final contest was a veritable battle of the 
giants. Word lists were exhausted with amazing 
regularity. After all of the words on the printed 
slips had been used, it often became necessary to 
use words from the speller, words designed for 
higher grades. 

One of the noticeable results was the improve- 
ment of handwriting. Inasmuch as a pupil knew 
that his work would not stand the test unless the 
writing was entirely legible, painstaking effort was 
made and scribbling was taboo. This feature alone 
justified the contests. ‘ 

The winners for each of the twelve grades spell- 
ing last were proclaimed county champions and a 
special diploma was awarded them by the commit- 
tee. The work was of a high order throughout. I 
believe the plan we used was the most effective stim- 
ulus to legible writing and good spelling we have 
ever tried. 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—XVI 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 
Austin High School, Chicugo 


The Tariff and the Currency 


I—The Tariff 


A History of the tariff until the Civil War. 
1 First tariff of 1789. 
a Purpose. 
b Rate. 
2 Tariff of 1816. 
a Desire for protection. 
b Attitude of New England. 
e Attitude of South. 
8 Tariff of 1824. 
a Desire for increased rate. 
b Clay’s “American System.” 
4 Tariff of 1828. , 
a Change of attitude in North and South. 
b “Tariff of Abominations”—why? 
c —- nullification in South Caro- 
ina. 
d Jackson’s attitude. 
5 Compromise tariff of 1833. 
a Reduction of rates. 
b Effect. 
6 Walker tariff of 1846. 
a Reduction of high duties because of in- 
creased revenue. 
b Further reductions in 1857. 
B The Civil War Tariff. 
1 Need for increased revenue. 
2 Revision and increase between 1861 and 1865. 
8 Relation of tariff to internal taxes—When 
manufacturer was burdened with extra tax- 
es, it became necessary to increase tariff in 
order to protect American manufactured ar-® 
ticles. A promise was made to decrease 
tariff when taxes were lowered. 








4 Attempted reductions. 
a Revenue became greater than expenses. 
b Bill to lower tariff rate—Protests of 
manufacturers; failure of bill. 
c Beginning of organization of special in- 
terests, such as wool, to obtain favors. 
d ee in tariff rates between 1875- 


C Further tariff legislation. 
1 Different views. 

a Reformers—The tariff an interference 
with trade; made it impossible to secure 
foreign markets for American surplus. 

b Protectionists—Manufacturing could on- 
ly be developed through high tariff. 

2 The Mongrel Bill of 1883. 

a Very little reduction attained. 

b Special industries recognized. 

ec General disgust. 

3 Cleveland and the tariff. 

a Attitude toward the tariff. 

b The tariff message—effect. 

e The Mills Bill—failure. 

4 The McKinley Tariff of 1890. 

a Effect of campaign victory. 

b High rate. 

ec Protection to unborn industries, 

d Reciprocity clause. 

e Sugar on the free list. 

5 Wilson-Gorman Bill of 1894. 

a Honest attempt to reduce rates. 

b Many added amendments. 

ec Disgust of Cleveland. ' 

6 Dingley Tariff of 1897. 

a Another honest attempt but subjected 
to many amendments—little downward 
revision. 

b High protection of wool. 

7 Payne-Aldrich Tariff of 1909. 

a Minimum. and maximum rate—the for. 
mer, the normal tariff; the latter, levied 
on countries which discriminated against 
the United States. 

b Thorough-going protectionist measures. 
particularly with regard to wool. 

8 The Underwood Tariff of 1913. 

a Greater regard for public 
shown. 

b Bigger reduction. 

c Bigger free list. 

d Appointment of tariff commission. Six 
members to serve twelve years,—have 
no final authority, but recommendations 

- given great consideration. Question of 
tariff not to be dragged into politics. 


Topic for Collateral Reading, or Class Report— 
Cleveland and the Tariff 


interests 


1I—The Greenback Question 


A Definition—Paper money issued by government 
during Civil War without provision for redemp- 
tion. 

B Effect. 

1 Gold and silver driven out of circulation. 
2 Paper money became the standard. 
3 Fluctuations in value. 

C Attempt to get back to gold standard—The Treas- 
urer gradually withdrew about one-fifth of the 
greenbacks from circulation and destroyed them. 

D Opposition. 

1 Money became scarce and prices increased. 

2 Objections of West—West was the debtor 
section because of recent growth. Had 
borrowed money when it was cheap be- 
cause of depreciation of face value of 
greenbacks. Would have to pay more than 
had been received if value of greenbacks 
increased. 

3 Formation of Greenback Party. 
a Split in old parties. 
b Demands of new party. 

4 Panic of 1873. 

a Causes—Extravagance, great fires, spec- 
ulation. 

b Demand that more greenbacks be issued 
to make prices lower. 

ec Reissue of $20,000,000 worth of green- 
backs. 

E Resumption. 

1 Definition—Ail paper money tc be redeemed 
by government. 
2 Need. 

a Would restore national credit. 

b Would restore normal business condi- 
tions. 

c Justice to creditor, who would be im- 
posed upon, if more greenbacks were 
issued and prices fell. 

3 Passage of act in 1875. 

4 Method of resumption—Accumulate gold re- 
serve and sell bonds for gold. 

5 Opposition of Democrats and Greenback 
Party. 


6 Resumption Day. 
a Date for resumption. 
b Accumulation. 
c Result—Few demands and paper at par. 


I11I—The Silver Question 


A Origin of movement. 

1 Death of greenback issue after 1879. 

2 Demonetization—Few silver coins used; were 
not minted after 1873; little effect at time. 

3 Opening of silver mines in Nevada. 

B Demands for free coinage. 

1 Meaning of free coinage. 

2 The 16 to 1 ratio—There were about 15 
grains of silver in a silver dollar to one 
grain of gold in a gold dollar, hence the 
ratio. When silver grew cheaper the ratio 


changed. 
C The Biand-Allison Act of 1878. 

1 fhe Act—Purchase of from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 worth of silver each month to be 
coined into dollars. 

2 i ffect. 

a Over-production—Government had sil- 
ver coins on hand not in circulation, be- 
cause they were not worth their weight. 

D The Sherman Silver Law of 1890. 

1 The silver states controlled Congress, and an 
act was passed by which $4,500,000 worth of 
silver was purchased each month to be made 
into dollars when needed. 

2 Effect. 

a Silver piled up in the treasury. 

t Panic of 1893. 

E Repeal of Sherman Law in 1893. 

1 Attitude of Cleveland. 

2 Repeal of Act. 

F The Campaign of 1896. 

1 Democratic Party. 

a Platform. 

b Candidate. 

2 Republican Party. 

a Platform. 

b Candidate. 

3 The Populist Party. 

a Demands. 

b Candidate. 

4 Character of campaign. 

5 Result of election. 

G The Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

1 Defects in currency system. 

a Money in banks could not be mobilized 
in time of real need. ; 

b No adequate means of increasing amount 
of money in circulation to meet vnusual 
demands. 

ce Government money distributed in vari- 
ous sub-treasuries ov national banks, 
distribution largely in power of Secre- 
tary of Treasury. 

2 Remedies proposed by Act. 

a Small number of Federal Reserve Banks 
to hold large portion of resources of in- 
dividual banks—-12 chosen. 

b Federal Reserve Banks to issue notes in 
return for securities of high grade, fur- 
nished by the individual banks; thus, 
money is _ circulated in correspondence 
to demands. 

ce Governraent money deposited in Federal 
Reserve Banks. Portion of Reserve Bank 
profits to go to national government. 
Federai Reserve Board has general su- 
pervision of system. 


Topics for Collateral Reading, or Class Report— 
Character of Grover Cleveland. 
Early Politica! Career of Wm. J. Bryan. 
The Campaign of 1896. 


General References 


Elson, History of the United States (pp. 343; 
453-465; 487-491; 524; 618; 831; 833; 8387; 852- 
857; 867-869; 875; 885-889); James and Sanford, 
United States History (pp. 215-216; 271; 289; 293; 
307-398; 328; 357; 387-389; 400-401; 440-441; 467- 
470; 479-485; 493-496; 510); McLaughlin, The 
American Nation (pp. 199; 260; 287; 301; 312; 326; 
412; 454-455; 461-462; 467-468; 471-472; 495-496; 
501; 503-506; 510-512; 533; 550; 555). 


Special References 

Wilson, Division and Reunion (pp. 42; 48-49; 51; 
55-59; 65-66; 87; 139-140; 154; 196-197; 214; 220; 
232; 242; 309-320); Paxson, The New Nation (pp. 
6-10; 27-28; 68; 88; 100; 114-119; 140; 169; 171- 
175; 180-186; 201; 215-220; 225-242; 253-255; 303; 
326-327; 339); Ogg, National Progress (pp. 7-9; 
28-38; 170-171; 178-182; 215-226; 228-232). 

There are no special dates to be remembered in 
connection with this topic, other than those already 
mentioned, and the important personages have al- 
ready been emphasized. 
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Miniature Pictures—*“The Children of the Shell” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 24 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for » oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 


NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents, 
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MARCH PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


See directions below for making this border 

















March Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel. 


When Unfamiliarity Breeds Hesitation 
First Grade Writing Hints 
By Agnes Adams 


T HE writing lesson is over; before you is a 
pile of first grade writing papers declaring 
to the world in general that “Ned ran.” And 

don’t you feel a bit like running, yourself, Teacher 

of First Grade Writing? There is a peculiar some- 
thing about perhaps sixty per cent, possibly seventy, 
of those little papers at this time that seems to be 
arresting progress, and you can’t just put your fin- 
ger on the trouble. Yes, such conditions do 
frequently arise, I am sorry to say, more es- 


But before we take up the treatment, let us prove 
that our diagnosis is correct. With a professional 
air we draw our chair to the bedside, in goes our 
thermometer among those little first grade papers, 
our fingers feel for the pulse, and we note the 
symptoms. 

“Ned ran” is our story. The first paper is writ- 
ten with a heavy black line and the writing is much 
too small; the second is very irregular in size and 
is unfinished; the next paper shows four erasures 
and poor Ned has a small “N” and‘no “d” at all; 
the next soars up off the line; the fifth plunges 
down below the line; the sixth is carefully written 


but unfinished, and so it goes. Notice that there is 
a similarity of symptoms. That tendency to erase 
shows insecurity; all those unfinished “stories” 
show either a delay in getting started or very slow, 
labored motion,—both causes probably reflect inse- 
curity; that heavy, black writing is also evidence of 
a slow, painfully labored drawing-out of the letters, 
the reverse of the light, smooth line that comes from 
familiarity with the words, and practice in writing 
them. 

The formation of the letters we observe is not by 
any means our most difficult problem, for we find 
most of them formed with thought for the forma- 
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pecially about the time that “Ned runs” and = 
“May can sew”; after we have struggled 
with, and vanquished, the dragons of body 
position and pencil holding and have taught 
that “m” is made up of three round hills, 
that “y” has a tail, and the like. 

This peculiar sort of lagging may continue 
for several weeks, and then gradually the 
“sick” work recovers from its baffling mal- 
ady and the writing begins to “move.” But 
in the meantime the first grade teacher, nat- 
urally enough, is perpiexed and more or less 
discouraged, according to the calories of 
optimism in her nature. 

As for my own experience,—I remember one 
year in particular, soon after I had begun 
to teach first grade writing, when I was quite 
desperate with anxiety over the lack of im- 
provement from the class as a whole. Of | 
course there were a number who were show- 
ing improvement; there always are some 
bright stars in every constellation. 

I sat at my desk one afternoon with a pile 
of papers, just as perhaps you have done this 
very day, and declared that I’d go on a farm 
and raise chickens! I just couldn’t teach 
first grade writing. What joy I would have 
missed had I gone on that farm! Now I 
really and truly love to teach little people to 
write. While I sat conjuring pictures of this | 

| 








farm of mine, our beloved principal came in- 
to the room. I placed the set of papers be- 
fore her without a word. It was not neces- 
sary for me to speak. I am sure that gifted 
woman looked right into that farm and its 
chicken coops. She took up one paper after 
another and then said simply: “The children 
are not used to it, that’s all.” 

Teacher Friends, that is the whole story. 
The children are not used to writing words 
according to our instructions, and. they are a 
little afraid of it all. It should be our mis- 
sion therefore to so closely correlate the let- 
ters with the words that there will be no 
ugly gap, causing this hesitancy and inse- 











March Paper Cutting Border 


the center, keeping all edges as even as possible. 





Wa 


By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two 


lengthwise and fold into thirds; then fold gag gee 

n or- 
der to get inside the 
outer edge a short fold 
should be made, the 
paper clipped, and the 
points of the scissors 
inserted in the small 
opening thus made to 
cut out the design. 
Part of the cutting 
may be done on the 
central fold, and for 
all minor cuts the 
paper must be folded, 
keeping the outer edg- 
es even. The dotted 
lines indicate the folds. 
Turn the paper wheén- 
ever necessary to fa¢il- 
itate the cutting. ‘Al- 
ways keep the edges 
even and avoid jagged, 
splintered cutting. In 
giving this for class 
work, the diagram 
should be drawn on the 
blackboard, and_ the 
teacher should make 
several cuttings before 
the class, explaining 
the method as_ she 
works. Each pupil 
should have a _ whole 
sheet of paper and be 
allowed to make two 
attempts. The results 


often show much variety, and individuality should always 


be encouraged. 


In conventionalizing a leaf, flower, etc., 


it is always a great help to have good natural specimens 
before the class. 











curity. 











tion,—fearfully and wonderfully made, some 
of them, it’s true! Moreover, one could 
scarcely expect all the curve-up’s and curve- 
down’s of the forty-eight letters, (forty- 
eight? Yes indeed, each small letter has its 
corresponding capital, you know,) to have 
been thoroughly mastered before the end of 
the first year. So if the form of the tetters 
is not all we could wish it to be, we must be 
patient,—and_ hopeful. 

What we can do in “deadly earnest,” to 
use my little friend Joseph’s expression, is 
to set about teaching the child to make a 
quicker start, and to write with less hesita- 
tion and with more assurance. Not only to 
go up to it and call it “Nice Rover” but to 
pat it on the head and take the bone out of 
its mouth if necessary! “It” of course re- 
ferring to the writing! 

And so, we'll begin. Make a list of words 
that you have already taught, upon the 
blackboard; “Ned” and “ran” and “runs,” 
“tree,” “box,” “boy” and so on. Send the 
children to the blackboard to write as much 
as possible. Draw whenever you possibly 
can, four-inch spaces for the children to 
write in, for the size and proportions of the 
letter are of first importance. Large writing 
on the blackboard sets the standard for 
clean-cut, carefully written letters, and 
causes every flaw in a poorly made letter to 
fairly wave a flag at one, calling attention to 
the error. It is in self-criticism and “find- 
ing mistakes” from the class in general that 
much, very much, constructive work is done 

Teach the form of the letters in your word 
thoroughly; point out the height of the cap- 
ital “N”; the sharp top of the “r,” allowing 
children to write a number of letters and 
words on the blackboard. 

Then, holding your pencil carefully, write 
one of the words in the air, using an imag- 
inary four-inch space, and ask the children 
to tell you the word. Write another and an- 
other. The children will easily recognize the 
words after a time or two. This preliminai¥ 
drill is to show the children just how to writ’ 
words “in the air,” Now write one of you 
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Primary Methods and Devices— continued 


words in a ruled space on the front board at the 
eye level of the children. The class is now to write 
that word “in the air.” All right arms up, with the 
hand holding the pencil, (be sure to call attention 
to the careful holding thereof,) at the same distance 
from the face as when actually writing at the 
blackboard. 

Show just how to begin the word, pointing to the 
initial stroke and carefully keeping letter over let- 
ter. You will see little left hands unconsciously go 
up to cover the left eye. It really is easier to trace 
the word with one eye closed. 

Count for the strokes. There are two ways of 
counting: each upstroke may receive one count, or 
each stroke in the word, upstroke and downstroke 
alike. Encourage the class to count also, as count- 
ing is conducive to regularity and uniformity. 

Are the children “used” to the word and ready 
now for the next step, which by the way is a really, 
truly game? 

Still leaving your list of words on the blackboard, 
go to the back of the room,—I hope there is a black- 
board there,—and draw three lines about four inches 
apart, at the children’s eye level. Write one of 
your words in the upper space, “fun” perhaps, as 
that is a jolly word to begin with. But—while you 
are writing, the children must all be “asleep,” for 
they are not to see this word. To save time and 
steps you might write six or more words all from 
your list before coming to the front of the room. 
Now, “wake up” the children and call upon a pupil 
to come before the class and trace one of the words 
in the air, while the others read the word from the 
writing “in the air.” I started to say “guess the 


word,” but in reality we are drilling the children in 
the recognition of the word written “in the air” 
quite as well as though it were written on the 
blackboard or printed in a book, and we must en- 
courage close watching and careful consideration, 
so let’s say “telling” or “reading” the word. 

The child “telling” the word correctly comes fer- 
ward and writes a word. This continues until your 
words have all been written and recognized. 

Vary the game by pretending to write as you 
stand at the blackboard and sometimes send chil- 
dren to the blackboard to do the same. Follow this 
last practice by suddenly saying: “Write the word 
with crayon.” Observe now, is there not far less 
hesitancy and timid confusion in writing that word 
than before playing our game? 

Another variation is to write words “in the air” 
without any copy at all, so that they will be recog- 
nized, of course, else the point of the game will be 
lost. Leave the ruled spaces on the back board, so 
that the child may have a guide for the size. 

The next step: Write words using the unsharp- 
ened end of the pencil. Use wide-spaced paper for 
this exercise as it is rather difficult, especially at 
first, to “tell” the words if written under one-third 
and two-thirds of an inch in height, one-third re- 
ferring to the small letters such as “a’’; two-thirds 
to the capitals and letters such as “I.” Pair off the 
pupils and play “telling the word.” Can you con- 
ceive of this little game being other than extremely 
helpful in bringing the words nearer to the hearts 
of the children and in introducing an eagerness and 
fluency into the writing? 

The most difficult step, and the one after which 


actual writing just naturally follows, is to use the 
sharpened pencil, holding the lead just near enough 
to the paper to have it look as though one were 
writing, and yet not make marks. This device helps 
to bring about light lines and to banish black, ugly 
writing. 

As for patching and erasing, the children readily 
learn that in order to play the game well, one must 
never, never patch nor erase. No one can “tell” a 
patched word, you see! Arm control also will have 
been greatly increased during these exercises. 

When the children are “used” to writing, our 
little game will have served its purpose and will no 
longer be needed. 

This, then, is my recommendation for those little 
first graders suffering from “scare” and, may I say, 
“poky” writing. Ten minutes out of each lesson 
for perhaps six lessons and an occasional review,— 
and the ailment subsides. 


An Opening Period Story 
Peter Put-It-Off 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


Peter-Put-It-Off was always putting off some- 
thing from morning till night. 
To black his shoes he ought to try,— 
He says he’ll do it by and by. 
I know that it would make you smile 
To hear him call out “After a while.” 
One day he put off getting up until he was late to 

















A=? provide a practical problem in ap- 
plied design for first, second, and_ third 
grades, using their still-life drawing, which con- 
sists of drawing and cutting toys. Great em- 
phasis is laid on getting true proportions and 
form in these grades. 

When planning these posters the first thought 
is given to the proper selection of tinted papers 
as to strength, color harmony and contrast. The 
size and form of the poster are then decided up- 
on, also the appropriate lettering and decorative 
units. Next comes the planning of the field of 
decoration which becomes the border line. This 
is drawn lightly and narrow strips of paper 
are pasted over it. 

Blocks of paper are cut which will decide the 
size, proportion and location on the poster of the 
lettering and toy units. The size and location of 





Posters for Little Fingers to Make 


BY M. MATILDA MIETT, Supervisor of Drawing, Syracuse, N. Y. 











the lettering are planned before the decorative 
unit, as that is the chief call of the poster, 

In arranging these units much thought is given 
to balance and variety of spaces between units. 


The letters are cut from quarter-inch gray 
manila cross-section paper. The teacher draws 
small squares on the board, representing the 
cross-section paper and with colored chalk draws 
the lines the children are to cut, dictating as she 
draws, one line at a time. Many of the letters 
can be cut on a folded paper when both sides are 
alike or when.there are openings, as in B, G, S, 
A, H, ete. 

The children then make a careful study of the 
toy units, and with the finger trace the desired 
form many times before cutting their chosen 
pattern. Several cuttings are made and the best 
pattern is traced on the desired tinted paper to 











be used on the poster. 

When arranging the toy units and letters for 
pasting, again review the principles of balance 
and variety and when the arrangements are ap- 
proved by the teacher, have the children make 
light pencil dots to locate the units after the 


paste is applied. A horizontal line drawn at the 
head or base of the edge of line of letters will 
also help to keep the lettering in a true horizon 
tal position. 

The method of pasting also means much in ob- 
taining neat posters. The necessary materials 
are: A pad on which to spread the paste (old 
newspapers making a good one); a small cloth 
to wrap around the index finger as a spreader; 
and a larger piece or a handkerchief in the lap 
to clean the hands when necessary; finally, a 
paper to lay over the work when pressing. 
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Primary Methods and Devices— continues 


school, and he put off getting his lessons until he 
was marked down, down, in arithmetic, and he put 
off carrying the milk until it was sour, and he put 
off running errands until it was too late and the 
stores were closed, and, 

Do you know, I’ve heard it said, 

He always put off going to bed! 

On the particular evening when this story begins, 
he suddenly felt a tugging at his coat and a wee 
voice cried, 

~ “Hurry, hurry, or we'll be late; 

Listen to me, at any rate.” 

To his surprise he met Little Elf-On-Time, and he 
was even more surprised to be hurrying along with 
him in the dark, 

Little Elf-On-Time kept pulling him and shouting, 

“Hurry, hurry, we'll be late; 
Elf-On-Time can never wait.” 

They climbed stairs, and stairs, and stairs, until 
at last they reached the old church tower, and the 
wee Elf fixed the hands of the clock in the tower 
and whistled and sang, 

“T’ll set the hands of the clock in the tower; 

It is late full quarter of an hour.” 
Then down they came and J.urrie1 to school. 

Into every room they went, 

With the very same intent; 

Up the wall did the little Elf climb, 

To be sure each clock was keeping time. 
Then hurry, scurry, back home they went. 

He saw the little On-Time-Elf 

Set the clock on the kitchen shelf. 

He saw him fly about to see the old grandfather 
clock in the hall and to set it in order, then he fixed 
the cook’s alarm clock, and sister’s wrist watch. 

“How very hard you have to work,” exclaimed 
Peter-Put-It-Off. 

Little Elf-On-Time screwed his face up into a 
hundred wrinkles and remarked, 


“What you say is very true; 
I have to remind boys like you. 
In a rollicking song and rhyme, 
I tell good people to be on time.” 
Then he began to sing a cute little song to the 
tune of “Lightly Row”: 


Be on time, be on time, 

Don’t you hear the old clock chime? 
Be on time, be on time, 

In your work and play; 

Be on time and never shirk, 

When you have to do your work; 
Be on time, be on time, 

Now, in every clime. 

Before long Peter-Put-It-Off was fast asleep, and 
how he ever got into his own little bed he never 
knew. 

But Uncle Phil, I do declare, 

Found him asleep in the old armchair; 
I did not hear a word he said, 

But think he tucked him up in bed. 

Next morning the most surprising things began 
to happen! Peter-Put-It-Off thought how busy EIlf- 
On-Time must be, so he decided to help him. 

He thought of all the clocks and watches that Elf- 
On-Time had to set all over the world,— 

He thought of all the stairs he had to climb, 
To teach all the children to be ON TIME. 

Peter-Put-It-Off got up so early he straightened 
his own room and made his own bed, and at break- 
fast 

I heard Uncle Phil say, 
“Peter, youre on time to-day.” 


Then Peter laughed and replied, 
“I met such a jolly little Elf 
And I can be on time myself.” 
After breakfast he packed his own lunch and ran 
merrily on to school. 


The teacher said little as a rule, 
But now—“Peter, youre on time at school!’ 


He studied half an hour before school began, and 
learned his “seven times six,” till he could say his 
whole table backward. 


He was back from school at quarter past four, 
The like of which was not known before, 
He ran some errands and then had fun 
Long before the day was done, 
He left the milk at the neighbor’s gate, 
So they had little time to wait; 
Said Elf-On-Time, “I taught you how, 
Hurrah! Little Peter-Do-It-Now; 
Peter-Put-It-Off has changed his name.” 
He said to the Elf, “I’m glad you came, 
I have learned one lesson, you must allow, 
I am Little Peter-Do-It-Now.” 
Father and Mother and Uncle Phil looked all 
about for Peter-Put-It-Off. 
Said the wee little Elf as he peeped in at the 
window, 
“If you like my story, song, and rhyme, 
You can also learn to be on time, 


He has disappeared, I can tell you how, 
He has turned into PETER-DO-IT-NOW.” 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 





ANIMATED ADDITION 


Drill in addition facts was not a bore in the sec- 
ond grade where the children themselves made up 
the problems, and the answers literally popped into 
place. 

At the beginning of the lesson large placards 
were passed to the children. Each card bore a 
large figure, to which was attached a long loop of 
cord. These loops the children, laughing their en- 
thusiasm, promptly slipped over their heads as soon 
as they received their cards. Each child now wore 
in front, a large figure, the figures ranging from 
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Ts simple bird design may be made into a 
very bright and effective schoolroom bor- 


der by either teacher or pupils. The pupils will 


be delighted to make a bluebird, and to have 




















A Bluebird Border Design 


BY IRMA WINTER 


their work used for a border will please them 
immensely. Besides, at the end of a happy 
drawing hour the busy teacher will have a new 
border for the room. 











Give the pupils copies of the original design 
traced on either white or manila drawing paper 
or on common wrapping paper. For cutting, 
Milton Bradley’s “Tonal Papers” are best and 
quite inexpensive. (A sample and price-list is 
easily procured; the color numbers are given to 
assist the teacher in selecting the best colors 
for the border.) 

The bird is blue (No. 37) with yellow breast 
(No, 30), orange bill and orange feet (No. 31), 
and a black and white eye. The leaves are 
green (No. 39), the flowers pink (No. 32) with 
yellow centers. Either: brown (No. 41) or gray 
(No. 46) is used for branches. 

The flowers are symmetrical, so that one 
pattern can be used for all and many flowers 
cut at once by folding the paper. The leaves 
are also cut from one pattern and will fit the 
space by reversing. (If one-sided paper is 
used, then two leaf-patterns must be cut.) It 
is easiest for children to cut the entire bird 
from blue paper and paste the other parts over 
the blue. 

To trace sections of the design on to the 
colored papers the children may use carbon 
paper or they may blacken the back of the de- 
sign with a heavy pencil. By holding the de- 
sign on the window pane one can see through 
the design, and thus only the lines need be 
blackened. This tends to make the work neater. | 

After cutting all the parts, the branch is | 
pasted on to the background first, then the 
leaves, and then the flowers. The flowers over- 
lap each other as well as the leaves. The bird 
is pasted last. 

The design may also be made with colored 
crayons. 

The best work of the pupils can be tacked 
in the border space, thus making a continuous 
border of repeated design. 
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one to ten. The teacher then placed on the ledge at 
the base of the blackboard a card bearing a large 
plus sign, and, a little distance from it, one bearing 
an equality sign. “Rose,” she said to one of her 
pupils. 

Rose, who was hidden behind a large seven, ran 
and took her place just at the left of the plus sign. 

“Fred,” said the teacher. 

Fred came and stood on the right of the plus 
sign, between that and the equality sign. He was 
placarded ‘‘2,.” 

Quick as a wink an animated nine rushed for- 
ward and took its place at the right of the equality 
sign. The children then read aloud the number fact 
which they saw expressed before them: ‘Seven 
and two are nine.” Promptly Rose and Fred 
changed places, and the others read, “Two and 
seven are nine.’”? Whenever, as happened a few 
times, two different answers claimed the place at 
the same time, some one child was called upon to 
determine which rightfully belonged there. 


EVERY LITTLE CHAIR HAD ITS RUBBERS ON 


Every shiny new little chair around the shiny 
new tables in the newly equipped first grade had 
on shiny new rubbers. 

“The rubbers did not ‘come with the ship,’ ” the 
teacher told me; “we earned them. But I would 
not be without them again if the money had to come 
from my own pocket. And in saying this I am 
thinking, not of my own, but of the children’s 
nerves. The rubbers do away with that eternal, 
‘Rise quietly, children’; ‘sit still, children’; ‘put your 
chairs down very carefully so they will not make a 
noise.” What a wear such constant nagging must 
be on a child’s nerves! I think in our effort to pre- 
vent noise we often also prevent healthful move- 
ment. We make requirements of children, too, 
which grown-ups would not tolerate. What a bore 
it would be to us if our every sitting down and get- 
ting up were attended with painful effort lest we 
make a noise!”’ 

That was an attractive room. The six long tables 
were of massive construction, so that they did not 
shift about like the ordinary kindergarten table. 
Each child had a drawer of his own at his place, 
and this seemed to me a great advantage over a 
desk. His materials would not drop from it; he 
could keep his “tool box’”—the half of a spool box 
—uncovered without danger of tipping his crayons, 
scissors, pencils, ete., onto the floor, and that is, in 
itself, a great saving in time and confusion; and 
the drawer is of course far freer from dust than 
the open desk, Then too, along one entire side of 
the large room, beneath the windows, were built-in 
drawers for holding materials. Can you imagine a 
greater comfort, first grade teachers? 


MAKING USE OF THE LAW OF ASSOCIATION 


Wishing for something new to do in the morning 
exercises, a teacher thought of having the children 
give talks on different objects in the room. She 
hung a handkerchief on the desk where all the 
pupils could see it. After the children had thought a 
minute, she asked each one to tell what he was 
thinking of. One said, “The handkerchief made me 
think of the cotton plant; the cotton plant made me 
think of Eli Whitney; Eli Whitney made me think 
of the first nails; nails made me think of their use- 
fulness to man; man made me think of my father; 
and Father made me think of home.” Another 
thought of linen, which made him think of flax, ete. 
One child thought of the use of the handkerchief, 
which brought forth a talk on hygiene. Taking a 
bright hair ribbon for their object caused the chil- 
dren to think of silk, the silk worm, and the mul- 
berry blossoms. This called forth the thought of 
summer, ete. 

Another object used was the stove. The first 
thought was of iron; then the iron mines, and so 
on. To one pupil, the stove made him think of 
wood; wood, of gasoline engines; gasoline of the 
automobile, etc. The word ship being suggested, 
one pupil thought of the Mayflower; the Mayflower 
made him think of the Pilgrims; the Pilgrims, of the 
Indians; then the first Thanksgiving made him think 
of Governor Bradford; and speaking of governors, 
recalled the present governor. 

The children were allowed to take turns in se- 
lecting a subject. This game interests them much, 
and they learn many good lessons from it. 


FORMING THE COLGATE HABIT 


A teacher informed me that a few days after her 
pupils had received their Colgate package, they 
were visited by the County School Nurse, who, after 
physical inspection, said, “Well, wouldn’t it be fine 
if by the end of the session not a cavity nor a bit of 
tartar could be found in any pupil’s mouth?” 

“T believe it can be done,” said the teacher. “It 
can be done,” echoed the pupils. 

As heretofore, the usual composition work had 
been done, prizes given, reminder cards and trial 
tubes had been distributed, and every child was in- 
terested; but how to sustain the interest was the 
great difficulty. After some thought the following 
scheme was devised: 

1. At roll call each morning, every pupil is re- 
quired to report on cleaning his teeth. 

2. Frequent inspections are made. 

3. A perfect report from a pupil for a month 
raises his general monthly average 5 per cent. 

4. Dental treatment also raises the average. 

As a “Grand Prize” for the room, which consists 
of twenty lively and interested pupils, a trip to 
that great attraction for children, “The Zoo” at 
Washington, is to be given to all the pupils whose 
teeth at the close of school show they have been 
cared for, tartar removed, and cavities filled. At 
the time of my visit, the plan was working well, and 
the teacher hoped to take the entire number of boys 
and girls on the promised outing. As they lived in 
Virginia, not far from the capital, this would be a 
day’s excursion. 


THE AUTOMOBILE RACE 


The Friendly Observer, visiting a fourth grade 
and inquiring the use of a list of automobile names 
on the blackboard, received the following informa- 
tion from the teacher: 

“Each row of seats represents an automobile:— 
Studebaker, Hudson, Packard, ete. We keep track 
of the pupils’ standings received in all the studies in 
each row, and they are changed each day. If over 
one-half of the pupils in a certain row receive 100 
per cent, that row receives a credit of 10 miles op- 
posite the name of their car written on the black- 
board. If all in a certain row receive 100 per cent, 
20 miles is credited to them. At the end of the 
month the names of cars are written on the board 
in the order they merit; the winning car at the top 
with blue star placed before it; second car with red 
star; and third car with a yellow star. As each row 
is anxious to win, the best workers urge the slackers 
to study. I also give credit in this way in deport- 
ment each day, and it helps greatly in keeping a 
room busy and quiet.” 


SEAT WORK—BALLOONS 

It was the opinion of one first grade teacher that 
assignment for seat work held the pupils’ attention 
longer if colors and scissors were used; also that 
this work should be for a purpose. One of the de- 
vices she used to carry out this twofold purpose was 
to give each of the little folks a piece of paper and a 
pattern of a circle one inch in diameter. They 
traced around these patterns, then cut out and col- 
ored the circles thus made. Pictures of children in 
color were also given to them to cut out. These 
they arranged on the stiff backs of tablets, with the 
circles arranged in groups above them. When lines 
were drawn with a black crayola from the figure of 
a child to the colored circles, the effect was that of a 
handful of balloons. This work interests the chil- 
dren, and the pictures make pleasing decorations 
for the schoolroom, thus accomplishing a twofold 
purpose. 

A PATRIOTIC SONG 

Before a large American flag, stretched out as a 
background, stood a dainty little maid, clad as Lib- 
erty in red, white, and blue paper, made on a foun- 
dation of inexpensive cloth. At the right end of the 
flag stood a sailor boy, and at the left an Uncle 
Sam, their costumes being made of cambric. The 
stage was lighted with red, white, and blue bulbs. 
These children sang “America” to the accompani- 
ment of a piano concealed behind the flag. It was 
the most admired number on the program. 


TO INCREASE PUPILS’ VOCABULARY 

To increase their vocabulary the pupils make a 
list of new, difficult words in their daily work. They 
find out how to pronounce each word correctly, 
what it means, and each child uses it in a sentence. 
When the word is thoroughly understood by all, 
the teacher adds it to the list, called “The Vocabu- 
lary,” written in one corner of the blackboard. It 
is the duty of each child to use the word at least 
once during the day in his conversation. The chil 
dren are more than eager to show their ability to 
use the new words. It is surprising how eagerly 
they look for new words, and how much their vo- 
cabularies increase after a few weeks of this work. 


QUICK THINKING 


When the children get restless and tired, divide 
the room into two parts. At a given signal the 
children in the first seats go to the board and be- 
gin a sentence. The object of the game is to see 
which row can finish its sentence first. The chil- 
dren enjoy this very much. It aids them in form- 
ing good sentences and promotes quick thinking 
on their part. 

















DUTCH VILLAGE 


This village was made on the floor in one corner of the schoolroom by pupils of Amanda 
Wessel, Springfield, [ll., Harriet M. Cantrall, Art Supervisor 
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THE POLITE LITTLE TWINS 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT, Author of “Windmills and Wooden Shoes” 
Illustrated by Florence E. Nosworthy 


Paste these lessons on cards and use them for sight reading 
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“Please excuse me for bothering you, 
Miss Brown,” said Polly. 

“T can not get my coat unfastened. Will 
you please help me?” 

“Certainly I will,” said Miss Brown. 

She laid aside her work and unfastened 
Polly’s coat. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Brown,” 
said Polly. 
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Polly and Peter are neat children. 


They hang up their clothes and put their 


hats and shoes where they belong. 


If they see scraps of paper on the floor 


or in the yard, they pick them up. 


They are careful with their books and 


toys. 


They have shelves for the books, and a 


cupboard for the toys. 
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“Pardon me, Mother,” said Peter as he 
passed in front of her. 

“T want to get my book. It is up on top 
of the book case.” 

“T will get it for you, Peter,” said Mother. 

“The book ease is very high.” 

She took down the book and gave it to 
Peter. 

“Thank you, Mother,” said he. 
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“We learned the Golden Rule to-day, 
Mother,” said Peter and Polly. 

“Tt is ‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.’ 

“If we wish other people to be kind to 
us, we must be kind to them. 

“We must think of other people. 

“We must not hurt them or make them 
feel badly.” | 
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Mother Goose T Simple Si 
This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints be- 
ing fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of 
wire. Simon’s hair is a pale yellow, suit light green with white . 
collar and cuffs, hose tan, and shoes brown with gold buckles. 
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Entertainment for March Programs 


General Scrubby Wins 
By Kate Alice White 


KING WELLMAN (ruler of the kingdom) 

QUEEN WELLWOMAN (King Wellman’s 
wife) 

PAGE (a member of the court) 

ALWAYS-WELL (a trusted follower) 
YENERAL SCRUBBY (a foe to dirt) 

NaAPHTHA Soap (a soldier in General 
Scrubby’s army) 

Lewis LYE (a soldier) 

GARBAGE MAN (a soldier) 

GoLp Dust Twins (soldiers) 

LIEUTENANT FRESH AIR (in the army 
of General Scrubby) 

Boy (who joins General 
army) 

As many courtiers and ladies-in-wait- 
ing as are desired. 


COSTUMES 

KING, QUEEN, PAGE, COoURTIERS and 
LADIES-IN-WAITING—Court costume. 

ALWAYS-WELL—Costume for soldier 
at court. 

GENERAL ScruBBY—Clean dark dress 
or coverall apron. 

NapHTHA Soap—Dark clothes. A 
frame four feet long, three feet wide 
and two feet high, covered with brown 
wrapping paper should be suspended 
by straps from the shoulder. Cn this 
is printed in large letters NAPHTHA 
SOAP. 

Lewis Lyre—Dark-colored clothing. 
A framework in the shape of a can 
should be made from hoops and cov- 
ered with dark-colored paper. On this 
is printed Lewis Lye. It should be 
suspended from the shoulders by 
straps. 

GARBAGE MAN—Wears clean overalls 
or coveralls. 

GoLp Dust Twins—They wear tight- 
fitting black or dark-colored suits, and 
short skirts of yellow crepe paper. 

Boy—Regulation clothes of a school 
boy. 


Scrubby’s 


THE PLAY 

(As the curtain rises King Wellman 
and Queen Wellwoman are discovered 
seated on their thrones. Surrounding 
them are the lords and ladies of the 
court.) 

King Wellman (very emphatically) 
—Something must be done. 

Queen Wellwoman (earnestly)—But 
what can we do? 

King Wellman—I only wish I knew 
what to do. I must confess that I am 
puzzled, but we must do something if 
we are to hold our place in the world. 

Queen Wellwoman—It’s all very 
well to say we must do something, but 
what I want to know is what we are 
going to do to induce the people to 
clean up. 

King Wellman (puzzled)—Well, I 
don’t know what we are going to do 
but (vaguely) we'll do something. 
Where is Always-Well? Perhaps he 
can suggest something. 

Courtier (bowing very deeply) —He 
was called away this morning, your 
majesty, and has not yet returned. He 
said that he would be here before your 
majesty opened your court. 

King Wellman—That is strange. It 
is not at all like Always-Well to go 
away when he knows that I desire his 
presence at the court. 

Queen Wellwoman—Undoubtedly he 
has a good reason for absenting him- 
self from the court this morning. We 
will all agree that Always-Well is one 
of the most faithful members of the 
court. (All nod heads.) 


Courtier—Your majesty, he spoke 
about going to see an army that he had 
heard about. 

King Wellman (thinks deeply for a 
moment)—An army? (His face sud- 
denly brightens.) I understand now 
why Always-Well is not here. He has 
gone to interview the Famous General 
Serubby. That explains everything. 


Quecn Wellwoman (in a_ puzzled 





tonc)—General Scrubby? Who is he? 

King Wellman—He is a famous gen- 
eral that Always-Well has heard about. 
He tells me that the general has cleaned 
up the kingdom across the sea so that 
disease has become very rare indeed. 

Queen Wellwoman—He is the man 
we want then. Pay him anything he 
wants if he will only make our coun- 
try such a place. (Karnestly.) I 
would give all I possess could our 
people be taught the necessity of clean- 
liness. 

Lady-in-Waiting (to another Lady- 
in-Waiting)—Trust Always-Well to 
hear about anything new that is tak- 
ing place! 

Second Lady-in-Waiting (admiring- 
ly)—Yes, and trust him to get it if it 
is worth while. (Page enters.) 

Page (bowing deeply)—Your_maj- 
esty, Always-Well and General Scrub- 
by are without and desire an audience 
with your majesty. 


King Wellman—Bid them enter at 
once. (Exit Page.) We must secure 
the services of the general. 

Queen Wellwoman—Yes, at any 
price. For what is money, compared 
to health? 

Page (enters followed by Always- 
Well and General Scrubby)—Always- 
Well and General Scrubby, your maj- 
esty. (Bows very low and exits.) 

Always-Well—I trust my absence 
has not inconvenienced you, your maj- 
esty. 

King Wellman (in a disappointed 
tone) —But I understood that you had 
gone to secure the services of the fa- 
mous general. 

Always-Well (bowing very deeply) 
—And so I have, have I not, General? 

General Scrubby—That you have. 
There’s nothing that old Scrubby en- 
joys more than a fight with dirt. 

King Wellman—But—but I under- 
stood— 








The March Wind. 
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1. Oh hear the Marchwindandthe song he sings, 
2. Oh Marchwind, when I’mway up stairs at night, 
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says, “I’ve come to tell the girls 
please, sir, can’t you sing a_ cheer- 


ee 


man - y joys; Soplease don't mind me if I make this noise, 


fear-ful moan, And I don’t like to 


and boys That Spring is com-ing with its 
ful tone? Your mu - sic sounds just like a 
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be up stairs a-lone, 00-00 - 00. 











General Scrubby—There now, honey, 
you’re disappointed, ain’t ye, cause I’m 
only an old scrubwoman an’ ye was ex- 
pectin’ a grand army! Well, me army 
ain’t so much to look at. But say! ye 
ought to see ’em work! i 

King Wellman (looks around)—But 
I see no army. 


General Scrubby—No, they ain’ 
here yet. I left ’em finishin’ up a vob 
of cleanin’ while I came on an’ got the 
lay of the land so they could go to 
work when they got here. Me First 
vege nei Fresh Air is a master hand 

or finishin’ up a job after I 
through. ‘ - 

Queen Wellwoman—It’'ll do no ha 
to let her try the work, your majesty. 
an“ _ may succeed where others have 

ailed. 


General Scrubby—Just let me 
after dirt (waves her scrub Pond 
the air) an’ he won’t want to stay 
around very long where me an’ me 
army are. 


King Wellman—Then we'll engage 
you and your army to clean up the 
kingdom for us. When can you get 
your army together and start the 
work? 

General Scrubby—I brought me pail 
and brush along to start to work at 
once. Me army will soon be here. 

Queen _Wellwoman (anxiously) — 
Where will you start at work and 
when? 


General Scrubby (looks around the 
room)—Well, I’ll start to work at once 
and I suppose that I might as well be- 
gin here as any place. (She gets 
down on the floor and starts scrub- 
bing.) 

Queen Wellwoman 
But the court is clean. 
this morning. 


General Scrubby (looks up from her 
scrubbing)—Bless your sweet face, 
maybe the girl told you that it was 
cleaned but (scrubbing vigorously) 
you ought to see the dirt in the corners 
and in the cracks. 

_ King Wellman (laughs)—She_be- 
lieves in being frank anyway. 


General Scrubby (looks up from her 
scrubbing)—-Me only belief is keeping 
clean, an’ that I’ll do if I work me fin- 
gers to the bone. (Scrubs vigorously 
while the Lords and Ladies as well as 
the King and Queen watch her.) 

_ Lady-in-Waiting (to another Lady- 
in-Waiting)—At least she isn’t afraid 
of work. 

_ Second Lady-in-Waiting—That she 
isn’t. (Enter Page.) 

Page (bowing deeply)—Your maj- 
esty, General Scrubby’s army is with- 
out and desires to be admitted to your 
presence. 


King Wellman—Bring them in at 
once. (Hxit Page, but returns at once 
followed by General Scrubby’s entire 
army except Lieutenant Fresh Air.) 

General Scrubby (rises when her 
army enters)—Here is me army, your 
majesty. They ain’t so much to look 
at, but they’re always there when it 
comes to the doin’ part. (She puts 
them through a part of the regular 
army drill. They should not keep to- 
gether but should be slow and awk- 
ward. The Gold Dust Twins should 
forget what to do. The others should 
nudge them and tell them in loud whis- 
pers what to do. One of the twins 
should fall down. This may be made 
very humorous if desired.) There, 
ain’t I got some army? Maybe you'd 
like to meet ’em. (She takes hold of 
Naphtha Soap and leads him before 
the King.) This is one of me best 
helpers, Naphtha Soap. I don’t know 
how in the world I could do without 
him. (To Naphtha.)Speak to the gen- 
tleman, Naphtha. 

Naphtha Soap—I’m pleased to meet 
you. (Bobs his head.) 

General Scrubby (to King)—He’s 
bashful, is Naphtha, but he’s a real 
good worker, so I can’t hold it agin 
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him that he don’t like to talk. I ain’t 
much of a talker meself, so I can’t 
blame poor Naphtha. (Takes Lewis 
Lye by the hand and leads him before 
the King.) Now here’s another right 
good helper, is Lewis Lye. Now don’t 
be bashful, Lewis, but mind your man- 
ners. 

Lewis Lye—Me bashful! That I 
ain’t, old Scrubby. I’m right there, I 
am, especially when it comes to clean- 
ing up. Just give me a chance, old boy, 
and you'll see this old kingdom of 
yours'll be so clean you won’t know it. 
Tl tell you dirt and disease germs 
make their get-away when they see me 
a-comin’. 

Queen Wellwoman (covers face with 
handkerchief to stifle laughter)— 
That’s right, Lewis, make trem get 
out of this fair kingdom of ours. 

Lewis Lye—That I will, old lady. 
Don’t you worry about me, I’m ‘right 
there with the goods. 

General Scrubby (takes a Twin by 
each hand and drags them up in front 
of the King)—Here are two of the 
best helpers in me army. Maybe you 
think they’re little, but you just ought 
to see them work. (To Twins.) Now 
show the King and his wife what you 
can do. (The Twins dance some sim- 
ple little dance.) _Ain’t they the bright 
ones though? (The King and Queen 
as well as the Lords and Ladies clap 
at conclusion of dance.) They can do 
other things just as well as dance. 
This army wouldn’t be no good without 
them. Now, Mister Garbage Man, 
you’re the last to meet the King and 
his wife, but you don’t need to feel 
hurt none ’cause you’re older nor the 
rest. (To King.) This is another 
good helper—Mister Garbage Man. 


Garbage Man (bows awkwardly and 
shifts from one foot to the other)— 
Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. 

General Scrubby (looks around)— 
Why, where’s Lieutenant Fresh Air? 

Gold Dust Twins—He stayed to help 
finish up a house that we cleaned. 

Lewis Lye—Will you believe it, 
there’s an old lady in that town that 
doesn’t want her windows open at 
night. She even makes her little boy 
sleep with his windows closed tight. 

Gold Dust Twin—Yes, and _ the 
house didn’t smell a bit nice when we 
went in. It was just as stuffy as it 
could be. 

Naphtha Soap—But didn’t we scour 
that house, though! 

Gold Dust Twin—Fresh Air felt so 
sorry for the little boy that he stayed 
to help him get his window open wide. 

General Scrubby (disgustedly)— 
You’d never believe how many foolish 
people there are that don’t let enough 
air in their houses. Why, in the win- 
ter time they shut up their houses 
tight, even put what they call storm 
windows on so that not the teeniest 
bit of fresh air can get in. And they 
don’t even open their doors and win- 
dows when they sweep, either. (Enter 
Lieutenant Fresh Air, followed by Boy 
carrying a rake.) 

Lieutenant Fresh Air—Well, I’m 
here at last. I never had such a hard 
job in my life as I had persuading that 
woman to let her little boy have his 
window open. (Takes off cap and 
wipes forehead.) 

General Scrubby—That’s just the 
way with some people, they’re that 
know-it-all that they won’t let you 
teach them a thing. 

Lieutenant Fresh Air—But I suc- 
ceeded at last. She has promised that 
he may have it open every night. 

General Scrubby (looks at Boy with 
rake)—Who have you got here? 

Lieutenant Fresh Air—Oh, that’s a 
Boy that wants to join our army. 

General Scrubby—Join our army? 

_ Boy (eagerity)—Yes, you'll let me 
Join, won’t you, General Scrubby? I’m 
a dandy when it comes to raking a 
yard. I wish you could see our yard. 
I don’t mean just our front yard, but 





the back yard, too. It’s the cleanest 
yard in town. (Turns to Garbage 
Man.) And our garbage can is always 
covered so the flies can’t get in it, isn’t 
it, Mr. Garbage Man? 

Garbage Man—That it is. (Turns 
to General Scrubby.) And I wish you 
could see that yard, it’s the cleanest in 
the whole city. 

General Scrubby—Well, if you join 
our army you’ll have to work. 

Boy (eagerly)—I’ll do anything you 
tell me. 

General Scrubby—We need all the 
helpers that we can get, that is, if they 
are willing to work. (Turns to King.) 
Are you willing to trust the cleaning 
up of your kingdom to me and me 
army? 

King Wellman (heartily)—That I 
am, General Scrubby. (Rises, steps 
down from throne and extends to her 
hi hand, which she grasps and shakes 
vigorously.) I wish you the best of 
luck in your clean-up campaign, not 
only in our kingdom, but wherever 
you may undertake to improve the 
lives of the people by freeing them 
from the yoke of Dirt and Disease. 

(As curtain falls General Scrubby 
and her entire army bow to King.) 





The Wise Woman of 
Windy Wood 
By Mary C. Billings 


ScENE: Home of the Wise Woman— 
any furnishings to represent a cabin 
home in Windy Wood. A girl with 
shawl over her head, hobbling with a 
cane, represents the Wise Woman. 
Sound of running feet is heard outside. 
Wise Woman (listening)— 

What’s this I hear upon the wind 

That sweeps along the hills? 
It’s not the sighing of the pines 
Nor yet the mountain rills. 
It sounds to me like many feet 
And feet that hurry.—Hark! 
The Mad March Hares of Windy 
Wood 
Are coming through the dark. 
(Knocks are heard.) 

Come in! Come in! 

(Mad March Hares enter. They are 
a group of boys and girls with rabbits’ 
ears made of stiff brown paper and 
fastened to bands around their heads.) 
1st Rabbit— 

Wise Woman, Wise Woman, if wise 

you be, 

Answer this question, please, for me. 

What makes the hares of Windy 

Wood mad 

When March brings spring and the 

earth is glad? 

Every one calls us Mad Hares, to- 


day, 
Though what has made us so no one 
can say. 
2nd Rabbit— 
Tell us, Wise Woman, if you know— 
Are we truly mad and what made 
us so? 
Wise Woman— 
Ninety years in Windy Wood 
Have I lived, yet I only know 
March hares are mad. 
I have never seen 
A wizard, or elf with jacket of 


green, 
Who could tell what made them so. 
But I think you ought to wear, my 


ears, | ‘ 
Some shawls like mine, to cover your 


ears, 

When the cold March winds begin to 

blow. 

(Great stamping is heard outside.) 

But now my sons, the four winds, 

are here; 

Perhaps they can answer your ques- 

tions queer. 

(Enter 4 Boys, blustering noisily, 
with large placards on their breasts 
reading respectively NORTH, SOUTH, 
EAST, WEST.) 

North Wind— 
Whoo! Whoo! This has been a busy 


day. 





There’s no time in March for winds 
to play. 
East Wind— 

No, it’s blow in the morning, and 

blow at noon. 

It’s a good thing for us, boys, that 

April comes soon. 
South Wind— 

Hello Mother! Hello Mad Hares! 

You look as cross as a lot of bears. 
West Wind (to Hares)— 

What makes your ears droop so to- 

day? 

Come, tell me your troubles; I'll 

blow them away. 
8rd Rabbit— 

Oh, — Wind, kind wind, we are 

sad, 

Because in March all hares go mad, 

But no one living can tell us how 

Nor why—unless you will tell us 

now. 
West Wind (to each of his brothers in 
turn)— 

Can you? Can you? Can you? 

Whoo! Whoo! Whoo! 

(To Hares.) 

We Winds in March blow cold and 

strong 

And rabbits’ ears are very long; 

*Tis the wind in your ears drives you 

crazy quite, 

So get you some shawls to cover 

them tight. 
4th Rabbit— 

Thank you, good West Wind! 

We heard the same 

From your own Wise Mother,— 

The dear old dame. 

Now every rabbit in Windy Wood 

Will get himself a shawl! or a hood. 

With our long ears covered, and 

warmly clad, 

I’m sure not a Windy Wood hare’|l 

go mad. 

(They turn to go. Turn again at 
door and all on stage sing together: 
tune—“Solomon Levi.”) 

Oh, hand me down my bonnet, 

Oh, hand me down my shawl,— 

For March is here, and everywhere 

You’ll hear the wild winds call. 

Oh, hand me down my bonnet, 

Oh, hand me down my hood, 
And every hare must surely wear 
A shawl in Windy Wood. 

[For the first two lines of the fore- 
going song I am indebted to “Book of 
Maine Songs” in use at the University 
of Maine.) 


How Our Ball Team Won 
the Championship 
By Gail Anderson 
Blossvale School, Blossvale, N. Y. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This little play came to 


us through the courtesy of the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America, which is doing so much 
to promote the health movement in schools 
throughout the country. The author is a 
twelve-year-ola boy who attends a rural school. 
The Child Health Organization is particularly 
interested in promoting this sort of effort and 
we heartily concur in their opinion that “No 
ready-made [health] posters or plays which are 
handed out to the child can begin to compare in 
value with those ‘which the child himself origi- 
aates and produces.’’ This little play is there- 
fore offered merely as a suggestion of the origi- 
nal health work that teachers will be able to 
encourage their pupils to do. 


SCENE I 

(Boys sitting in a group holding a 
meeting, Manager presiding.) 

Manager—Well, boys, I’ve got some 
good news for you to-night. 

Boys—Good news?  Let’s hear it. 
Fire away. 

Manager—I met Mr. Leland to-night 
and he says he’s giving $100 for the 
town team that can beat the Taberg 
Reds twice out of three times. 

Boys (throwing hats) — Hurrah! 
Let’s adjourn and begin practicing. 


ScENE II 
(Manager pacing the floor, looking 
discouraged.) 
Manager—Lost the first game 13 to 
4 after all that practicing. I’m sure 
I don’t know what’s wrong. 








(Enter Cho-Cho.) 

Cho-Cho—Hello, Smith. What’s up? 
Discouraged because you lost the game? 

Manager—Discouraged! Worse than 
that—and I worked my head off, too. 

Cho-Cho—Are you willing to take a 
few pointers from me? 

Manager—A drowning man always 
catches at a straw. 

Cho-Cho—Make your team play the 
Health Game. 

Manager—What’s that? 

Cho-Cho—No coffee or tea but lots 
of milk, plenty of sleep and fresh air, 
early hours and no smoking. 

Manager—By George! Cho-Cho, I 
think you’re right. One game to win 
another. I’ll tell the boys about it to- 
night. 

ScENE III 


(Same as Scene I. Boys assembled 
for second meeting but looking de- 
jected.) 

Manager—We all know we lost the 
game, so there’s no need of worrying 
about that. What we must do is to 
fight for the next, not only for the 
money but the honor of the team. 

Boys—We’re on. 

Manager—How many are drinking 
tea and coffee? (Hight raise hands.) 
How many brush teeth twice daily? 
(Four raise hands.) How many are in 
bed by nine o’clock? (None raise 
hands.) How many want to win the 
next two games? (All raise hands and 
shout.) Well, then, let’s play Cho- 
Cho’s Health Game. 

Boys—Tell us about it. 

Manager— 

1Ist—A daily bath and rub down. 

2nd—To bed early with windows 
open. 

8rd—Less pastry. 

4th—No tea or coffee, but more 
milk. 

5th—Less meat,and more eggs. 

Boys—That’s easy; we'll try it. 

Manager—With your co-operation, I 
know we’re in line for success. Before 
going let’s give three cheers for Cho- 
Cho. 

SCENE IV 
VICTORY AFTER THE GAME 

Boys give three cheers for Health 

Game, Cho-Cho, and Blossvale School. 


A Good Tree 


By Cora Allen 
(Dialogue for two boys) 


Larger boy wears hat. 

Smaller boy, representing Tree, holds 
evergreen closely in front of him so 
that he is almost concealed. 

Boy—I wish I could find a good tree 
for Arbor Day. It must be small and 
healthy and pretty. I wonder—(Looks 
around.) 

Tree—Good morning. 

Boy—Why, good morning! Who are 
you? I don’t see anyone. 

Tree—I’m the tree you wanted for 
Arbor Day. I’m small and healthy and 
you must judge whether I am pretty. 

Boy—Yes, indeed, you are pretty. 
But I didn’t expect to find a tree that 
could talk. I don’t understand. 

Tree—Of course we talk, only you 
stupid boys can’t understand us. I’ve 
always wanted to be an Arbor Day 
tree, because I like boys and girls and 
then J’ll live to be old. I don’t want to 
be burned like old Mr. Maple or made 


into fence posts like Mrs. Locust. 
Please take me, boy. 
Boy—Yes, yes, I will. I like you 


ever so much and I’m sure all the girls 
and boys will. We will plant you by 
the fence near the schoolhouse and 
we'll take the best care of you. You'll 
see! Are you ready to come now? 

Tree—Yes, all ready. 

Boy—Then come. 

(Larger boy lifts small boy, tree and 
all, and leaves stage as curtain falls.) 
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Live Ads 
By Nellie L. Fischer 


Are you looking for an extra num- 
ber to fill out the program for an even- 
ing’s entertainment? Then try Live 
Ads, as the dialogue and action are 
quickly learned, a large number of in- 
teresting parts are offered, and the 
play is sure to be popular with any 
audience. 

If it is to be given in a school enter- 
tainment you may be so lucky as to 
have colored boys and girls to take the 
parts of Cream of Wheat, Aunt Jemi- 
ma, and the Gold Dust Twins. Other- 
wise the persons taking those parts 
will have to blacken their faces and 
hands. All the ads mentioned can be 
found in any of the popular household 
magazines. 

The best way to show the ads is to 
make a large frame with curtains or 
have an open doorway with draperies 
at the back of the stage. As each ad 
is about to be mentioned there should 
be a decided pause, the curtains are 
pulled aside, and the ad is shown as on 
a magazine page. The speaker should 
pause long enough to give the audience 
a chance to guess the name of the prod- 
uct before it is mentioned. Then the 
curtain is dropped and the next ad 
comes on. 


CHARACTERS 


Aunt Betty, an experienced house- 
keeper 

Jane, an inexperienced housekeeper 

Boys and girls to represent ads of 
the following familiar products (or 
substitute others if desired): 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Gold Dust Twins 

Lux 

Cream of Wheat 
Quaker Gats 

Aunt Jemima 

Karo Corn Syrup 
George Washington Coffee 
Campbhell’s Soup 

Uneeda Biscuit 
Beechnut Peanut Butter 
Sun-Maid Raisins 

Jell-O 

Baker’s Chocolate 

Scene: Aunt Betty, dressed in a 
dainty afternoon costume, comes into 
the living room, picks up magazine 
from library table, glances idly through 
the pages until she comes to an adver- 
tisement of Jell-O, which she holds up 
and admires, saying to herself, “Even 
the ads are works of art these days. 
How tempting this Jell-O looks. I 
must try it myself some day soon.” 
She is interrupted by Jane, who comes 
rushing in out of breath and looking as 
if she had just finished washing the 
luncheon dishes. 

Jane—Oh, dear! I’m all out of breath. 
It seems as if I’m always out of breath 
these days trying to catch up with 
myself. 

Aunt Betty—You do look tired. 
Won’t you sit down and rest a while? 

Jane (scating herself)—I can’t stay 
a minute; my housework isn’t half fin- 
ished. How is it, Aunt Betty, that you 
can find time to read or sew after- 
noons? You always look dressed up as 
if you hadn’t a thing to do and yet 


your house is always in order. How 
do you manage it? 
Aunt Betty— Experience, system, 


and knowing easy methods, are the se- 
cret of good housekeeping. Just what 
are your troubles? Perhaps I can help 
you. 

Jane—Oh dear, everything is the 
trouble! I never knew it was so hard 
to keep house until Mother was called 
away and left me in charge of the 
house. I scrub and scrub and scrub 
and yet my house never looks as clean 
as yours. 

Aunt Betty—Yes, I understand. I 
used to scrub and scrub, too, until an 
old friend told me to use—(she stops 
as Old Dutch Cleanser is shown in the 
doorway at back of stage or in a large 
picture frame) OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, 
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for that chases dirt, you’ know, and 
makes your housecleaning easy. 

Jane—Why, I have seen Old Dutch 
Cleanser advertised in the “Ladies 
Home Journal,” but I hadn’t thought 
of trying it. Perhaps you can tell me 
what to use to clean my cooking uten- 
sils when they get so black they seem 
hopeless. 

Aunt Betty—Ah, that’s easy. Just 
let those two famous youngsters do 
that job for you—the GoLtp Dust 
Twins. Gold Dust will make your 
pots and pans shine so you can fairly 
see your face in them. 

Jane—I have used Gold Dust for 
cleaning floors and woodwork, but I 
never knew it was equally good for 
cleaning such things as pots and pans. 


Aunt Betty—Why, child alive, you 
can use Gold Dust for cleaning almost 
anything. It is fine for laundry work, 
too, but of course you will not want to 
wash fine things such as silk blouses, 
waists, etc., in it. For those it is bet- 
ter to use—Lux. Just pure bubbling 
Lux suds to dip them up and down in 
will make them last twice as long and 
keep them beautiful longer than you 
ever thought possible. 


Jane—Aunt Betty, you’re a wonder! 
Perhaps you can help me out with my 
meals, too. You see Dad is getting 
most of his meals downtown, and I 
can’t blame him as my cooking is pret- 
ty poor. Why, even my breakfasts are 
a failure. 

Aunt Betty—You poor child, to have 
trouble with breakfast when that is 
the easiest meal of all to get. All men 
like cereals—cooked ones—so why not 
start out with a big bowl of—CrREAM 
oF WHEAT, for that has stood the test 
of years. For variety you might oc- 
casionally give him some—-QUAKER 
Oats with plenty of rich cream. This, 
followed by a plate of piping hot pan- 


cakes—all men love pancakes—made 
from — AUNT JEMIMA’S’ PANCAKE 
FLour. These are easy to make, for 


all you need is to add a little water to 
the flour. Real buckwheat cakes with 
butter and—Karo CorN Syrup cer- 
tainly taste good on chilly mornings. 
By adding a cup of good hot—GEorcE 
WASHINGTON COFFEE you will have 
served a breakfast fit to satisfy any 
man or woman. 

Jane—That does sound like an ap- 
petizing breakfast and easy to prepare. 
Can’t you suggest a simple menu for 
luncheon? I never know how to plan. 
I spend more time and energy thinking 
and fretting about it than I do in final- 
ly getting it ready. 

Aunt Betty—Luncheons are a_little 
more difficult, so much depending on 
what is left over from the previous 
dinner. However, if you haven’t any- 
thing on hand, you might open a can 
of—CAMPBELL’s Soup, which you can 
get ready in three minutes’ time. You 
know there are twenty-one different 
kinds, so one never tires of them. A 
hot dish of soup served with plenty of 
those fresh, crispy—-UNEEDA BISCUITS 
makes simple and appetizing nourish- 
ment that is easy to digest. 

Jane—But a man isn’t satisfied with 
just soup and crackers. He wants more 
than that. 

Aunt Betty—Yes, I know all about 
man’s fondness for food! You might 
add some sandwiches, as every one 
likes those for lunch. Why not open a 
jar of—BEECHNUT PEANUT BUTTER, 
which has such a pleasant, wholesome 
flavor that seems just meant for sand- 
wiches. Spread this invitingly between 
fresh slices of bread and what more 
can one ask? For a beverage you 
might vary a little from the usual cup 
of tea and try acup of—BAKER’s CHOoc- 
OLATE, which is so delicious and health- 
ful that it could be used every day. 
Then for dessert you might use boiled 
rice— 

Jane—Oh no! Not that. 
cares for boiled rice. 

Aunt Betty—Just a minute, just a 
minute! Let me finish. You probably 


No one 











have a box of—Sun-Marp RAISINS in 
the larder, but you may not know that 
raisins add a chef’s touch to the plain- 
est of plain foods and make it pala- 
table. And when you came in, I was 
just looking at a very attractive ad of 
—JELL-O. Everybody says it is deli- 
cious and very easy to prepare. There, 
my dear, does this menu help you out 
any? 

Jane—Indeed it does. You have cer- 
tainly given me a new lease of life! 
(Rising.) Now I must hurry home, as 
I want to try out some of your sugges- 
tions. I never realized how much help 
one can get from advertisements, so I 
have never bothered to read them. 

Aunt Betty—You know there is a 
saying, “It Pays to Advertise,” but J 
say it also pays to read the advertise- 
ments. 

(Note: As an acknowledgment of 
applause, let each Live Ad step out of 
frame or doorway, walk to the front of 
the stage, bow, and step back into the 
frame. This gives the audience a bet- 
ter chance to see the costumes and ac- 
cessories at close range.) 





Bobby’s Lesson 
By Elsie Lee Bonsall 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Bobby—Small boy in ordinary suit. 

Elf—Dark brown suit of cheap mate- 
rial which fits closely over shoes—hav- 
ing points at shoe tips, sleeves and 
neck. Pointed cap. 

Cat—Black, close-fitting suit and 
hood in one—ears and tail stuffed. 

Boy Blue—Regulation sailor suit; 
large hat; horn hanging around neck. 

Mother Goose—Long black cape; 
high pointed hat with brim; spectacles, 
cane. 

Mother—Voice outside. 


THE PLAY 
ScENE I 

Simply furnished room. Time 7:30 
P.M. 

Bobby (seated in chair, with arithme- 
tic book, pad and pencil. Speaks slow- 
ly.) —Twice one are two, twice two are 
four—(Yawns.) 

Mother— 

Bobby, have you finished your 
home work? 
Don’t be a lazy boy and shirk! 

Bobby (curling up in chair and put- 
ting down pencil.) — 

I don’t want to study any more,— 
I don’t, I don’t, so there! 
Suppose that 2 x 2 are four, 
What do J care? 
(Slams book and gets up, leaving things 
on chair; stretches.) 

Bobby— 

Just when I want to draw, or play 
at ball 

And have some fun,— 

It’s always “Wait, and do your les- 
sons now, my son.” 

I guess I’ll give up studying for a 
bit 

And ‘see if I can’t get along with- 





out it. 

Whee, but I’ll have some fun,— 

You wait and see! 

Instead of climbing up the steps 
to school, 

I’ll climb the apple tree! 

Oh, hum, I’m sleepy, so I guess I’ll 
go to bed— 

So I can run off early to the pool, 
and fish, 

’"Fore Mother catches 
packs me off to school! 


(Takes book, pad, pencil and goes out.) 


SCENE II 

A Forest with sign “DREAMLAND.” 
Late afternoon. 

Bobby—I wonder where I am? Oh, 
there’s a sign! (Goes up close and tries 
to read “DREAMLAND.’) Oh, dear, I 
be someone would come and help me 

ere! 


me and 
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Elf (appearing from behind 
bushes) —Well, my little man, can’t you 
find your way? 

Bobby—Please, sir, I can’t read it 
(pointing to sign), and I’m tired and 
hungry, for I’ve walked all day. 


Elf— 
What’s that you say? Can’t spell 
or read? 
Then you must be a stupid boy in- 
deed! 
(Dances away, leaving Bobby staring.) 
Bobby— 


Well, anyhow, if I keep right 


along, 
I’ll soon find out if I’m right or 
wrong. 

(Wanders around, peering about.) 

Cat (springing out)— 

Meow! Who’s there? 

Bobby— 

Oh, pussy cat, where have you 
come from, anyhow? 

Cat— 

Well, if you read that sign, you'll 
know, I trow. 

I’m off to look for mice. Good- 
day. Meow! 

(Sings) 

Hickory, dickory dock— 

Where’s the mouse that ran up the 
clock? 

Bobby— 

Clock? Oh dear me, 
I _— what time it is getting to 
e! 

Voice—Well, can’t you tell time, a 
big boy like you! 

Bobby (startled)—Who’s that? 

Boy Blue (skipping)—Oh, I’m Lit- 
tle Boy Blue (Bows.) 

Bobby— 

Oh, Little Boy Blue, do help me, I 
pray, 
For I have completely lost my way. 

Boy Blue— 

Well, if you are sorry, 
And want to go back, 

I’ll call Mother Goose,— 
She’ll show you the track. 

Bobby—I really am sorry, and pron- 
ise to learn all my studies, if only I can 
return. 

(Boy Blue blows horn. 
appears.) 

Mother Goose— 

Ho, ho; you’re a boy 
Who has broken a rule, 
And wandered away 
When you should be in school! 

Bobby— 

I tried it—just once—for I hated 
to learn, . 

But this lesson has taught me a 
a great deal, I see,— 

That school’s the best place for 
small boys like me! 

Mother Goose (putting arm around 
Bobby and leading him a little way, 
then pointing off in the distance)— 

Well, you see Boy Blue’s sheep 
Off there in the corn? 

Run as fast as you can, 
And you’ll be home by morn. 

(Turns and shakes finger at him) 

But never again 
Leave your studies for play, 
For next time there’ll be no one 
To show you the way; 
(All exit.) 


ScENE III 


Same as Scene I. Bobby sleeping.— 
An alarm clock goes off in next room. 
Bobby wakens with a start. 

Voice Outside—Come, Bobby, it’s 
time to get up for school. 

Bobby (jumping up)— , 

Oh, dear me, J had such a fright! 
I dreamed I’d not learned how to 
spell, read, or write! 
(Shaking finger.) 

Just take my advice, boys, 

And don’t break the rule,— 
But léarn all your lessons, 

And work hard in school! 


How now? 


Mother Goose 
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A Garden Rhyme 
By Joe Lee Davis 


Oh, the spring is here and the sky is 


¢ ’ 
And we’re in the garden working, 
We dig the rows with our rakes and 
hoes, 
And there’s no one here who’s shirk- 


ing. 
The land’s in need of wholesome food, 
We all will help supply it, 
We'll raise the “eats” and they’ll be 
good, 
And famine, we'll defy it. 


Oh, we know it’s fun to play and run, 
But the peas and beans are sprout- 


ing, 
And we should be there for their needs 
to care, 
And not off on an outing. 
The harvest soon with a glad hurrah, 
We'll show to friend and neighbor, 
‘Twill be the best you ever saw— 
The fruit of honest labor! 


In the Spring 
By J. A. Stewart 
(An Exercise for Eight Children) 


First— 
A little sun, (holds up a picture of 
the sun) 
Second— ; 
A little shade, (holds up a picture 
of a tree) 
Third— 
A little hoe, (holds up a hoe) 
Fourth— 
A little spade, (holds up a spade) 
Fifth— 
A little coaxing shower, (uses a 
sprinkler) 
Sixth— 


A little place to put some seed, 
(holds up a box of earth while 
another plants seed) 


Seventh— 
A little tug for every weed, (gives 
a tug) 
Fighth— 
At last a little flower! (holds up a 
flower or blooming plant) 


St. Patrick’s Day 
By Carolyn Shaw Rice 


Bud O’Mally, with his very red hair, 
And his very, very, very green tie,— 
Sure! he was a pleasing sight 
For good St. Patrick’s eye; 
Sweet Miss Tulip thought him 
A new posy, without doubt; 
And all agreed who saw him 


The Flying Police 
By Julia M. Martin 


“By golly, I’ll silence you, one of these 
mornings!” 
Cried Farmer Gohard to the bird on 
the bough. 
“J had other use for the cherries I 
planted 
Than stuffing you robins, I warn 
you right now.” 


“Good morning,” the robin sang sweet- 
ly, “and thank you 
For greeting me. For, though I 
don’t know the words 
Of man-speech, I know that you farm- 
ers are grateful 
For all of the help that you get 
from the birds. 


“T’ve been looking over your apple 
trees. Mercy! 
The codling moth grubs are as thick 
as the leaves. 
I’ve eaten eleven. 
neighbor? 
The robin pays well for the fruit he 
receives, 


One cherry, kind 


“Ah, thank you! The cherry’s a dainty 
dessert, sir. 
If I knew your speech I would say 
‘If you please.’ 
Yes, this year the late apple moth crop 
is heavy. 
We’re getting quite fat, sir, pro- 
tecting your trees.” 


But Farmer Gohard did not hear. He 
was turning 
His scowling face up to the poplar 
trees next. 
“You confounded woodpecker, spoiling 
my hedge-row, 
I’ll teach you to eat up my trees!” 
he cried, vexed. 


“Ah, yes, sir, good morning!” 
woodpecker answered. 
“You’ve noticed the beetles are bor- 
ing your trees? 
I’ve just had a dozen good fat ones. 
Wherever 
They bore, they leave heartwood ex- 
posed to disease.” 


the 


“That’s just how it goes!” Gohard 
muttered. “We farmers 
Are slaves, and what use is it, I’d 
like to know, 
When all of the thieves of the air are 
conspiring 
To parcel among them whatever we 
grow?” 


But over him twittered and warbled a 
chorus 
Of light, feathered creatures that 
hop and that soar: 
“We’re busy. The weed seeds and in- 
sects must perish. 
The fleet of the air are the farm 





That Bud had blossomed out. 


police corps.” 





Woman-Up-North 
By Lulu G. Parker 


The Woman-up-North is picking her 
geese, 
Her feathers have buried us quite, 
The roads are all drifted, 
The trees with down sifted, 
The fences have sunk out of sight. 


Time was when we called it the beau- 
tiful snow; 
We praised it in story and song, 
But that was a season 
She picked within reason,— 
She didn’t keep picking so long. 


Oh, Woman-up-North, stop picking 
your geese! 
Please send us spring rains, if you 
will, 
Or we’d shout with delight 
If some moonshiny night 
You’d drop some spring flowers on 
our hill 


The Spirit of Arbor Day 
By Julia M. Martin 


“Look here!” the Robin Redbreast 
sings, 
The morn of Arbor Day, 
“Why don’t you clean your streets and 
yards? 
It isn’t fair, I say. 
We birdies even build a house 
With each return of spring; 
And some of you don’t plant a shrub, 
Or paint, or anything.” 


“Look here!” the pretty brooklet sings, 
“Why don’t you rake your yard, 
And mend your fence, and planta tree, 
When I’m at work so hard? 

Each year, I wash my banks all fresh 
And carry off debris. 

I think a human being ought 
To be as proud as we.” 


Help the Birds 
By Emeline Goodrow 


Jenny Wren is in a flurry! 

Hear her chatter, scold and worry,— 

Robins, bluebirds, sparrows hurry 
To her side! 

“Have you heard the 

Jenny ;— 

“Rents are raised to half a penny, 

And no children, no, not any, 
Must abide 

In our nests, or we’ll be given 

Notice, any day, and driven 

Out to where the owls are livin’ 
In the shed!” 


“That is not the worst!” she sputters, 
As she whirls and flits and flutters 
’Round her mate, who sulks and mut- 


ters 
In his dread: 
“There’s a scarcity of diet, 
And we can’t afford to buy it,— 


news?” says 








All the jays will start a riot 
Before long! = 

Angleworms are quite inferior,— 

Lady bugs would be superior 

If one cared for his interior 
Or his song!” 

“Chirrup, Jenny! Do not borrow 

Trouble for the dim to-morrow: 

We have wings to fly from sorrow,— 
Chirrup! Chee! 

When you hear the news I’m bringing 

You will start such joyous singing, 

Field and grove will soon be ringing 
With your glee! 

All the boys are building houses 

For the songsters and their spouses, 

For our sorry plight arouses 
Sympathy; 

And the girls have promised suet,-— 

And they may add something to it: 

When it’s gone they will renew it! 
Chirrup! Chee!” 


Tuneful chorus of elation 

Follows Robin’s glad oration; 

All the Jays, in consternation, 
Haste away: 

Listen, don’t you hear the chorus, 

Which the grateful birds sing for us, 

From the branches waving o’er us, 
This glad day? 


Garden Questions 
By J. A. Stewart 
(An Exercise for Five Children) 
First— 
If I planted Pennyroyal close beside 
the garden fence 
Would it bloom with nickels, dimes 
or even silver fifty cents? 


Second— 
If I planted Dogwood in my garden, 
on each Dogwood tree 
Would there bloom little puppies to 
bark and play with me? 


Third— 
When Pussy Willows grow up tall, 
do kitties grow up, too? 
I'd like some Kittie Willows to purr 
and run and mew. 


Fourth— 
If I planted Dandy Lions in 
garden, when they came, 
Would they try to eat me or would 
they just be tame? 


Fifth— 
If I planted gay Tiger Lilies beside 
the stable door, 
Would they keep very quiet or 
would they howl and roar? 


my 


March 
By Lulu Gracia Parker 
Sing a song of March winds, 
Blowing all together, 
North, east, west and south winds, 
Blow away cold weather. 





Pussy Willows. 
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Entertainment for March Programs — cominea 


A Queer “Moving” 
By Celia Bowie 


Father Winter was late to dinner one 
day. 

His family were anxious at such a 
delay. 


His big daughter Ice wept icicle tears. 
While Snow simply fell, overcome by 
her fears. 


And little Jack Frost made a face at 
the sun, 

Who spoils all his pictures before they 
are done. 


His sister, Miss Cold, just sat still and 
scowled. 

While North Wind tore around and 
quite frankly howled. 


At last Father Winter came home to 
his meal. 

His little dog Shivers was close at his 
heel. 


“We’ve got to be moving,” he said, as 
he ate. 

(Frozen pudding and _ ice 
found on his plate.) 


cream he 


“T met that fresh youngster, the South 
Wind, this morning, 

He said Spring is coming and sent us 
a warning.” 


Then how they did hustle to pack up 
their goods, 

All scattered around over 
and woods. 


They filled all their trunks and locked 
them up tight, 

And Ice disappeared from everyone’s 
sight. 


meadows 


Snow jumped in the brook and rode 
far away, 

And Cold carried Shivers up North, 
so they say. 


Father Winter then called to his 
youngest son, sleeping, 

“March Wind, hurry up, it is time for 
your sweeping.” 


With a whisk and a whistle March 
Wind brought his brooms, 

And before you could wink he was 
sweeping the rooms. 


Just before he had finished he stopped 
for a rest, 

there was Miss Spring with 
flowers on her breast. 


And 


He rushed up to kiss her, she gasped 
in dismay; 

He swept her a curtsey, then whisked 
clean away. 


What Counts 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I told my mother that I wished I really 
wasn’t I,— 

I know I’d be lots nicer, if only 1! 
might try; 

I’d have sweet Julia’s dimples and 
Ruthie’s golden hair, 

A nice straight nose like Helen’s, my 
skin would be real fair; 

I wouldn’t look “so healthy,” but be 
full of fairy grace, 

And I would smile like Harold and 
have a “winning” face. 

Why, I could be lots smarter; my fin- 
gers should be long, 

Instead of plump and stubby, and I 
would sing a song 

So sweet that even grown folks would 
pause to hear it well, 

And no one could quite equal the 
stories I should tell. 

I’d be the swiftest runner, the fastest 
skater, too, 

The highest swinger maybe,—there’s 
lots of things I’d do. 


But Mother, she just smiled so sweet 
and said, “My daughter dear, 

If you were all that sort of thing, 
you’d not be mine, I fear, 

And ’tisn’t looks that really count, 

though beauty is so fine, 








But it’s the little soul within that 
through your eyes doth shine; 

It’s what you are, not how you look, 
that really counts, you see, 

And my own daughter as she is is what 
is dear to me. 

So do not worry how you look, if you 
are sweet and pure, 

For it’s your little character that al- 
ways will endure. 

God made you as you are, my dear, he 
wanted you that way; 


‘So just be satisfied, sweetheart, and 


run along and play.” 


When Father’s Latch-Key 
Jingles 
By Annie Willis McCullough 


When Father’s latch-key jingles, 
Oh, that’s the time for fun! 

Before he gets it in the lock 
We hear it and we run. 


Sometimes he is a robber,— 
A robber fierce and bold,— 
Who shoots with an umbrella gun, 
And steals our hoarded gold. 


Sometimes he is a lion 
Who tries to eat us all, 

Or drag us to his darksome cave, 
The closet in the hall. 


Sometimes he is a sailor 
Returning from a cruise, 

With hosts of presents in his trunk 
To play with and to use. 


Semetimes he is a soldier 
On furlough from the wars; 
Again he is a splendid knight, 
With glory and with scars. 


And sometimes he’s a peddler,— 
He’s very good at this,— 

And from his satchel full of wares 
We buy things with a kiss. 


But often he’s just Father, 
Too tired out to play. 

It’s queer that, though the fun is nice, 
We like him best this way. 


So, though our days are ha 
We look for six ada 
When Father’s latch-key jingles loud 
And slips into the lock! 
Youth’s Companion. 


Smile’s Victory 
By Marjorie G. Smith 


A brave little Smile met Giant Frown, 
On the face of a tiny maid; 

“I will drive you far away from town,” 
The Smile to the Giant said. 


The Giant pouted a terrible pout, 
But brave little Smile crept on; 
He kissed the maid’s lips and curled 
them out,— 
In a second the pout was gone. 


Then the Giant fled to the maiden’s 
eyes; 
Little Smile hurried on apace; 
Old Giant he took by such surprise, 
Frown rushed away in disgrace. 


Two dimples came out} brave Smile to 
cheer, 
For driving their foe far away, 
While the maiden herself found Smile 
so dear, 
She decided to let him stay. 


Temper 


Bad temper, go, 

You never shall stay with me; 
Bad temper, go, 

You and I shall never agree. 
For I will always kind and mild 

And gentle pray to be, 
And do to others as I wish 

That they should do to me, 
Temper bad 

With me shall never stay; 
Temper bad 
Can never be happy and gay. 





Pants 
By Frances Wright Turner 


We had a fight, Ned Jones and I, 
And this is jest the reason why :— 

I had some bran’ new pants, an’ he 
Was jest as mad as mad could be; 

An so he had to up an’ say— 

When we went down to school to-day— 
With such a kinda sideways glance— 
A-makin’ fun, “Good mornin’, ‘Pants.’ ” 


An’ every single boy we met, 

He’d holler, ‘““Have yer seen ’em yet?” 

And when they’d say, “No, we don’t 
see,” 

He’d say “ ‘Pants,’ walkin’ out with 
me yp? 


I didn’t mind the fellows much, 
But when the girls they’d laugh, with 


suc 

A laugh, and clap their hands, and 
dance, 

And _ say, “Come 
‘Pants’ ”— 


be my _ partner, 


It made me kinda mad, yer see. 

And when Sue Adams came ter me, 

An’ said “Oh ‘Pants,’ aren’t you jest 
SWELL!” 

I jest let out an awful yell. 

I pounded Ned, an’ blacked his eye, 

An’ he did me; an’ that is why 

I lost this tooth. But he don’t dare 

Ter say “Pants” now, so I don’t care. 


“Comp’ny for Tea” 
By Theresa L. Hoppe 


When Mother gets the mixing bowl, 
the flour and the rolling pin, 
The sugar, raisins, and the crock she 
puts her goodies in, 
I know there’s comp’ny for tea, 
And we'll be as busy as can be. 


I tie an apron round my neck, and 
climb a chair close by 
The table where my Mother dear is 
making apple pie. 
With scraps I make one all myself, 
And bake it on the oven shelf. 


And then she stirs the goodes’ dough! 
I tasted—it’s for cake; 
We cut it into hearts and stars—the 
cutest things we make! 
Then she cuts out a funny man, 
And I help lay him in the pan. 


I dust the chairs and all the rooms 
while she brings bu’ful plates, 
And shiny glasses, flowers and jam 
and nuts and sug’ry dates. 
Says I’m her “Sweeting, 

small,” 
Without me couldn’t do at all. 


lover 


Dear Mother curls my hair, and ties it 
with a ribbon bow; 





She puts my ruffled dress on me—my 
sash and slippers—so 
When turning to the glass I see 
A Pretty coming—and she’s me! 


The comp’ny’s here, and it’s my dear- 
est Letty and her Ma, 
All dressed up in their bestes’ clothes; 
and now I see their Pa 
With Daddy comes—and he hugs me, 
Till Mother calls, “Come in to tea!” 


The Lost Kitten 
By Mary Allan Stuart 


I had a little kitten white, 
He was my darling, dear delight, 
With just the sweetest little purr 
that ever you did hear; 
He’d wrinkle up his tiny nose, 
And stand upon his tippy-toes, 
Or sit upon my shoulder, whispering 
secrets in my ear. 


Sometimes he’d jump, the little tease, 
And on the curtain tassel seize, 
Swinging out and back again, till I 
was sure he’d fall; 
And then while I 
breathe, 
He’d hang and swing there by his 
teeth, 
And when he’d roll down on the floor 
he wasn’t hurt at all! 


Last night he slept in Dolly’s bed. 
I tied a night-cap on his head 
And covered him up snug and warm; 
I’m sure he was content, 
But when I brought his saucer blue 
And said, ““Here’s some warm milk for 


? 


could scarcely 


He wasn’t there at all and I can't 
find out where he went! 


Why, there’s the little vixen now, 
Chewing up my new hair-bow, 
Hiding in the corner, up to mischief 
I can see. 
Don’t you muss my ribbon so— 
Naughty pussy! There; let go! 
If any one gets scolded in this house 
it’s always me! 


The Candy Lion 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


A Candy Lion’s very good, 
Because he cannot bite, 

Nor wander roaring for his food, 
Nor eat up folks at night. 


But though it’s very nice for me, 
It’s not so nice for him; 

For every day he seems to be 
More shapeless and more slim. 


And first, there’s no tail any more; 
And next, he has no head; 

And then,—he’s just a candy Roar, 
And might as well be dead. 





PLAYS FOR SCHOOL DAYS 
Compiled by FLORENCE R. SIGNOR 


HIS is a new collection of twenty-one longer and shorter plays suit- 


able for various months. 


needs of intermediate and grammar grades. 


Selection has been made with a view to the 


111 pages. 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 


and Easter. 192 pages.) 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 


(Including Arbor Day, Bird Day, 


(192 pages.) 


LITTLE PLAYS AND EXERCISES. (3 Books, each 192 pages.) 


DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


pages.) 
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Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this.plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


The Ballad of East and West 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at 
God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to 
face, tho’ they come from the ends 
of the earth! 





Kamal is out with twenty men to raise 
the Border side, 

And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare 
that is the Colonel’s pride: 

He has lifted her out of the stable-door 
between the dawn and the day, 
And turned the calkins upon her feet, 

and ridden her far away. 
Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son 
that led a troop of the Guides: 

‘Is there never a man of all my men 
can say where Kamal hides?” 
Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, 

the son of the Ressaldar, 
“Tf ye know the track of the morning- 
mist, ye know where his pickets 


are. 

At dust he harries the Abazai—at 
dawn he is into Bonair, 

But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his 
own place to faze, 

So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast 
as a bird can fly, 

By the favor of God ye may cut him 
off ere he win to the Tongue of 
Jagai, 

But if he be passed the Tongue of 
Jagai, right swiftly turn ye then, 

For the length and the breadth of that 
grisly plain is sown with Kamal’s 


men. 

There is rock to the left, and rock to 
the right, and low lean thorn be- 
tween, 

And ye may hear a breech-bolt snick 
where never a man is seen.” 

The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, 
and a raw rough dun was he, 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart 
of Hell, and the head of the gal- 

lows-tree. 

The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, 
they bid him stay to eat— 

Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, 
he sits not long at his meat. 

He’s up and away from Fort Bukloh 
as fast as he can fly, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare 
in the gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 

Till he was aware of his father’s mare 
with Kamal upon her back, 

And_when he could spy the white of 
her eye, he made the pistol crack. 

He has fired once, he has fired twice, 
but the whistling ball went wide. 

“Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. 
“Show now if ye can ride.” 

It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, 
as blown dust-devils go, 

The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but 
the mare like a barren doe. 

The dun he leaned against the bit and 
slugged his head above, 

But the red mare played with the snaf- 
fle-bars, as a maiden plays with a 
glove. 

There was rock to the left and rock to 
the right, and low lean thorn be- 
tween, 

And thrice:-he heard a breech-bolt snick 
tho’ never a man was seen. 

They have ridden the low moon out of 
the sky, their hoofs drum up the 
dawn, 

The dun he went like a wounded bull, 
but the mare like a new-roused 
fawn. 

The dun he fell at a water-course—in 
a woful heap fell he, 

And Kamal has turned the red mare 
back, and pulled the rider free. 

He has knocked the pistol out of his 





hand—small room was there to 
strive, 

“Twas only by favor of mine,” quoth 
he, “ye rode so long alive: 

There was not a rock of twenty mile, 
there was not a clump of tree, 

But covered a man of my own men 
with his rifle cocked on his knee. 

If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I 
have held it low, 

The little jackals that flee so fast, were 
feasting all in a row: 

If I had bowed my head on my breast, 
as I have held it high, 

The kite that whistles above us now 
were gorged till she could not fly.” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: 
“Do good to bird and beast, 

But count who come for the broken 
meats before thou makest a feast. 

If there should follow a_ thousand 
swords to carry my bones away, 

Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were 
more than a thief could pay. 

They will feed their horse on the stand- 
ing crop, their men on the garnered 
grain, 

The thatch of the byres will serve their 
fires when all the cattle are slain. 

But if thou thinkest the price be fair, 
—thy brethren wait to sup. 

The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn, 
—howl, dog, and call them up! 
And if thou thinkest the price be high, 
in steer and gear and stack, 
Give me my father’s mare again, and 
I'll fight my own way back!” 
Kamal has gripped him by the hand 

and set him upon his feet. 

“No talk shall be of dogs,’ said he, 
“when wolf and gray wolf meet. 

May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me 
in deed or breath; 

What dam of lances brought thee forth 
to jest at the dawn with Death?” 

Lightly answered the Colonel’s son: 
“T hold by the blood of my clan: 

Take up the mare of my father’s gift 
—by God, she has carried a man!” 

The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, 
and nuzzled against his breast, 

“We be two strong men,” said Kamal 
then, “but she loveth the younger 
best. 

So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, 
my turquoise-studded rein, 

My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, 
and silver stirrups twain.” 

The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and 
held it muzzle-end, 

“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” 
said he; “will ye take the mate 
from a friend?” 

“A gift for a_ gift,” said Kamal 
straight; “a limb for the risk of a 
limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll 
send my son to him!” 

With that he whistled his only son, 
that dropped from a mountain- 
crest— 

He trod the ling like a buck in spring, 
and he looked like a lance in rest. 

“Now here is thy master,’ Kamal said, 
“who leads a troop of the Guides, 

And thou must ride at his left side as 
shield on shoulder rides. 

Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at 
camp and board and bed, 

Thy life is his—thy fate is to guard 
him with thy head. 

So thou must eat the White Queen’s 
meat, and all her foes are thine, 

And thou must harry thy father’s hold 
for the peace of the Border-line, 

And thou must make a trooper tough 
and hack thy way to power— 

Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar 
when I am hanged in Peshawur.” 

They have looked each other between 
the eyes, and there they found no 
fault, 

They have taken the Oath of the 
Brother-in-Blood on leavened bread 
and salt: 





They have taken the Oath of the 
Brother-in-Blood on fire and fresh- 
cut sod, 

On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber 
knife, and the wondrous Names of 
God. 

The Colonel’s son he rides the mare 
and Kamal’s boy the dun, 

And two have come back to Fort Buk- 
loh where there went forth but 


one. 

And when they drew to the Quarter- 
Guard, full twenty swords flew 
clear— ; 

There was not a man but carried his 
feud with the blood of the moun- 
taineer. 

“Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the Colo- 
nel’s son, “Put up the steel at 
your - sides! 

Last night ye had struck at a Border 
thief—to-night ’tis a man of the 
Guides!” 





Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
and never the two shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at 

God’s great Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to 
face, tho’ they come from the ends 

of the earth. 
Rudyard Kipling. 





A Laugh in Church 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear, wee woman of four; 
Her feet, in their shiny slippers, 
Hung dangling over the floor. 
She meant to be good; she had prom- 
ised, 
And so, with her big, brown eyes, 
She stared at the meeting-house win- 


ows 
And counted the crawling flies, 


She looked far up at the preacher, 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away at the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of a broken basket, 
Where curled in a dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, 
fringy ears 
Lay snuggted and fast asleep. 


with 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 

Such swift, round tongues to kiss, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet; 

She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of a satiny skin 

And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips 
So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger-tips. 
The people whispered, ‘Bless the 
child,” ® 
As each one waked from a nap, 
But the dear, wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 





God’s Will 


Just to be tender, just to be true, 
Just to be glad the whole day thro’, 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be trustful as a child; 

Just to be gentle and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet; 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong, 
Just to drive sadness away with a song; 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 
Just to be loyal to God and right; 

Just to believe that God knows best, 
Justin his promises ever to rest; 

Just to let love be our daily key 
This is God’s will for you and me. 








If We Vadeveteed 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other's lives, 

See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 

Purer than we judged we should, 

We should love each other better, 

If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 

Often we should love the sinner 

All the while we loathe the sin; 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, : 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 
Would the grim, eternal roughness 
Seem—I wonder—just the same? 
Should we help where now we hinder, 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 

All the golden grains of good; 
Oh! we’d love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Fraidie-Cat 
I shan’t tell you what’s his name: 
When we want to play a game, 
Always thinks that he’ll be hurt, 
Soil his jacket in the dirt, 
Tear his trousers, spoil his hat,— 
Fraidie-Cat! Fraidie-Cat! 


Nothing of the boy in him! 
“Dasn’t” try to learn to swim; 
Says a cow’ll hook; if she 

Looks at him he’ll climb a tree; 
“Scart” to death at bee or bat,— 
Fraidie-Cat! Fraidie-Cat! 


Claims the’re ghosts all snowy white 
Wandering around at night 
In the attic; wouldn’t go 
There for anything, I know, 
B’lieve he’d run if you said “Seat!” 
Fraidie-Cat! Fraidie-Cat! 

Clinton Scollard. 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR”’ 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure, 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Order from nearest point 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical ‘Geaching Ideas 


Are You a Growing Teacher? 


By Jennie M. Haver 
Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, N. J. 


RE you a growing teacher, or are you one of 

of the average teachers who doesn’t make 

much of herself because she doesn’t want to 
face the discomforts that go with a real job? 

Do you fool yourself that some condition or some 
person other than yourself is to blame for your lack 
of success? 

Do you possess real ability but lack the energy 
and will power to use it? 

If these questions touch a weak spot there is no 
time like the present to right-about face. 

We are in a period of transition between the old 
order and the new. We need strong educational 
policies and strong teachers to prepare us to meet 
new dangers and greater responsibilities. We have 
entered a period of world democracy. America has 
become a leader in the new order, politically, indus- 
trially, commercially, and morally. The pupils in 
our schools must be trained to meet their new duties 
as citizens. They must be given new ideals of cit- 
izenship. They must keep those ideals in action 
and continually work for higher ones. 

Teaching children is the most wonderful busi- 
ness in the world. It means work, hard work and 
plenty of it, to the very end. The underlying rules 
for business success apply to teaching, not money 
success alone, but the success of accomplishing 
whatever we set out to do. 

In teaching, we do not want mere business ma- 
chines, but good human beings; healthy, energetic, 
resourceful, happy human beings. 

First of all, a teacher starting on the road to 
success keeps herself in the best physical condition 
at all times. She practices daily what she teaches 
in physical training, hygiene and the Health Club. 
She does not sacrifice her hours of sleep and recre- 
ation to worry about school affairs. If she finds 
that she is getting the “worry habit” the best thing 
for her to do is to learn the song our boys sang 
when they tackled a real job across the water. If 
she gets the philosophy of “Keep on Hopin’” in her 
soul, the worry habit will leave. 


“Keep on lookin’ for the bright, bright skies; 
Keep on hopin’ that the sun’ll rise; 

Keep on singin’ when the whole world sighs, 
And yowli get there in the mornin’. 


“Keep on trustin’ in the cause of Right; 
Keep on lookin’ to the dawn of Light; 
Keep on fightin’ till youve won the fight; 
And yowll get there in the mornin’.” 


A successful teacher needs a vast amount of com- 
mon sense. Someone has defined common sense as 
the “most uncommon thing in the world.” If a 
teacher is not heavily endowed with it she can cul- 
tivate what she has and experience will give her 
more. A good business man studies his job. A 
wide-awake teacher studies her job, which is one of 
the most vital in the world. Her work will either 
make or mar the growing minds under her. If her 
pupils are to get a “square deal” she will need to 
know her work. 

She will teach the children how to have strong 
bodies. Good health habits formed in their early 
years will make a stable foundation for their phys- 
ical, mental and moral powers. She will see that 
her pupils are developed intellectually. She will 
teach them the gentle art of getting along with one 
another. She will establish in their minds and help 
them put in practice ideals of mutual helpfulness. 
She will teach them how to enjoy their leisure time. 
The abilities and personal traits of the children will 
be so familiar to her that she may be able to help 
them to find the life work in which they will be most 
useful. In general, she will train her pupils to be 
good American citizens. 

“That sounds well,” wails the inexperienced 
teacher, “but how am I to learn how to teach that 
way?” 

“Humph!” complains the overworked teacher, “I 
have neither time nor strength for another thing.” 

In a great measure your growth and success will 
depend upon the thoroughness with which you meet 
the ordinary and commonplace duties of each day. 
“The door to something beiter is always in the duty 
of the moment.” 





Plan your day’s work so that you do the most im- 
portant things first. Watch for the hard problems 
that will come up and meet them with a smile. 
Don’t let your work make a drudge of you. If you 
are really keen about your job, if you put your 
whole soul in it, you will work with much less 
fatigue than if you hate it. If you do hate teach- 
ing, either work to make yourself interested in it, 
or resign at the end of the school year. The boys 
and girls of America deserve something better. 

If you don’t like your present position, do your 
work so well that you will outgrow the position. If 
you are ready for the next step you will find that 











A PRIMARY SCHOOL 


BY SYLVIA WEST GRAY 


Blue eyes, scratched nose, 
Sunny golden hair; 
Brown eyes, pink bows, 
Tresses far from fair ; 


Squirming, dirty little boys; 
Wriggling little girls; 

Boys with standing pompa- 
dours ; 

| Girls with lengthy curls ; 





Little fingers, in a hump, 
Sprawling letters crude; 
Little ladies, most polite ; 

| Little gentlemen, most rude. 





Little Gretchens, Jeans and 


Almas, 

Little wide - awake Miss 
Ann; 

Little Bobs, and Bills, and 
Jerries, 


Little patriotic Sam. 


Six and thirty little folks, 
Six in each straight row; 
Many like them in our land 
Make our country grow. 














there is plenty of room higher up. There is always 
room at the top. 

A growing teacher reads everything in reach 
about her business. She subscribes to one or more 
live pedagogical magazines and uses suggestions 
and inspiration found in them to strengthen her 
school work. She reads some of the newer pro- 
fessional books and makes them her own. She 
studies history in the making through the columns 
of the daily newspaper. She takes the newspaper 
to school and uses it in illustration of the problems 
of the day. She keeps in touch with current maga- 
zine articl@s and books of general interest. Thus 
steadily and systematically she improves her gen- 
eral knowledge, her helpfulness, and her fitness for 
more responsible work. 

A wide-awake teacher uses every opportunity to 
visit other schools where good work is to be found. 
She visits school exhibits and carries from them a 
wealth of inspiration and help. She looks upon 
teachers’ meetings and teachers’ institutes as a 
means of growth and takes with her suggestions 
that will help other teachers and presents problems 
of her own to be solved. 

A growing teacher plans to continue her profes- 
sional training in summer schools. If she is not a 
normal school graduate she plans to be one. If she 
has finished her normal school course she looks for- 
ward to university work. She keeps growing, grow- 
ing, growing. 

A good teacher makes her school serve the com- 
munity in which she works. She realizes that the 


closer she can tie her school to the actual life of the 
community the greater use it will be. 

What reward has the growing teacher? If we 
measure success by a money standard, she does re- 
ceive more pay. The people of a community are 
quick to recognize real worth and a good teacher 
can often command her own salary. But the chief 
reward of a teacher is not measured in dollars and 
cents. Her reward comes when she sees the back- 
ward child in her room respond to her magic touch; 
when she finds that the overgrown bully is becoming 
a responsible citizen in the school democracy; when 
she sees bodies and minds and souls entrusted to 
her care grow in the sunshine of her presence. 

Growing teachers, whether you are in the most 
forlorn, backwoods school, or in the best-paid city 
system, keep on growing. The boys and girls of our 
nation need you as never before. 


“Be a breeze from the mountain height, 

Be a fountain of pure delight, 

Be a star serene, shining clear and clean 
Through the darkness and dread of the night, 
Be something holy, and helpful, and bright, 
Be the best that you can; 

And with all your might.” 


Mandolins in the Public Schools 
By Sarah Howland Murdock 


ANDOLINS are universally useful in any 
type of public school. In rural schools where 
pianos are lacking, where singing teachers 

are out of the question and where there is nothing 
save the dronings of a wheezy cabinet organ to sat- 
isfy the musical yearnings of the community, this 
little instrument can introduce good music to the 
children and parents of the community with a mini- 
mum of expense and trouble. The mandolin is espe- 
cially valuable because it is portable, its cost is not 
great, and, for general school purposes, it is much 
easier to learn to play than other instruments. 
Furthermore, good team work that will stimulate 
the community can be done with very inexperienced 
players. A mandolin orchestra in an agricultural 
community will do much to silence the young people’s 
craving for the city. 

Larger schools can make good use of massed man- 
dolins for entertainment purposes, even though the 
mandolins are not included in the school orchestra 
proper. Especially pleasing effects can be obtained 
by allowing the mandolin orchestra to carry the soft 
or pianissimo effects as an antiphonal, with the reg- 
ular school orchestra carrying the loud or fortissimo 
effects. Mandolins played at the rear of a hall or 
upstairs in a balcony, while the regular school or- 
chestra plays on the stage, will give charming “echo” 
effects similar to an “echo” organ. If massed off 
stage, behind the scenes, mandolins will enhance 
mystical effects and enliven climaxes in school plays. 
As a background for recitations with musical ac- 
companiments they are very effective. Used as in- 
cidental music, for instance on the entrance of frost 
spirits and a Frost Queen in a Christmas play, they 
give the desired scintillating effect. In fact, any en- 
tertainment program is assured of pleasing variety 
when mandolins are introduced. 

Mandolins, aside from their value as entertain- 
ment aids, are very valuable for actual teaching 
purposes. Where is the child who would fail to un- 
derstand better the principles of sound in the high 
school physics class or of scale building in the high 
school harmony class, after having seen with his own 
eyes and worked out with his own fingers the scale 
on the fingerboard of the mandolin? As a basis of 
future violin study, because of the “easy visibility” 
of the mandolin fingerboard, the writer has found 
the mandolin valuable. 

In the primary grades the teaching value of the 
mandolin is at its highest. Here, children with un- 
trained ears and incorrect perception and powers ° 
reproducing tones are called “monotones.” Some of 
these monotones can sing only on one tone or they 
carry a tune very poorly. To cure such children, 
the teacher who has not a piano with which to work 
has to use her chromatic pitch pipe or must sing. 
Sometimes her own tones are misleading to the chil- 
dren and she has real difficulty in sounding the tone 
correctly. Here the mandolin would help, especially 

(Continued on page 77) 
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© Are you tired of hearing andreading about the“ Health 

e of School Children and What You Ought to Do?” 
Do you feel that you habe neither the time nor the 
equipment to start any nelv lvork? 


Does the inertia of your pupils seem too heaby for you 
to obercome, or their home influence too negatibe? 


for any reason you have put off the application of ‘‘Health Rules’’ 
in your school, send today for the material which the Educational 
Department of Colgate’s furnishes free, to school teachers. 


You will be thr7//ed at the results which grow out of the cultivating 
of one health habit—the night and morning tooth-brushing habit. 
It will actually lighten your work to have your pupils interested in 
keeping their teeth clean. 


You know from experience that it helps the morale in a school- 
room if the class as a whole is keenly interested in any particular 
subject. 


This may sound to you like a restricted health program — this 
centering of attention on Dental Hygiene. But it really isn’t. Read 
below what teachers write about their use of this material. 


Another way | keep up interest in the care of the teeth— A heretofore, the usual composition work had been 
done, prizes given, reminder cards and _ trial 


AREER I have given numbers of morning talks on sehen duteteead 
The Care of the Teeth, ’ using Colgate’ s pictures, 

booklets, and cut-outs to illustrate, I put a simple outline 

on the board and have the children write compositions 

on that subject. For prizes—three tubes of cream. 

At the end of the term I give a large tube, as a prize, 1—At roll call, each morning, every pupil is 
to the one who has brushed his teeth every day of the required to report on cleaning his teeth. 
last term and has followed the other health rules. 

From these demonstrations a lasting impression is 


Every child was interested. But how sustain the interest. 
That we have found the greatest difficulty to be overcome. 
Aftersome thought, the following scheme was devised: 


2—Frequent inspections are made. 


made upon the children’s minds, and habits which con- 3—A perfect report from a pupil for a month 
trol health are formed. The use of ‘“Colgate’s Class- raises his general monthly average 5%. 
room Helps’’ forms a pleasant part of my daily work. 4—Dental treatment also raises average. 
Miss M. M. Prerson As “‘grand prize” for the room, which is that of 
Gaffney, S. C. sixth and seventh grades, and consists of twenty pupils, 


a trip to that great attraction for all children, ““The 
— HYGIENE now has an important place Zoo’” at Washington, is to be given all pupils whose 


on our daily program. Beautiful posters, “‘Good teeth at the close of school show that they have been 
Teeth—Good Health,” have been made and hung in cared for, tartar removed and cavities filled. 
our room. The children have health cards and one of This inspection is to be given by our county school 
the chores is, “I brush my teeth every morning and nurse. At present writing the plan is working well and 
night.’”. The reminder cards help my third grade tots we hope to take the entire number of boys and girls on 
and that space is checked every day. the promised outing. Riles 30° AES Weer 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps have worked wonders at 
home, too—with mother, father, big sister and brother. 
Naomi I. Rosinson 
Walnut, lowa 


Hamilton, Va. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York R, D.C. 

Frenne arcsec ngianaambdhabeknetiebenienarecebdentois. speceenserensnrtonacsseneusestaseen teeneee CeCneeeenINNEOONOERD 
0 ene ae eee nen ee eee No. of pupils in my direct charge............ Sst egetc chain abiaiahiipneetlaillie . 
Reference (name of School Superintendent or member of School Board)............::csssesecessseesccesseeseesecseeeeseetseeaeeesccssecsessseseererseseeceaenaane 
Your Name......cssccsecsssssssssssrsenssccessssssssnencesssssssnsnencsscosscsscenescessnenssssnssssnsssscenencnossencacaneneneenees io aaa ianinueneslbligibaiannanele 
Nc iiecteiniscc terested a la a itsas rcandeannellintens NE Renn ee aD eee ate nr eee ee 


Please send me, free of charge, ‘‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.’’ (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping 


address, stating Which).........cc.cccccsccscsccssccesscsccsccccsscsccssesescesecsscscssnsssesssessscsssesssosssosencnccessessosesasesssesensesscssaccseeneseaceseeeseessssesssscossossscocsees 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 




























































Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A March Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


What are you doing with the project 
method? Among teachers one hears a 
great deal about projects and _ prob- 
lems. One teacher wrote me that she 
would be glad to undertake the proj- 
ect method but she didn’t understand 
how to use it. There is really nothing 
new in the idea of using projects in 
teaching. The successful teacher has al- 
ways made use of this means of moti- 
vating her lessons. 

The trouble is that the school as an 
institution has been isolated from the 
home and the community. The child 
deals naturally with the concrete, 
while the school takes up the abstract, 
much of it outside the actual experi- 
ences of the child. The school for 
years has been a thing apart, a new 
world for the child to enter. In the 
child’s mind, it is separated from all 
that is familiar to him; there is no re- 
lation between the map of the United 
States and the country in which he 
lives; there is no relation between the 
pint measure of the arithmetic and 
the pint measure in his mother’s kitch- 
en. Things simply do not mean the 
same in the school world and the home 
world. 

Dr. A. E. Winship tells the follow- 
ing story and vouches for its truth: 
A little girl came home from school 
one day looking worn and discouraged. 
Her mother said to her, “What is the 
trouble, you look so worried and un- 


happy?” After much urging, the lit- 
tle girl finally said, “We had an awful 
hard examination to-day, and_ there 


was an example about a man having 
his leg cut off.” The mystified mother 
questioned the little girl but could get 
no further light on the subject. So 
the next morning she visited the school- 
room and on the blackboard was writ- 
ten this example: If a man has a 
string 31 inches long and cuts off half 
a foot, how many inches will he have 
left? 

In a lower East Side school in New 
York City, a class was studying geog- 
raphy. The lesson mentioned a large 
field of sugar cane. A visitor asked 
the class to tell him what they thought 
this meant. To his amazement he 
found that to these children a field of 
sugar cane meant rows and rows of 
candy canes standing upright in a 
field. 

The big thing after all is to connect 
the school with the home and the com- 
munity in its activities and interests. 
Then the child may bring his home in- 
terests into the school and take his 
school interests into the home. He 
should be engaged in such problems 
and activities in the school as_ will 
teach him how to meet the larger sit- 
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uations in the home and community. 
Then instead of the inert, inactive, un- 
interested child, you will have a wide- 
awake, responsive individual, alive 
to every situation, independent in 
thought, capable of making decisions, 
resourceful and full of initiative, a 
useful member of society whether in 
or out of school. 


Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Exchange 


The fourth, sixth and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Elizabeth Deadrick, 
Dike, Iowa, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in va- 
rious parts of the United States. 

Miss Sadie E. Briggs and pupils of 
Yuma, Colorado, Joe’s Route, would 
like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any 
state of the Union, in Canada and 
Alaska. 


The fifth, sixth and eighth grades of 
De Villo School would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in Hawaii, Alaska, 
Mexico, or the Philippines, and in any 
state except North Dakota. Address 
all letters to Miss Pearl Schutt, Fair- 
mount, North Dakota. 

The pupils of Miss Esther Bubolz, 
Sunny Valley School, Black Creek, 
Wisconsin, would like to correspond 
with pupils in the western, eastern and 
southern states, also with pupils in 
Alaska and the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Lura Garrett, West 
Northfield School, Route 1, Glenview, 
Illinois, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in the 
western and southern states, Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

I will be very glad to exchange let- 
ters and Porto Rican views and souve- 
nirs with other teachers of the United 
States. Address Antonio G. Martinez, 
Ciales, Porto Rico. 

The fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
pupils of Mrs. Helen Hutson, Appa- 
noose School, Niota, Illinois, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in Alaska, Canada, Ha- 
waii, the Philippines and any part of 
the United States. 

Mr. Clarence McReynolds and his 
|pupils, Route 2, Clearbrook, Minnesota, 
|! would like to exchange letters with 
|any school in the United States or 
| Canada. 

The third and fourth grade pupils 
lof Miss Pearle Nocks, Milan, Indiana, 
| would like to exchange letters with pu- 
|pils of the same grades in any state 
| outside of Indiana. 

The teacher and pupils in the Juve 
School, Town of Farmington, Vilas 
County, Wisconsin, would be glad to 
exchange letters with schools in any 
state or country. Address John T. 
Vandervort, Box 2, Sayner, Vilas 
County, Wisconsin. 

The fourth grade pupils and teacher 
of the Badger School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, would like to exchange letters 
with the teachers and pupils of the 











same grades in Alaska, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Philippines, Canada and _ the 
United States. Address all letters to 
the teacher, Miss Helmae Blanken- 
heim, Badger School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 


Letters 
March Sand Table 


Make small tulips, red and yellow, 
with green leaves. Place them in one 
corner of the table. From cardboard 
make a windmill, placing about its base 
small stones and a few tulips here and 
there. Off to one side is a little Dutch 
girl and her’ geese.—FERIEDA CUM- 
MINGS, West Virginia. 


How I Interested My Pupils in Birds 


I found that the best way to develop 
interest in birds was to show a real in- 
terest in birds myself. During the 
fall and. winter, we built up a good 
background by studying their nests, 
and noticing the time they left for the 
south. We learned something of their 
enemies, and how to protect them. 
The bulletins sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
were helpful. 

Early in the spring we made bird 
houses from tin cans and chalk boxes, 
though these were very crude. Our 
real work began by making a bird cal- 
endar and writing on it the names of 
the birds,—when seen and by whom. 
The children became very enthusiastic 
over this, and learned to be keen ob- 
servers. Often a group of them would 
turn to my bird guide (Chester Reed’s) 
to settle the identity of a certain bird. 
In this bird guide I would mark the 
date of each bird’s return, which of 
course added to its value. Sometimes 
we would use our opening exercises to 
talk about the birds the children seemed 
particularly interested in. 

The cover for our calendar was a 
poster pattern of a bluebird on her 
nest, taken from NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
We lettered it “Our Bird Friends.” 
The inside pages were of white ruled 
paper 9x12.—JuLIa Sanps, North 
Dakota. : 


Devices for Word Drills 


The busy primary teacher must al- | 


ways be alert to keep the necessary 
word drills from becoming dull and 
monotonous, thereby losing their value. 
Here are a few of the many devices 
which I have used very successfully 
with my tiny tots. 


Post OFFICE 


This game adds new interest to the 
use of perception cards. What child 
does not enjoy the thought of receiving 
a letter? The cards to be used in the 
drill are placed on one of the kinder- 
garten tables. The postmaster, se- 
lected from the class, is seated behind 
the table. One by one the pupils come 
to the window of the post office and in- 
quire, “Do you have any mail for me?” 
The courteous reply is, “I will see,” 
and one of the word cards is held to 
view. If the child recognizes the word 
he proudly carries his letter back to 
his place. Of course the entire class 
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is very attentive because each child is 
eager to receive mail on each trip. 


Lost AND FOUND 


The word cards are placed on a 
small table in the center of the circle 
of children. One child goes to the 
table and takes the first word on the 
pile. Then he goes to a classmate and 
says, “I found something and am hunt- 
ing the owner.” The second child re- 
plies, using the word on the card, “I 
lost ‘run.’” “You may have it,” the 
first child replies, if the word has been 
read correctly. Then the second child 
goes to the table and selects another 
word which he takes to someone else in 
the ring. In this manner the game 
progresses until each pupil has had an 
opportunity to find and return a lost 
article. 


Pussy WAnts Her PLACE 


A circle is formed with one child in 
the middle. Each one in the ring has 
a word card. The odd child goes to a 
classmate and says, “Pussy wants her 
place.” If she recognizes the word 
which the second child shows she takes 
that place and the card; the new pussy 
goes on around the ring until she finds 
a home.—Oklahoma. 


Teachers’ Dress 


Just now, there is more or less dis- 
cussion and even argument on the sub- 
ject of teachers’ clothing. On the one 
side are the teachers, who assert that 
they do not sign away their personal 
liberty in every respect when they 
sign their contracts. Their opponents, 
—school patrons and members of the 
school boards,—say that the people 
under whose guidance and direction 
their children spend a large portion of 
their waking hours should dress in a 
manner befitting the importance of 
their position. As is the case with 
many auestions, there is truth on each 
side and this fact renders decision 
difficult. 

This much, however, is true, that 
teachers, as well as workers in any 
other occupation, should dress suitably. 
Tawdry and discarded party finery, 
patent leather pumps with run-down 
heels, and dirty white gloves have no 
more place in a school costume than 
a man’s cast-off evening suit would 
have in a law office. Skirts that are 
not much longer than a child’s, trans- 
parent georgette waists, and sheer silk 
hose in which “runners” are visible or 
imminent would not be tolerated as 
articles of apparel for the clerks in any 
first-class department store or office. 
Yet in how many cases does one heara 
teacher say something to this effect: 
“My blue silk is not good enough for 
‘dress-up’ any more. I am planning to 
finish it in school this winter’? b 

School girls, especially those in thelr 
teens, are great mimics. Notice how 
soon a peculiar quirk or twist in hair 
dressing, or a new wrinkle in spectacle 
frames appears in the student body 
when once introduced by a teacher. In 
some cases, mothers with good taste 
find difficulty in getting their children 
to wear sane and sensible clothing, be- 
cause of the example set in school. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Interpreting Record A-3126—March 
Militaire, Allegro (Schubert). Free Rhythmic Expression 
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Helping children to interpret music 


These Records typify the kind of selections 


recommended for music-appreciation 


(a) The Doll’s Cradle Song (b) The Top, from Petite Suite (Bizet) ) A~3103 
(a) The Trumpeter and Drummer, from Petite Suite (Bizet) 10-inch 
Played by Columbia Orchestra} 75e 


(a) Little Sand Man (Brahms) (b) Lullaby (Brahms) A-3120 
(a) Mother’s Song (Kuchen) (b) Golden Slumbers 10-inch 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra} 75e 
Sioux Flute Serenade (Skilton) Columbia Orchestra oe 
Kickapoo Social Dance (Skilton) - Columbia Orchestra 75c 


(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopin) (b) Morning Mood (Grieg) | A-3094 
(a) Minuet (Boccherini) (b) Andantino ‘‘Raymond’’ (Thomas) 10-inch 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra} 75e¢ 


Serenade (Saint Saens) Cello, Flute and Harp Trio de Lutece rei 4 
Minuet (Valensin) Cello, Flute and Harp Trio de Lutece} 756 

March of the Gnomes (Rebikov) Columbia Orchestra tend 
Dance of the Chinese Dolls (Rebikov) Columbia Orchestra} 756 

(a) Gallop “‘Light Cavalry’? (Suppe) A-3126 

(b) Theme from Sonata No. 2 (Haydn) 10. inch 

(a) March Militaire, Allegro (Schubert) — 
(b) March Militaire, Trio (Schubert) } 75¢ 

(a) Wild Rider (Schumann) (b) March (Hollaender) A-3128 

(a) Knight of the Hobby Horse (Schumann) (b) The Huntsman } 10-inch 
(Gurlitt) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra} 75e 

(a) Idyll (Koschat) (b) Allegretto, ‘‘March Heroiques’”’ (Schubert) ) A-3099 

(a) Trio ‘‘March Heroiques”’ (Schubert) | (b) Etude (Schytte) 10-inch 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra) 75¢ 

Hansel and Gretel Suite (Humperdinck) A-7575 

(a) Children’s Dance (b) Witches’ Ride 12. et 
(a) Dream Music (b) Gingerbread Dance (c) Finale a 
Played by Columbia Orchestra $1.25 





Teachers who are unable to secure these or any other school records from 
local Columbia dealers may send orders direct to Educational Department, 
_ Columbia Graphophone Co., Gotham National Bank Bldg., N. Y. City. 











Literature as listed on the coupon will be mailed on request 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Expose children to good music as you would 
expose them to the best in literature and art. 


Permit the same freedom in the interpreta- 
tion of each—an interpretation in the light of 
their own experience. 


Good music enlists the activities of children 
through their emotions, the intellect and their 
feeling for rhythm. 


The records listed here are types of selec- 
tions recommended for music-appreciation 
work. A booklet describing the use of these 
and other records will be sent free on request. 






| COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Gotham National Bank Bldg., New York City 
ord Please send me the following literature: 
a (Check subject desired.) 
Children’s Record List 0 
«,) Folk Dance List 0 
" Graded Outline O 


| Selected Records 0 





Grafonola Catalog 0 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—#sw tom pase 54 


Girls refuse to wear high shoes or heavy 
hosiery in winter because Miss So-and- 
so doesn’t. Moreover, in some commu- 
nities, especially those composed large- 
ly of foreigners, all the standards of 
good taste and good breeding are set 
by “teacher.” In such cases for teach- 
ers to have high standards is extreme- 
ly important. 

But destructive criticism is of no 
use unless accompanied by construc- 
tive. Teachers are but human. They 
want pretty things. “Business before 
pleasure,” however, is a maxim that is 
as applicable to school teaching as it 
is to any other profession, and suitable 
clothing is an absolute essential for the 
successful teacher. Perhaps the first 
requisite is a pair of sensible shoes, 
with low heels that are kept in shape. 
Nothing looks as bad as run-down 
heels, and such heels are really detri- 
mental to health. Street clothing of 
quiet, inconspicuous cut is always suit- 
able. Children become tired of the 
same thing day in and day out, hence, 
variety should be provided through 
change of collars, ties and so forth. 

To sum up, patrons and_ school 
boards have a right to demand that the 
teachers they hire to instruct their 
children dress in a manner befitting 
the dignity of the profession, and that 
means that teachers’ clothing should 
be sane, sensible and suitable-—EDITH 
KENNON, Iowa. 


A “Tacky” Party 


I am sending a suggestion for rais- 
ing funds for schools which may be of 
help to other teachers. 

To obtain funds for purchasing a 
piano for the school I gave a ‘Tacky 
Party.” The following announcement 
was printed by hand and duplicates 
made by the use of the hectograph. 


LOOK!!! 


Tacky Party. Wienie Roast, Coffee, 


Pie. 

When you see this paper don’t turn up 
your nose, 

But dress yourself in your tackiest 
clothes 

And come to the party, tattered and 
torn, 

As no one’s admitted unless he’s for- 
lorn. 


The party begins one minute of eight, 
So be here on time and stay until late. 
The funniest lady will capture a prize, 
The clowniest man has a chance if he 
tries. 
Persons wearing any of the follow- 
ing will be fined thus: 


ARTICLE FINE ARTICLE FINE 

(cents) (cents) 
Shined shoes 1 Diamonds 2 
Silk dresses 2 Neckties 


Pompadour 2 Curled hair 1 
Stylish collars 1 Newfangled 
bobbed hair 2 

Sunday go-to-meeting clothes 5 

This entertainment is given under 
the auspices of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Bennington School, and 
proceeds are for the benefit of said 
school. 

Time—7 :59 

Date—Friday, Sept. 28, 1921 

Place—Bennington School 

—ALMA FUNKHAUSER, Missouri. 


Schoolroom Helps 


In reading classes above the fourth 
grade, I have pupils keep notebooks 
containing difficult words found in the 
reading lesson. I place the words on 
the board. The pupils look up defini- 
tions for these words and write the 
definitions in their books. In class 
these words are used for drill and pu- 
pils also get much more out of read- 
ing when the meaning of the words is 
known. The pupils are required to 
hand in their notebooks daily for cor- 
rection. 

In the primary classes for seat 
work, I copy sentences from the lesson, 
omitting one or more words. Pupils 
may find sentences and copy, supply- 
ing the omitted words. 


Another device for seat work is to 
select one word from the lesson and 
have pupils make words, using the let- 
ters from the selected word for the be- 
ginning of the new words. 

My pupils in the primary grade have 
made cut-out A books, using 
white paper for the booklets and black 
mounting paper for the pictures. The 
pictures were cut freehand and pasted 
in. Then little verses were written be- 
low the pictures. For example: On 
the first page we pasted a picture of 
one apple. Below the picture we 
placed this verse: 

A is for apple 
So rosy and round. 


Another exercise which the primary 
pupils enjoy is to play store on Friday 
morning in place of their regular num- 
ber work. Toy money is used and 
pictures of articles which are cut from 
catalogues, magazines, etc., are used 
for goods which may be purchased 
from the store. For apples, oranges, 
bananas and lemons we used drawings 
of these fruits which are cut out and 
colored by the pupils. The one who 
has had the highest grades for the 
week is the storekeeper, so all work 
hard during the week to win the high- 
est grades. This little exercise teaches 
the children to make change. If ad- 
vanced pupils are allowed to play store 
then require them to make bills of all 
purchases. 

When correcting papers on any sub- 
ject, I always use colored crayons to 
mark the mistakes. The pupils are 
required to correct these mistakes and 
if there are any misspelled words they 
not only have to make corrections on 
the papers but also keep all words 
which have been misspelled in a note- 
book. We then use these words in 
place of a regular spelling lesson when 
we have a sufficient number.—ISABELLE 
ASHLAND, Iowa. 


Some Things I Found Out Last Year 


1. That a roll of wall paper is a fine 
help. We tack it up for our exhib- 
its and use it to make our posters. 
The creamy side of any wall paper 
is useful and the neutral oatmeal 
paper makes a good background for 
the cut-out poster figures. We use 
green oatmeal paper for Christmas 
and pale blue for Easter back- 
grounds. 

2. That a sod table is prettier than a 
sand table. Cover any table with 
heavy paper, then cut large blocks 
of sod to cover it. Decorate as 
usual. 

3. That one blue crayon will grade all 
my test papers and is much less 
_— than the checking pen- 
cils. 

4. That I can have a window box in 
my room green and pretty all win- 
ter, no fear of freezing, by planting 
it full of the outdoor ivy with 
bulbs in the center. The ivy is 
green all year. 

5. That a large doll belonging to the 
schoolroom will cause all the girls 
to want to sew.—Mrs. A. M. FELK- 
NOR, Tennessee. 


A Time Saver 


Are your lesson plans work makers 
or time savers? They should be the 
latter. 

To aid me in saving work and time 
in my future planning of lessons, I 
have the following plan and have used 
it with much success. In teaching a 
long poem or story, for instance 
“Evangeline” or “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” I divide the entire 
book into lessons. For each lesson I 
make out a set of questions on the con- 
tents and pick out the difficult words. 
I have followed a similar plan for the 
work in geography, agriculture, civics, 
ete. These subjects I usually outline 
in addition to the writing of questions. 

These outlines I keep in a loose-leaf 
notebook, to be used repeatedly in the 
teaching of the same work. It will 





take but little time to revise these out- 


lines when necessary and insert the 
new sheets in the notebook.—FLORENCE 
SMITH, Wisconsin. 


School Programs 


Just a few words concerning school 
programs, which I hope may be of help 
to teachers, or rather, a help to their 
pupils who are day by day learning to 
stand on their own feet. 

I began my little experiment a year 
ago at our annual school fair and it 
was such a success that I have clung 
to it ever since. Before the event takes 
place we go through the regular rou- 
tine of selecting suitable material and 
drilling upon it. However, when the 
night of the final performance arrives, 
I sit back in the audience and the chil- 
dren manage things themselves. They 
understand perfectly that they will re- 
ceive no help. They pull the curtains, 
they make the announcements and they 
arrange the stage settings which are, 
of course, simple. 

Don’t they make mistakes? Well, 
yes. A year ago it was with much 
trembling that I placed such responsi- 
bility on their shoulders, but now they 
have proved their ability and I feel 
at ease. If a little one makes a mis- 
take the next one fixes it up and no 
one but pupils and teacher know. 

At our school fair held in October, I 
had many — surprises. “Columbus” 
could not find his ragged coat and 
came in in an improvised robe. A 
throne made of a sawhorse was cov- 
ered with a robe from a neighbor’s car. 
I know it has helped the pupils and 
they have learned to like it too.— 
EMMA H. Garrison, New York. 


Musical Chairs 


The game, Musical Chairs, intro- 
duces marching and is a splendid game 
to play on a rainy day. The game can 
be more easily played in a room with 
chairs. We use the music room some- 
times, then again it is more convenient 
to play in our own schoolroom. At the 
beginning of the game the seats should 
number one less than the number of 
pupils. The children begin the march 
as soon as the music starts. When the 
music stops each child finds a seat. 
The unlucky one who does not find a 
chair drops out of the game and one 
seat is taken away. This is continued 
until all the chairs are gone. I like to 
use a phonograph operated by one of 
the children in playing this game. 
When desks are used the desk to be 
“taken away” is marked with a piece 
of chalk. If a good march is used the 
children get considerable enjoyment 
from the game.—ERMA Brown, Cali- 
fornia. 


Handling a Playground Problem 


Our school was given a large gym- 
nasium slide for playground use a few 
weeks ago. It proved to be such a 
novelty that for several weeks prac- 
tically all the other apparatus was ig- 
nored. The older boys even forgot 
about their baseball and football games. 
The pupils lined up for several rods 
awaiting their turns. 

There was a great deal of pushing 
in the line and many of the larger pu- 
pils were unfair, taking advantage of 
the smaller children. They crowded 
into the line near the slide and some 
crowded up the sides and thus got to 
the top for extra slides. The pupils, 
also, failed to leave the slide promptly 
when the bell rang. Consequently, 
teachers had to be stationed along the 
line and near the slide to preserve 
order. 

Most of the confusion and trouble 
was caused by half a dozen of the 
larger boys. I decided to call on these 
for help in taking care of the line and 
slide. They accepted the invitation 
and took hold in fine shape. They felt 
quite proud to think they were called 
on—indeed the work became so pop- 
ular that scores of smaller boys had to 
be turned down. The boys watched the 





line, replacing teachers, and kept the 





pupils from crowding and taking ad- 
vantage of the others by crowding in- 
to the line. As soon as the bell rang, 
one, previously assigned to do this, 
took his place on the ladder and blocked 
any attempts to take additional slides, 

The slide is still very popular but 
does not call for such police duty on 
the part of the boys whose energies, at 
first, were thus successfully turned 
from causing trouble and confusion to 
helping run it in orderly fashion. 
Even now, after such formal police duty 
on their part is no longer needed, one 
of them is quite sure to take his place 
on the slide when the bell rings and 
keep the rest from taking slides. Have 
you tried handling problems of order 
and discipline in this way? The next 
time you have a chance, be sure to try 
it, I’m sure you'll find it a help in 
more ways than one.—ALVIN M. Pr- 
TERSON, Wisconsin. 


Teacher’s Day 


I find that history is apt to become 
very dull and tiresome if the teacher 
asks all the questions. We have tried 
out a plan this year that seems to be 
very effective. Every day or so we 
have a class of teachers instead ofa 
class of pupils. One child is called up- 
on to ask a question which is answered 
in the day’s lesson. He calls upon one 
of the other pupils who, if he is able to 
answer it correctly, then becomes the 
teacher and asks someone else a ques- 
tion. The number of small details and 
incidents brought out in this way is 
surprising. As the children do not 
know which day is to be a “Teacher’s 
Day,” they always search every nook 
and cranny of each paragraph in their 
assignment for possible material for 
questions.— BERNICE DOLAN, Washing- 
ton, 


Indoor Games 


Some of our indoor games may in- 
terest other teachers: 


MArkK GAME 


An equal number of pupils are seated 
in each row, with a space at. the black- 
board in front of each row. The spaces 
should be numbered to correspond with 
the rows so that no mistake will be 
made. On the word “Go” the last child 
in each row runs down his aisle on the 
right and makes a mark in his space on 
the board. As soon as he returns to his 
seat, and not until he reaches it, the 
child in front of him runs to the board, 
and so the game proceeds, the aisle fin- 
ishing first, winning. 


BEAN BaG PASSING 


The first child in the row holds a 
bean bag. At the word “Go” he passes 
it back with his left hand to the next 
child, who receives it with his left hand, 
and it is passed in this way to the end 
of the row. The last child changes to 
the right hand and it is passed back on 
the right. The row sending the bag 
around first wins. 


AUTOMOBILE RACES 


This is a relay race between alter- 
nate rows, the children being seated. 
The first child in each alternate row, at 
a signal, starts at the right side and 
runs forward around his seat and then 
to the back, completely encircling his 
row of seats until he reaches his own. 
As soon as he is seated, the next child 
behind him encircles the row in the 
same way. The row wins whose last 
player is seated first. The remaining 
alternate rows then play and the two 
winning rows compete for champion- 
ship. 

Do Tus! Do Tuart! 


All the players stand facing the lead- 
er, who assumes any gymnastic position 
or imitates any action, at the same 
time saying “Do this” and the others 
immediately imitate. Whenever the 
leader says “Do that” instead of “Do 
this” any player who imitates the ac- 
tion must be seated.—ELTHA STOCKLEY, 
Wisconsin. ° 
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Try my fascinating 
Walking Lesson 


To Music 


END for this enter- 
taining phonograph 
record. 

Put life and buoy- 
ancy into your step. 
Send the blood tingling 
through your body. 
Gain new animation 
and exhilaration 
through this stimulat- 
ing lesson on walking. 

You don’t know how 
much fun and enjoy- 
ment it will give to you 
and all your friends, 
until you try it. Give 
a “walking party”; put 
new life into any en- 
tertainment with this 
interesting phonograph 
record. 

If you have a phon- 
ograph in your class 
room, your pupils will 
enjoy this bright, stim- 
ulating walking lesson. 


On the opposite side of this record are 
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Record A—for reducing weight. 
Record B—for 
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Newspaper Correspondence 


Being tired of talking about regular 
and prompt attendance and gaining no 
results, I tried this plan. After con- 
sulting the editor of the county paper, 
I found that he would be glad to have 
items in our district. So, as we were 
having a lesson on newspaper articles 
in our language class, I asked the chil- 
dren to write a news item about some- 
thing that had occurred during the 
week in our district. Considerable in- 
terest was manifested. I published the 
names of those who had received per- 
fect attendance certificates. I also pub- 
lished the names of those who had re- 
ceived an average of 90 per cent or 
above. Special day programs, school 
improvements, everyday happenings of 
the district, were written up and sent 
to the paper. The attendance report 
improved every month, a new interest 
was shown by the parents in all school 
matters, and some practical language 
lessons resulted from this plan. As a 
heading for our items we used, “News 
from New Prospect.”—MARIE JOHN- 
SON, Montana. 


The “A. O. A.” Club 


I had an unruly fifth grade class of 
boys and oftentimes I was at sea to 
know how to hold their attention and 
interest. So I devised a plan which re- 
sulted in the formation of a school club. 

We called it the “A. O. A.” Club, 
meaning attendance, obedience, and at- 
tention. After electing our officers and 
discussing the full meaning of the 
words and what we had to live up to, we 
adopted a few rules, as follows: 


1. I must attend school every day un- 
less prevented by sickness. 

2. I must be obedient to the rules of 
the school. 

3. I must pay attention to my work. 

4. I must be courteous. 

5. I must do my best in every class 
because it will help me to be a better 
citizen, 

Pupils who lived up to these rules 
were given a half holiday the first Fri- 
day of each month. 

This proved a most successful plan 
and it may be of help to someone else. 
—CAROLINE STEVENSON, New York. 


To Prevent Tardiness 


Here is a plan that worked very well 
to prevent cases of tardiness. The 
teacher selected two captains from the 
upper grades who chose sides among 
the pupils. Each side chose a name: 
“World Champions” and “Winners.” 
Each side also chose colors for a pen- 
nant. The side that had the least num- 
ber of tardy marks at the end of two 
weeks had its pennant placed on the 
schoolhouse wall for the following two 
weeks. 

If the same side had the fewest tardy 
cases in the second fortnight, its pen- 
nant remained on the wall two weeks 
longer and so on. But if the opposite 
side had the least number of tardy cases 
in any two weeks then its pennant was 
put onthe wall and the other one taken 
down. A great deal of interest was 
aroused and each pupil tried to do his 
part towards having his pennant on the 
wall.—RutH Ross, Kansas. 


Promoting Interest in Current Events 


I have been most successful with my 
eighth grade boys and girls in keeping 
them interested in current events by 
using attractive and seasonable post- 
ers and folders with appropriate slo- 
gans to call their attention to impor- 
tant events. I put these in conspicuous 
places about the room, on the bulletin 
board or on the reading table. 

For example, in the month of De- 
cember, one folder (a piece of gray 
construction paper 18 by 22 folded 
through the center) is labeled 
“CHRISTMAS CHEER—Kindness, a lan- 
guage which the dumb can speak and 
the deaf can understand.” In this is 
enclosed a file of Christmas ‘greetings, 
poems, suggestions, etc. 

Another placard announces the Na- 


6 Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 

@ In ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50, 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00, 


Write for samples. 


1 
N. Ott Engraving Co. 1033 Chestnut st. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Most Attractive Woman 
I Ever Met 


By CHRISTINE CLIFFORD 


HE most attractive woman 
I ever met has no advan- 
tage that I can see in 
beauty over dozens of other 
women. She does not play or 
sing at all and she dances only 
moderately well. 
But— 


She always has more invita- 
tions than she can accept and 
literally captivates every one she 
meets. Wherever she goes, she 
is the center of an admiring 
group and exemplifies to a su- 
perlative degree the charm of a 
fascinating personality. 

For two years, I tried to 
analyze that something which 
made Margaret Jordan different. 
I had known her from girlhood. 
She was always considered back- 
ward, bashful and uninteresting. 
Especially at social gatherings 
she was self-conscious and ill at 
ease. Then something trans- 
formed her almost overnight and 
she rapidly became admired, 
sought after and popular everywhere. Even 
though we were close friends, I could not discover 
the secret of her remarkable attractiveness until 
a few nights ago. 

We came home together from a reception—a 
formal affair (I detest them usually!). But 
Margaret, as always, had been the “life” of the 
gathering. Everything seemed to revolve around 
her—she was constantly in demand. 

“How in the world do you manage to win and 
hold the attention and admiration of every one, 
everywhere?” I asked. “I sat back and mar- 
veled at you tonight. Please share your secret 
with me!” 


“IT’S really no secret at all,” she laughed. “But 
I am willing to admit—just to you—that for 
some time I have been making a deliberate study 
of cultivating personal charm and attractiveness. 
Of course, if a woman possesses unusual beauty, 
great wealth or rare accomplishments, I don’t 
suppose a winning person- 
ality is quite so necessary. 





d 
message for you. If you have been specially 
favored with natural grace and beauty of fea- 
ture, this book will show you how to enhance 


your attractiveness. Or if you feel that you are 
“plain looking,” if you have some little defects 


of figure, feature or complexion, if you realize 
that you do not make friends as rapidly as you 
should, if you are inclined to be backward, ill at 


ease in company and less popular than you 

would like to be, you can learn from “The Secrets 

of Distinctive Dress’ just how to overcome these 
handicaps. 





“But having none of these 
things, I realized how great 
a handicap I was under and 
set out to overcome it. I 
searched high and low for 
books, magazines or people 
to help me. And one day I 
found a book—a wonderful 
book !—that gives just the 
rules and principles I was 
looking and longing for! 
The name of this book is 
‘The Secrets of Distinctive 
Dress,’ and it was written by 
Mary Brooks Picken, one of 
America’s greatest authori- 
ties on dress. 

“This book shows how the 
clothing a woman wears, 
and the way she wears it, 
make a greater difference 
than mere facial beauty or 
mental training possibly can. 
I don’t mean that one must 
wear expensive dresses, suits 
and hats. Quite the con- 
trary! 

“But the fascinating wo- 
man’s greatest charm is 
generally to be found in her 
skillful use of the principles 
of artistic design, color har- 
mony and good taste. She 
knows and takes advantage 
of every little touch, every 
change of line, every secret ion? 
of personal attractiveness to 
better express her individu- 
ality and make her appear sonal 
always at her very best. 

“If you want to make the 
most of yourself—in your 


or low? 


shorter? 


younger? 
ease 
casions? 


tume? 


eyes, 


Wouldn’t You Like 
to Know— 


How to acquire a winning personality? 
How to express your individuality in dress? 
How to always appear at your best? 
How to win admiration? 

What colors bring out your best features? 
Whether you should dress your hair high 


How to make yourself appear taller or 


How to attract friends? 

How to make yourself appear more slender? 
How to acquire a graceful carriage? 
What kind of clothes make you seem 


How to become graceful and always at 
How to dress appropriately for all oc- 
What colors harmonize perfectly in cos- 


i the ntent women use perfume? 

ow to develop poise? 

What you should do to counteract de- So, for 
fects in your personal appearance? 

What kind of corset will give you grace- 
ful lines and yet be entirely comfortable? 

How to observe the fundamental laws of 
beauty and good health? 

How to bring out the beauty of your 

hair, etc.? 

How you may have a beautiful complex- 


These and hundreds of other questions 
associated with the cultivation of per- 
charm and attractiveness are an- 
swered by this wonderful book, ‘The 
Secrets of Distinctive Dress.” 


“THE Secrets of Distinc- 

tive Dress” is a hand- 
some volume of generous 
size, 220 pages beautifully 
printed and bound in cloth 
with gold-stamped covers, a 
book you will be proud to 
have in your library or for 
daily reference and use in 
your boudoir. It is safe to 
say that never before has a 
book so vitally important 
and so beautifully published 
been offered to the women 
of America. 


This book is of tremen- 
dous importance. It can 
mean so much in helping 
every woman and girl al- 
ways to appear charming 
and attractive that we want 
to make it as easy as pos- 
sible for you to see and ex- 
amine it in your own home— 
without obligation to keep 
it unless you want to. 
limited time 
only, we are making this 
offer to the readers of this 
magazine :— 

The price of the book is 
$3, but you don’t need to 
send even that small amount 
to us until you see it. 

Simply fill out the coupon 
printed below and mail it 
with only $1 and this really 
wonderful book will be 
mailed to you at once, post- 
age prepaid. 

Examine it carefully in 
your own home, read every 











home, in business and in 
society, get this book! Read 
it, study it, keep it in your room right on your 
dressing table for constant reference! It is a 
gold mine of invaluable ideas for every woman 
and girl!’’ 


O that day I sent for this book, more out of 

courtesy to my friend than for any other 
reason. I was a skeptic when I wrote for it, but 
it came and I am converted. It is all Margaret 
said it was—and more! That is why I want 
every woman or girl who is reading this maga- 
zine today to know about “The Secrets of Dis- 
tinctive Dress.” 


This book is brimming from cover to cover 
with intimate facts about the style, design and 
harmony of fashionable dress—little knacks of 
faultless taste—and the principles underlying the 
development of social ease, poise, grace, beauty 
and charm. 


With the knowledge this book imparts so 
clearly, concisely and completely, any woman or 
girl, no matter where she lives, can learn the 
fundamental principles of compelling admiration, 
attracting friends and developing a charming 
personality. For in this remarkable book all 
these things have been reduced to simple, practi- 
cal principles that any woman can understand 
and apply. 

“The Secrets of Distinctive Dress” holds a 


page and paragraph, and if 
at any time within five days 
you feel that you can be without its constant 
help and inspiration, return the book to us and 
your money will be promptly refunded. 

But if you do like it—and we believe you will— 
send us the additional $2 and the book is yours. 

When the secrets of attractive, distinctive 
dress and charming personality are so easily 
within your reach, why go another day without 
them? At least get the book and examine it 
in the quiet of your own home. You don’t have 
to keep it if you don’t like it. 


—_—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 232-C, Scranton, Penna. 

T am enclosing $1, for which please send me a 
copy of “The Secrets of Distinctive Dress.” I 
shall either send you $2 additional after seeing 
the book, or return it to you within five days. 
(If I return the book it is understood that you 
will refund the dollar I am enclosing herewith.) 


Name 


Street 
Address pccdenaneiite 








City State 
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This new 

sugar-coated 
gum delights 
young and old. 


It “melts in your 
mouth” and the gum in the 
center remains to aid digestion, 
brighten teeth and soothe mouth 
and throat. 


There are the other WRIGLEY 
friends to choose from, too: 


|. DOUBLEMINT . 
EWING GUMP_| 
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$585 and upwards 


Passion Play in 


Oberammergau 
Write for all details of High-Class 








for this Cut Glass Bowl 


Beautiful floral pattern, Convenient size 

for berries, nainas, ete. Send 75c. cash, Tours Covering the Best of Old 
money orier or ee. Fea nig Sig of Europe, the Battlefields and the 
on c a east oO ne s ° 

west, ada ibe, postage. Safe delivery Oberammergau Passion Play. 


guaranteed. Money back if you want i, 
W. A. PRATT, Canadian Pacific Railway, 


rtm 3 
Krystal Krafters ae Nv. 140 So. Clark St., Chicago 
 ieiiaiatitatis’ 
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ESSMAKINGs: man. 


le, dressmaking and 


? La 
tailoring.’ Includes instruction in COLO’ ARMONY by the Taylor System obtainable 
from no other correspondence school. ee ee Pay-as you: -learn Plan. Save two-thirds 


on clothes or have three times as many. Write for free booklet. ‘‘The Power of Dress. 


Women’s College of Arts and Sciences, Dept. C-233, 1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









tional Education Week and carries a 
file of clippings on the same. The 
Armament Conference has its own fold- 
er filled with all the valuable clippings 
that we can find and bring in. 

I find several advantages in such 
a folder. One is that it results in a 
thorough search for full information 
on one important topic rather than in 
gaining a smattering of the whole field 
of current events; another is that the 
pupil is enabled to use this folder at 
his seat and have the whole file of ma- 
terial before him. He selects the article 
that he wants and returns the file for 
someone else to use. (All clippings are 
loose in the folder—simply held in place 
by paper clips.) Another advantage: 
children are encouraged to read and 
search for pointed articles and bring 
them in to add to the file. You will 
find that each month of the year brings 
its own suggestions and topics of gen- 
eral interest.—MAMIE E. CLARK, Iowa. 


Keeping Desks and Room Orderly 


Each week the pupil standing high- 
est in his studies is appointed “Real 
Estate Man.” Twice a day, just be- 
fore noon and at night, he inspects 
every house (desk) on every street 
(aisles which are named). If he finds 
any disorderly he takes the names of 
the tenants and on Friday he has an 
auction and sells these homes. 

At the auction each pupil, with the 
exception of those in the front seats, 
whose names have been taken, has 
three bids. We set a certain price on 
the house, say $3,000, and with imagi- 
nary money the auctioneer (who is 
chosen by the teacher) begins. Since I 
have used this plan my schoolroom’ is 
od pare disorderly —B. V. B., New 

ork. 


A Homemade Hectograph 


A satisfactory, and lasting, hecto- 
graph can be made at home at the fol- 
lowing cost, which is less than half the 
cost of those on sale in the stores. 


10 in. x 14 in. galvanized tin pan .65 


(tinsmith) 

1 pint of hectograph mass .85 
(druggist) 

1 bottle of hectograph ink .50 
(stationer) —- 


$2.00 


The hectograph mass is sold in a tin 
can. Place this can in a pan of water 
over the fire. Allow the mass to heat 
until it has all liquefied, then pour into 
the galvanized tin, and allow to cool. 
—ALICE ALLCUTT, California. 


The “Greenie” Book 


Would you like to know my device 
for putting children on their guard as 
to correct speech? 

My problem was to find something 
that would carry over into the child’s 
daily life. The GREENIE BOOK is 
my attempt at a solution, The cover 
is made of two 9x12inch pieces of 
paper-covered cardboard. On the front 
cover is pasted a strip of white paper 
on which is written, in green ink,— 


THE GREENIES 


The GREENIES make mistakes in speech. 
Their English isn’t good, 

They say “has rang” | and “never seen,” 
“Ain’t gone” and “used to could.” 


The folks whose names are written here 
Are those who do not think 
Before they speak. Won’t they be 
’shamed 
When they see this green ink? 


There is a page for each pupil in the 
class. These and the covers are simply 
tied together with a white shoestring. 
The first and last pages have rein- 
forcement circles around the holes. 
This is necessary because the book is 
opened frequently. 

When a pupil makes his first error, 
his name is written at the top of a 
page, and the incorrect sentence writ- 
ten, in quotation marks, on the first 
line-—in green ink, Then he is di- 
rected to write in black ink, on the 
next line what he should have said. 
Proper spelling and punctuation are 
insisted upon. All his incorrect speeches 
are put on his page. Pupils are made 
to feel that these are such grievous 
mistakes that we must interrupt a 
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Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 85 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,{n.strong . 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade / 16 Cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 

Book VII—For SeventhGrade\ °°" %°7°" 

Book VilI—For Eighth Grade} 542-00 , 

Rms, didtnCovere, 24 Cemts per copy, 


$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
oflanguage are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
emalland convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 
The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed L and C Series is 





equally as advantageous ‘either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchosed 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one- 





Send a trial order today. For prices s¢é 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 
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Does Europe 


Call to You? 


ARIS—the Italian lakes 

—the fiords of the North- 
land and the midnight sun 
—you mean to see them all 
some day. Your life will 
not be complete until you 
do. But hasn’t it been hard 
to put by, regularly and 
persistently, the money that 
will enable you to satisfy 
your longing for foreign 
travel? Something else is al- 
ways claiming your income. 


Miller First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


offer you the opportunity to ac- 
cumlate money regularly and to 
increase your savings at a liberal 
interest rate. You can invest on 
the Partial Payment Plan, pay- 
ing as little as $10 down and $10 
a month. Or you can invest 
outright in bonds as small as 
$100—there are also $500 and 
$1,000 denominations. You can 
choose a maturity which will 
return your money in the year 
when you plan to make your 
journey abroad. 


These Bonds Yield 8% 


Because interest rates are higher 
in the South than in most other 
sections, we are able tempor- 
arily to offer a rate of 8% on 
these bonds. Their safety is un- 
questioned. ‘Thousands of in- 
vestors, living in every State, 
own them, and no one ever lost 
a dollar or waited a day for payment of 
principal or interest. A first mortgage 
on a valuable, income-earning piece of 
improved real estate in a leading 
Southern city protects each issue. 


**First—the Investor’s Welfare’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 





G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
903 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me your booklet, 
“Creating Good Investments”, describing 
how Miller First Mortgage Bonds are made 
and safeguarded; also descriptive circular of 
one of your bond issues. 


Name 





Address ....cs+0. 





City and State 













ATLANTA, GA. 


class because of them. These interrup- 
tions are surprisingly rare after the 
start is made. The book is left on the 
reference table and children are en- 
couraged to look over their own and 
their classmates’ corrections. They do. 

If a child corrects himself his mis- 
take is not recorded. 

Does the method reach to the homes? 
Here are some children’s remarks that 
seem to say it does: “My father told 
me to be careful and keep my name out 
of that book.” “Last night my brother 
said ‘I seen a fire,’ and I told him you 
would put him in the Greenie Book for 
that.” “Mother said she believed she 
would make a Greenie Book to keep at 
home.” “Yesterday I said ‘has come’ 
and my sister said, ‘Greenie!’ ”—ELIz- 
ABETH H. BURRELL, Missouri. 


Health Booklets 


Children in the third and fourth 
grades will enjoy making one of these 
books in connection with the Good 
Health talks. 

Take white ruled paper, about 9 x 12 
inches. For a cover use gray or brown 
construction paper. Put together with 
fasteners. On the outside have each 
child paste a picture indicative of good 
health. All pictures should be fur- 
nished by the pupils and may be postal 
cards or cut-out pictures. 

When the talk given by the teacher 
is on “Care of the Teeth” each child 
brings a picture relative to this sub- 
ject. This should be pasted on the left 
side of the booklet and a paragraph 
reproducing the important facts of the 
teacher’s talk written on the opposite 
side. If the talks include Bathing, Ex- 
ercise, etc., the pictures mounted will 
relate to these subjects. It is interest- 
ing to keep a breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner page, showing the valuable 
foods for each meal. 

Most of these booklets are really 
very interesting. Some have pictures 
of a soapy child bathing, a little girl 
brushing her teeth, a very fat baby 
fast asleep with his milk bottle beside 
him; some even contain pictures of 
cakes of soap, tooth paste advertise- 
ments and ladies manicuring nails.— 
M. G. REILLY, New Jersey. 


Patterns for Outlining 


Many primary teachers are hand- 
icapped by not having any knack for 
drawing—no matter how many lessons 
they have taken in the subject. The 
talent for drawing which is well nigh 
indispensable in teaching small chil- 
dren may be impossible of cultivation, 
but its place may be quite successfully 
filled by such devices as stencils and 
“stickers.” 

While such supplies are obtained 
readily enough, the variety of their 
subjects is soon exhausted, and a way 
of replenishing your stock endlessly is 
to cull the advertising pages of your 
illustrated magazines. 

There you will find pictures of all 
sizes, which may be cut out and used 
for patterns in outlining upon the 
blackboard, and upon papers for seat- 
work. After the outline is drawn, a 
few lines may be drawn in to complete 
the effect. . 

In one issue of a woman’s magazine 
I found illustrations of the following 
articles, all of which served admirably 
for patterns: cup and saucer, lighted 
candle, armchair, church tower, bea- 
ver, Indian wigwam, and sailboat. 

Such outlines are useful every day 
for the top of lesson papers, in spell- 
ing, writing, and sometimes in number 
work. They also supply material for 
coloring with crayons, and for black- 
board decoration, and will give results 
infinitely preferable to some of the 
freehand decorations we less talented 
ones could achieve. Try this plan 
sometime, and see if it does not give 
more realistic pictures than the form- 
less combination of lines you were 
wont to draw and label “squirrel” or 
“chicken,” etc., in the face of your 
small pupils’ incredulity —M. C. BILL- 
INGS, Maine. 





So shall a friendship fill each heart 
With perfume sweet as roses are, 
That even though we be apart, 

We'll scent the fragrance from afar. 





Georgia McCoy. 
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This Month 


Next Month - 
You May Need T.C.U. 


be cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 


tection. 


the T. C. U 


cident or Confining Sickness. 


work. 
your salary stopped. 


dents, or for accidental loss of life. 
Protects during the vacation period too. 


These Teachers Know 
Hartford, 


. does as it 
I took out a policy Christmas 


accidents. 


Miss Mabel L. Kingsbury, 
Conn., writes: ‘The T. C. U 
promises. 
time 1920. 


two weeks, 
week I received the check. I 
praise the T. C. U. too highly. I 
teachers to join it.” 
Miss Edith Mann, 
writes: 


Hoopeston, 














Let theT. C. U.help Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse and the Board Bill 
When You Are Sick. 








It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other 
things may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Pro- 
tection remains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s 
notice, to help bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of 
Salary because of Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by 
If you once experience what T. C. U. 
mean to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of 
Pomona, Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that 
before I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d 
borrow money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great sat- 
isfaction to me to receive a check after having had the LaGrippe. I 
am telling my teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. GC. U.” 


What the T.C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Ac- 
It will pay you $25.00 a month for ill- 
ness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from your 
It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined and 
It pays from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 


In February 1921 I had the 
grippe, followed by pleurisy and neuritis. 
and was unable to be in school for over 
I sent in my claim and in a 
cannot 
urge 


Il. 
“The Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers have certainly lived up to their 
agreement, with regard to my sickness. 
The amount of insurance asked for was 
paid in full very promptly and I thank 
them very much for their kindness.” 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. 
ticulars of how we protect Teachers. 


Teachers Casualty Underwri 


Please do it today. 


ters, 636 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
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protection could i 


All benefits doubled for travel 


Miss Nelle M. Morse, Sioux City, Ia., 


writes: “I wish to thank you for the 
promptness with ‘which you settled my 
claim. My illness occurring during va- 
cation, I was in doubt of receiving any 
indemnity. I assure you I shal! be glad 


to speak a good word for the T. 
whenever and wherever I can.” 
Miss Mary Olive McCray, Long Beach, 
Calif., writes: “Your checks amounting 
to $191.99 in payment of my claim for 
benefit due to typhoid fever have been 
very welcome, and the amount absolute- 
‘ly fair according to the terms of the 
policy. I assure you that my mother es- 
pecially appreciated your promptness and 
lack of red tape in allowing claims.” 
We shall then mail you full par- 


Cc. Uz. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 636 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


OOOOH OECHECOCOH ECO 08 66 66.648 88 


UO) Serie tie ieee wr Boe 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall With a 


Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in 
your relationship to the parents, and more appreciative 

of the limited opportunity of the average child in his desire for 
knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the 
high cost of living have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why 
not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, 
ambitious to do big things, free to travel extensively, and have 
two years normal school or college training, combined with 
three or more years of teaching experience, we would like to 
tell you about this work of ours. It’s so different from school 
work that it offers complete change and a profitable happy 
vacation. 

Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; 
some of them made over $1,000 during the vacation period and 
the average was better than $50.00 a week—383 per cent of 
them were offered permanent positions in September and are 
with us today. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious 
woman, actually interested in working hard for big returns and 
willing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good health is 
very essential. 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and any other information that will help make 
your application stand out from the mass. Remember that first 
preference will be given to those who can start earliest and 
work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with 
everything needed, free of charge, and pay all railroad fare 
as they move from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting 
started and learning the business, and every one will be given 
an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give approximate date for beginning work. Address, Dept. 
AR., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, IIl. 

















Empire Building 





For Correct Posture 


and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 


--- USE--- 






Movable 


—— paper 
ete eget nmin tt ile rege tenn, 


Chair Desk 





. 22, 1916 
PATENTED ae Kg es 


One unit for each pupil. 


Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 
Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 
Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the ‘“‘“EMPIRE.”’ Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


The “Empire” 


and Adjustable 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Some Clever Suggestions 


Birthday Jingles 


A very successful primary teacher 
of my acquaintance keeps birthday 
candles on hand. On each pupil’s 
birthday, she lights as many candles 
as the pupil is old. These are allowed 
to burn for a few minutes and then the 
pupil blows them out one by one. 
Sometimes she has the other pupils re- 
cite little birthday jingles while the 
candles are burning. The children en- 
joy the performance greatly. Below 
you will find a few jingles which she 
had me make for her and which she 
thinks might be of help to other 
teachers. 

The blank spaces are to be filled in 
with the pupil’s name and age. 


— is having a birthday to-day, 
How old is he? I hear you say. 
Just count the candles and you will see, 
And that an easy task will be. 


May — have a happy birthday, 
Is the wish of every one. 

May the day on which he is — 
Be a long-remembered one. 


Blow out one candle, blow out two, 
Blow out —, then you are through. 
For — has a birthday new, 

And this is always the way we do. 


We - wishing nice things for — to- 
ay, 

For he is — years old, we know. 

May his days be full of work and play, 

For that is the way to grow. 


What do we do on our birthdays? 
Watch — and you will see 

That he is blowing out — candles 
And is as happy as he can be. 


We are wanting some very good birth- 
day wishes 

For — who is — to-day. 

So get busy and think up a fine one, 

And do it without delay. 


aie 4 birthday comes to-day?” you 
ask. 
I’ll tell you the way to find out. 
— is so glad that he is — 
That he is in a hurry to blow the 
candles out. 
—ZELLA MCDILL, Ohio. 


Our Imaginary Trips 


After I had read a story on travel 
and the etiquette of travel, my second 
grade pupils became deeply interested 
in what they called “seeing the world.” 
They asked questions about travel, 
steamers, sight-seeing cars, busses, etc. 
They began to ask what kind of clothes 
to wear, how one got in a berth, etc., 
and I tried to answer all their ques- 
tions. I had traveled some and I told 
my experiences. 

To that group of second grade chil- 
dren I was an extraordinary woman 
and the imaginary trips that we took 
are as pleasant, in memory, as many a 
real trip that I’ve had. The project, 
for this was a project, grew out of this 
interest and began with short trips to 
the nearest small city. One of the 
children usually asked the class for 
permission to take an imaginary trip. 
With our consent, he came to the front 
of the classroom and calmly announced 
all his preparations. He told us what 
he intended to wear, how long he ex- 
pected to stay, how much money he 
had to spend, his means of transporta- 
tion—street car, automobile, train or 
bus—and where he planned to stay, at 
a hotel or with friends. 

The project involved oral English. 
It gave each child a chance to tell some- 
thing in his own way. It was really 
next to the best way to get children in- 
terested in the polite way of doing 
things. They asked questions as only 
a small child can. They wanted to 
know how much dinner at a cafeteria 
would cost; whether a small boy could 
go on the train without his mother; 
and how long it would take to go from 
the station to the Y. W. C. A. 

It involved arithmetic, because each 
child paid his own expenses, visited 
the department stores, the 10 cent 





store, the cafeteria or hotel, and he 
used the blackboard if necessary to de- 
termine how much he was spending on 
his imaginary trip. 

Later suitcases were packed and pro- 
longed trips were made. We branched 
out gradually to near-by points of in- 
terest, places the children wanted to 
go to or to which they had been. [ 
brought picture post cards, souvenirs, 
guide books, National Geographic Mag- 
azines and other magazines and pic- 
tures. 

We made travel booklets; we esti- 
mated roughly the cost of our trips; 
we gained valuable information about 
many points of interest and I sowed 
the seeds of love of travel in the minds 
of a few young adventurers.—Roxir 
MakTIN, California. 


Primary Penmanship 


_ In order to secure a loose hold and 
light pressure in writing, my pupils and 
I often play that our writing hand is a 
ship sailing over the ocean. It must 
glide lightly over the waves in order to 
avoid accidents. The index finger is 
the captain who must stand easily in his 
place, free to oversee his work. Stev- 
enson’s poem “My Ship and I” proves 
an inspiration in this work. Sometimes 
in movement drills we say the words be- 
low and move to count: 
We’ve a ship that’s sailing, 
Is sailing, is sailing; 
We've a ship that’s sailing, 
Is sailing o’er the sea. 
From the left the wind is blowing, 
Is blowing, is blowing; 
From the left the wind is blowing, 
Is blowing o’er the sea. 


We find that it helps greatly in slant 
to play that the wind is blowing and 
therefore the ship’s course is inclined. 
A very effective way of getting good 
down strokes on a’s, or for that matter 
other lette , is to make trees with 
them. We draw a long line slanted at a 
good angle for the Lombardy poplar 
bending in the wind. Along these we 
write our letters one above another, 
making our cown strokes take the same 
angle as, or ° vincide with, the slant 
line. We say that the down stroke 
must fit on the tree, or we have not fas- 
tened on our foliage. The children may 
be allotted a definite length of time in 
which to fasten on the foliage. Then 
they will strive to have all the letters 
— correctly —Mary  RUvuTLEDGE, 

owa. 


Dictionary Sword Drill 


We agree that “variety is the spice 
of life.’ In almost no other walk of 
life do we finc this more true than 
along the school-teacher’s path. 
“To vary the regular routine of my 
work I have found the “Dictionary 
Sword Drill” a source of great pleas- 
ure and interest to my fifth grade pu- 
pils, as well as_an excellent means of 
inducing them to use a_ dictionary. 
The Dictionary Sword Drill is con- 
ducted as follows:— 

First , the teacher selects the words 
to be used in the drill from the reading 
lesson for the day. Select words that 
are not in the pupils’ vocabulary and 
those that should be given special 
study by them. These words are writ- 
ten on the blackboard. Just before 
choosing for the contest, the words are 
sounded and pronounced by the pupils. 
Then sides are chosen. The _ pupils 
stand, with dictionaries in hands, the 
two sides facing each other, standing 
about eight feet apart. The teacher 
stands at the head, half way between 
the two choosers. Now all is ready for 
the contest. The teacher gives the 
commands as follows:— ’ 

Attention! — Pupils place diction- 
aries in right hands, both arms 
straight down at sides as soldiers at 
attention. 

Present Arms!—Pupils place both 
hands straight out in front, diction- 
aries in right hands. 

Charge!—Pupils bring hands and 
dictionaries to center of bodies on level 
with chest, to position ready to open. 

Then the teacher calls out one of the 
words on the board that she wishes 
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Sane Porter Silk Gloves and Glove Silk Underwear 


snent- =<“! Direct from the Mill to You AT WHOLESALE PRICES 











N this advertisement I am giving the readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans an opportunity to 

procure Silk Gloves and Underwear of the finest quality at prices easily within their reach. 

_ ,JANE PORTER Silk Gloves and Glove Silk Underwear are sold only direct from the mill. This 
eliminates the middlemen’s profits and gives you the goods at as low a price as the retailer would pay. 

JANE PORTER Silk Gloves and Glove Silk Underwear have the finest appearance and give the 
maximum of service because I employ only the best quality of pure Japan silk in their manufacture. 
The style and workmanship are unexcelled and any woman who sees these gloves or garments will 
immediately appreciate their perfection in every detail. 


My Money-Back Guarantee Protects You 
You run no risk in ordering JANE PORTER Silk Gloves and Garments be- 


JANE PORTER 
LONG SILK GLOVES 


$1.75 a Pair 
PREPAID 


Women’s’ Elbow’ Length 
Gloves of Heavy Quality 
Milanese Silk. About 24 
inches long. Double tipped 
fingers. Heavy silk embroi- 
dered backs. Three clasp 
fasteners at wrist. Colors: 
Black, White, Mode, Gray. 
Sizes: 5%, 6, 61%, 7, 7%, 8, 
8. See instructions at 
right for enabling you to 
determine your correct size. 


JANE PORTER GLOVE SILK BLOOMER 


The JANE PORTER Bloomer, pictured below, is con- 
structed according to my own ideas and I feel that I have 
succeeded in producing a garment which is unexcelled for 
style, comfort and wearing qualities. You will note the 
fullness from the photograph. I have designed it to give 
absolute freedom of movement to the wearer and you will 
find that it cannot be made to draw or bind. 

The reinforcement of this garment is another notable 
feature. It is not just a ‘“‘shield’’ such as is found in the 
ordinary glove silk bloomer, but instead, the fabric is 
doubled over all of the wearing surface, extending to the 
knee. This style of reinforcement is more expensive than 
the usual shield but adds- greatly to the serviceability of 
the garment. 

Colors: Pink, Black, and White. Any colors offered in 
Pettibockers can also be furnished if desired. 


Price, $4.00 prepaid. 
Waist Measurements 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32. 
Larger sizes, 75 cents extra. 
























cause they are guaranteed to please you. 
find that they are not just what you want or if you feel that you are not get- 
ting the very best value obtainable at the price, I want you to return them and 
I will immediately refund your money and the return charges. 

I would appreciate your showing this advertisement to your friends and 
sending in their orders with yours. 
fund your money if the goods are not satisfactory. Use the order blank below. 


If, upon receiving the goods, you 


And remember that I stand ready to re- 









































JANE PORTER GLOVE SILK PETTIBOCKER 


The JANE PORTER Glove Silk Pettibocker is made on the 
same full lines as the other garments and in its every detail is 
designed to give service, comfort and satisfaction. The rein- 
forcement in this garment is the same as in the JANE PORTER 
Bloomer, the fabric being doubled over all the wearing surface. 

Every woman requires at least one of these many purpose 
garments and the low price at which they are offered places 
them within the reach of all. 

Colors: Black, Pink, Purple, Royal Blue, Emerald, Brown, Henna, 


Price, $5.00 prepaid. 


Waist measurements, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32. 
Larger sizes, $1.00 extra. 


Loder 


HORNELL,N.Y. 
This is the label that identifies all 
JANE PORTER Gloves and Garments. 


Use Order Blank at right. Mail to 
JANE PORTER, Hornell, N. Y. 


REFERENCES: The Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, 
N. Y., or any other bank in that city; also the 
publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
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Remember—Easter 
Comes April 16th. 











JANE PORTER GLOVE SILK VEST 


The JANE PORTER Glove Silk Vest is finely tailored, in 
the popular bodice style, with underarm shields and ribbon 
shoulder straps. Like all JANE PORTER garments it is 
made from an extra fine quality silk and the design and 
workmanship insures the utmost in service and satisfaction. 

I am offering this garment in Flesh color, which is most 
generally used, but, if desired, I shall be glad to furnish it 
in any of the colors in which the other garments are offer- 
ed. Colors other than Flesh must be made up on your order 
and can not be shipped quite as promptly. 


Price, $2.50 prepaid 
Bust measurements, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44, 
Larger sizes, 50 cents extra, 


JANE PORTER 
SHORT SILK 
GLOVES 





Women’s Short Gloves of 
Heavy Quality Milanese Silk. 
Double tipped fingers. Heavy 
silk embroidered backs. Two 
clasp _ fasteners. Colors: 
Black, White, Mode, Gray. 
Sizes 514, 6, 6%4, 7, 7%, 8, 
8%. See instructions below 
for enabling you to deter- 
mine your correct size. 


$1.10 a Pair 
PREPAID 


Read How to Order Silk Gloves 


Carefull 
” Hold hand out flat, fingers 


touching, thumb > raised; draw 
tape closely, but not tightly, as 





shown in illustration (do not in- 
clude thumb). The number of 
inches your hand measures is 
the size of glove you wear. Never 


order a glove too small. 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. Date..cccecescescecceeees » 192...... 


lam enclosing herewith $..-.-+..:0.+eee for which please 
send me silk gloves or glove silk underwear as follows: 





HOW | GLOVES OR GARMENTS | 


many | /f Gloves state long or short size CoLor 


AMOUNT 





In accordance with your guarantee it is understood 
that if I am not entirely satisfied with the goods upon 
receipt, I will return them at once and you will refund to 
me the amount enclosed herewith and the return charges. 


Street OF BR. PP. Dicccccccccccvcccesccccccsccccescoscsccccccccescovccese ccceccccocee 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 





We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, Monroe Bldg., 






Chicago, Illinois 
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the pupils to find. When any pupil 
finds the word, he spells it, pronounces 
it, and reads the definition. That gives 
five points to his side. Teacher gives 
another word as before, and so on. 
When one side gets 30 points that side 
wins, unless the other side has 25 
points or “deuce,” then the other must 
get two ahead as in tennis. Thirty is 
the game unless “deuce” is called. 
I find this a very helpful contest to 
pupils who are beginning the use of 
the dictionary. In their reading lesson, 
when they come to the words already 
met in the sword drill, they usually 
remember their meanings, and are 
able to apply these. This device aids 
the pupils in spelling, it contributes to 
their language power in various ways, 
and gives them a recreation period.— 
LOUVAIN VAUGHN, South Carolina. 


Imitation Game 


Oh, Kitty, softly purring, 
Can you run like me? 

“Yes,” says Kitty, softly purring, 
“I can run,—oh! see!” 


Oh, Pony, gently neighing, 
Can you run like me? 

“Yes,” says Pony, gently neighing, 
“I can run,—oh! see!” 


This game can be played by two chil- 
dren or a group of children. A child 
or several children are chosen to be the 
kitten. Another child or the remain- 
ing group are chosen to ask the ques- 
tion and run. The latter, in the first 
verse of the game, run around the room 
very softly, stopping to ask the kitten 
the question. The kitten replies, as in 
the last two lines of the verse, and 
runs too. After a quiet run around the 
rooms all return to their desks. 

Another group or the same are chos- 
en for the second verse or part of the 
game. One group are chosen to run 
with a heavy tread. This group ask 
the question. The second group are 
ponies and reply to question, as in the 
last two lines of the second verse. 
After a run with a heavy tread all re- 
turn to their desks. This is an excel- 
lent game to teach contrasted move- 
ment and sound. It is a pleasant re- 
laxation, since the entire school can 
take part at the same time.—ANNA E. 
SAMPLE, Pennsylvania. 


An Experience with a Stuttering Child 

























BUFFALO 
HERD 


=| Yellowstone 


Park 








©K.V.Co. 


Keystone Stereographs and Lantern Slides 
are arranged for daily classroom use. 


Examine the ‘600 Set’’ at the N. E. A. Chicago 
Booths 303 and 304 


Keystone View Company, Inc. 


‘*Originators of Systematized Visual Education”’ 
Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide 
Department of Underwood & Underwood. 





























A bright, active child of two suddenly 


' developed a habit of stuttering. His 


parents assumed an attitude of indiffer- 


| ence, thinking he would outgrow it, as 


children often do. They ignored the 
habit until the neighbors began to mark 
it and the child himself began to suffer 
from its persistency. 

He would often start to tell some- 
thing that he would, at last, have to 
confess his inability to say. The sym- 


pathetic, understanding mother would | 


say, “Never mind, dear; don’t try to 
say it. You may tell Mother another 
time,” but this answer was not satis- 
factory to the little boy, who wept pit- 
eously as he exclaimed, “I can’t say it!” 

One day the father, who was a keen 
observer, thought the child less afflicted 
than usual, and wondered if it could be 
due to the gum he was chewing! As 
the parents discussed it privately, they 
both recalled the story of Demosthenes, 
who cured himself of stammering by 
speaking with a mouth full of pebbles. 

After that, when the boy began to 
stutter, they would say, “Never mind, 
Son! Chew a stick of gum and you will 
be able to talk perfectly!” 

Whether the result is to be ascribed 
to the power of the suggestion, or to the 
fact that the boy really chewed, one 
cannot tell; but, in a short time, noth- 
ing remained but the memory of what 
had promised to be a deplorable defect. 

Would it not be possible for the 
teacher to try some such expedient be- 
fore consigning a child to the defective 
or deficient class? Sometimes what is 
apparent mental deficiency is only the 
price paid for an acute consciousness 
of a physical fault—KaTHRYN G. 
WoopsIDE, New Mexico. 


Earth for work, heaven for wages; 
this life for battle, another for the 
crown; time for employment, eternity 
for enjoyment.—Guthrie. 
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Baker’s Cocoa 
TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 
tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 
Of all the food 
drinks Baker’s 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 
does much valu- 
able material 
nseueseeror for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Just asgood forolder people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 

MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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pe GUARANTEED SY 
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Box 
ful for catarrh, cuts, burns, etc. Order toay, 


sold return $1.50 and all 6 Pieces are yours, 
$. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 78, Greenville, Pa. 








NEW TYPEWRITERS FOR 
Less THAN HALF 


Unusual Offer Made by 


Oliver Typewriter 
—_ | Company 

You can now buy direct from the fac- 
tory, saving the cost of selling. A bran 
new Oliver is now sold for half the 
usual price. It even costs less than a 
rebuilt typewriter! You'll be amazed 
at the details of this astounding offer. 
Get the facts at once by mailing the 


coupon. 

This is the identical Oliver which has won 
such world-wide fame. Over 950,000 have been 
sold. Now comes our most liberal offer of all. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Learn how to save, learn about our self- 
selling plan. Mail the coupon at once for com- 
plete information, which does not obligate you 
in the slightest. This is your greatest oppor- 
tunity to buy a brand new typewriter at @ 
tremendous saving. Send the coupon below. 






The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1403 Oliver Typewriter Building, 








et eee eee eee ee ee | 

Chicago. | 

Please send details of your Specia! | 

| Price Reduction Offer. | 
| Name...... pas 

| Strect ........ ‘sono | 

City........-. slave EAC | 
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Habits in Right Living 
By Bel B. McNeely 


The opportunity for teaching health 
is so great in the schools that I am 
passing on a plan which I found suc- 
cessful. After the class had read “The 
Pig Brother,” the children felt they 
wanted to be clean. The question of 
bathing and clothing was discussed and 
the Health Crusade Song was learned. 
Then as the children did not wish to 
miss school because of poor health we 
decided that we must obey certain rules 
if we wished to be well. A chart was 
made of cream cardboard. We printed 
on it the rules in large type and placed 
it on the ledge of the blackboard. 

These were the rules we tried to 
foliow: 

i. I must bathe twice a week and 
wear clean clothes. 

2. I must eat good nourishing food. 

3. I must sleep ten hours, my win- 
dow being open. 

4, I must play in the fresh air every 
d 


ay. 

5. I must brush my teeth every day. 

6. I must keep my feet dry. 

The children collected pictures and 
selected the most suitable ones for the 
chart. Each child also made a Health 
Book. Books, health bulletins, pictures, 
everything about good health were 
brought to the schoolroom. Pupils 
would tell what food they were eating 
and the class would decide whether it 
was wholesome and nourjshing. The 
children read the chart and explained 
why each rule was necessary for good 
health. It was on a rainy day that 
they decided that they should wear 
overshoes so as to keep their feet dry 
in order to prevent having a cold. 
Then, too, they did not mind having re- 
cess indoors on bad days for the same 
reason. 

They enjoyed the study of the teeth 
and learned these facts: 

Each tooth has three parts, the 
crown, the neck and the root. 

I cut and grind food with my teeth. 

I look better with clean, white teeth. 

After they had learned these facts 
they wrote the following group compo- 
sition: 

I brush my teeth twice a day. 

I go to the dentist twice a year. 

I do not bite pencils or my nails with 
my teeth. 

I do not bite nuts with my teeth. 

Each child decided to care for his 
teeth, so we made two charts. One of 
the girls drew heads of children, with 
the teeth showing—the heads form- 
ing a border for their chart. (The idea 
was obtained from the NorRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS.) The boys 
cut pictures of toothbrushes and pasted 
these on the chart, and a daily report 
was kept,—a red mark if they brushed 
their teeth, a black one if they forgot. 
Colgate’s tooth paste was given as a 
reward. While the contest was on, this 
riddle was made: “It is not a king but 
it has a crown. It is not a tree but it 
has a root. What is it?” 

There is also a riddle about twenty 
white horses that someone will be sure 
toask. In addition, we played the tooth 
record, which one can get from Col- 
gate’s rhymes. This is a rhyme we 
made: 

This is a tooth that Jack had. 

This is the germ that got on the tooth 

that Jack had. 

This is the brush that caught the germ 
that got on the tooth that Jack had. 
This is the paste that was on the brush 
that caught the germ that got on the 

tooth that Jack had. 

The children also learned about mos- 
quitoes, impure water, drinking cups, 
Sneezing and coughing and giving dis- 
eases to others. One of the health 
Plays recently published in NorMAL 
NSTRUCTOR they acted out very clev- 
erly. 

This work was taught daily for a few 
minutes. It was correlated with draw- 
Ing, writing, oral and written composi- 
tion, reading, arithmetic and observa- 
tion. The children not only learned the 
rules but practiced them. 


What’s gone and what’s past help 
should be past grief.—Shakespeare. 








Utilizing the Old School Books 


By Verna Holmes 


To the teacher with initiative and 
originality, many an old dingy base- 
ment or neglected bookshelf holds 
treasure only waiting to be delved for 
and used. Unless a book is hopelessly 
soiled or torn, I consider it almost a 
crime to burn it until it has been ex- 
amined for traces of usefulness in 
planning special lessons. It is a good 
plan to take a Saturday afternoon for 
this work, as early in the term as pos- 
sible. If there are several rooms in the 
building, ask permission to do a little 
ransacking, wherever discarded books 
are stored away. Think of your grades 
as you select books, and don’t attempt 
to save all unless the supply is limited. 
Place all duplicates together. 

First, the Readers. Have ready a 
convenient set of folders or big envel- 
opes to file the clippings in. Select the 
best stories and tear out or, better, un- 
bind and break apart, all available 
complete sets of each. If there hap- 
pens to be a limited number of some 
stories, save them anyway for stormy 
days when few children come and a 
change in the regular routine is espe- 
cially welcome. Pages may be fastened 
with clips or common pins. Often one 
may find as many as five different ver- 
sions of the same familiar story, such 
as “Cinderella,” “Red Riding Hood,” 
“Pied Piper,” or “The Town Musi- 
cians.” These are worth saving for 
comparison when studying these sto- 
ries. The illustrations are interesting, 
as they often bring out the ideas of 
different countries about the same leg- 
end. It will be found a time-saver to 
make a note of the number and names 
of selections as they are filed. 

Next, the pictures. Cut out all those 
pertaining to Indian life, Pilgrims, and 
Nature Study. File each subject in a 
separate envelope. They will be use- 
ful in illustrating booklets and for 
studies to use in free-hand drawing. 
The books will, by this time, present a 
very forlorn appearance, but there 
may be still some brief verses for pro- 
grams, quotations for penmanship, or 
good little border designs. 

Language books may be gone over in 
almost exactly the way already de- 
scribed, except that pages containing 
blanks to be filled, or lists of review 
questions, may be pasted on light card- 
board for desk lessons or written re- 
views. Reference to page numbers 
makes it easy to locate duplicates. 

Old spellers often contain model let- 
ters, nature study sentences, and diffi- 
cult words with their definitions. These 
lists make good supplementary lan- 
guage lessons. Lists of words for 
tests may also be saved. 

Loose leaves from Arithmetics will 
be a boon to the busy teacher. They 
may be used for regular number les- 
sons for the little ones. Copying at 
the desk is not nearly so tiresome as 
from a blackboard lesson, and your 
own time is also saved. For the ad- 
vanced pupils, there will be lists of 
miscellaneous problems for _ review, 
test questions, and sets of problems in 
long division, etc., which require spe- 
cial drill. A list of the correct an- 
swers will be a help when correcting 
papers, so save one if it is given. 

From the Geography and History 
books you will get maps for coloring, 
animal pictures to trace or cut out, 
portraits of great Americans, views of 
distant and strange lands, their prod- 
ucts, people, etc. (Often these are 
more interesting than the modern pho- 
tographic illustrations.) 

My second Primary pupils and I, 
last year, found material in this way 
to illustrate all the pretty booklets we 
made on the lives of Columbus, Long- 
fellow, William Penn, Lincoln and 
Washington. I allowed them to help 
me in finding and cutting out the pic- 
tures as we wanted them. 


There’s no dearth of kindness in this 
world of ours; 

Only in our blindness, take we thorns 
for flowers, 

We are ever learning of the higher life 

And are only yearning for the end of 
strife. F. R. Havergal. 
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HOW I EARNED 


$85.00 In Two Months im Spare Times 


many, many teachers, because of their small salaries 
find their lives a daily tragedy through lack of money for 
the little niceties that make the difference between living 


and existing. 


I was one of this class so long that I can hardy realize that 
I am out of it, and that I can now provide by my own skill the 
many things I have so long wanted. 

Like most girls, I could always sew a little—tried to make 
some of my own things, but they never 


seemed to have that finished appearance 


that I wanted. 


I had tried hard but, somehow, my salary 
did not seem to permit my buying the kind of 
things that all of the other girls seemed to 


have. 


I was very much discouraged over the out- 
look, when I happened, one day, to see in a 
magazine the announcement of the Franklin 
Institute course in Dress Designing and Dress 
It said that I could learn to design 
and make gowns, dresses, waists, skirts, lin- 
gerie, wraps, tailored coats and suits, at my 
own home during my spare times. 

I lost no time in sending for the sample les- 
son, which was offered free of charge, and 
when it arrived, it was so interesting and 
made things seem so easy that I knew I was on 
the right track and sent in my enrollment. 

Within three weeks after starting, I design- 
ed and made a beautiful waist for myself and 
later on made a dress, which was certainly 


Making. 


very becoming. One of 


stout lady,—44 bust—asked me where I had it 
made and when I told her that I had designed 
and made it myself, she insisted upon my get- 
ting up something for her. 





my friends, a very 


A delightful spring frock of 
Gark blue or brown taffeta. 


Dealer’s Price .......+-$45.00 
Actual Cost to Make 
5 yds. Taffeta at $2.50, 


$12.50. Findings, $3.0u__ 15.50 
—-_- 
Our course will save you $29.50 


More to see what I could do, I agreed and, 
using the Franklin system of model lining fitting, I made a beauti- 
ful velour suit with considerable embroidery. When it was finished, 


I had spent 25 hours in all. 


I really enjoyed it, but as it was not 


specially easy to fit her figure I wished to discourage her coming 


back and I charged her thirty-five dollars. 


To my surprise, she 


thought it very reasonable and has sent several of her friends to me. 
Iam doing this during my spare times and really enjoy it. At 
first I did not want too many and charged one dollar an hour for 





You can design gowns as tasty 
as this evening or party frock, of 
a rare china rose tint satin, with 
a silk rose of the same color. A 
smart shop recently offered this at $55.00. 

The Actuai Cost Is 
5 yds. satin @ $3.00. .$15.00 
Jet beading for shoulders. 2,00 
ROBE oc ccccscccccccsecsccee 2.00 $19.00 


Why not save this...... $36.00 


my work, but no one seemed to think that 
was too much and I have more than I can 
do during my spare times. In the last 
two months I have made eighty-five dol- 
lars during my spare moments and have 
made a number of dresses and things for 
myself, costing me about one-third of 
their cost in the shops. 

In the meantime, I have not neglected 
my studies or my school work and really 
believe that my work is better than ever, 
because of the feeling of self content- 
ment and assurance that always cc.nes 
with being well dressed. 

There is no longer any excuse for any 
teacher not knowing how to Design and 
Make Dresses. Send for these sam- 
ple lessons at once. Fill out the fol- 
lowing coupon and mail it at once. 

Do not put it off until tomorrow, 


as you might forget and your COUPON 

opportunity will be gone. Do- / 
ing this, in ten weeks you Franklin 
ought to be able to design Institute 
and make gowns similar Dept. B-604 
to those here shown ,° Rochester,N. Y. 

and at about one- — ; , 

* 7 Indly sence me abdso- 
third the shop cost. 7 i\utely free of charge 
book containing sample 
lessons in Dress Designing, 
MAIL THE 7 Dress Making, and Coat 
Making, also show me how I 
can easily learn in 10 weeks to 
COUPON 7 make gowns, similar to those 
shown on this page, at about one- 

TODAY third their retail price. 

4 
4 
PINs’ sebadescnivcneeaatetiidennies 
4 

GZ ADDRESS 2... cece cree eee ee cee eeeeeeeeeseccns 


B-604 
7 





This coupon is valuable. If not interested hand to a friend. 
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Wouldn’t You Like To Earn 


$100 A Week 


in this Fascinating 
Field of Fashion? 


Two wonderful new high- 
salaried professions which 
any woman can now enter— 
“¥} Dress and Costume Design 
which is the creating of new 
styles, and Fashion illustra- 
tion which is the drawing of 
costumed figures for repro- 
duction, Hundreds of at- 
tractive openings right now 
in both of these fast-growing - 
uncrowded fields. 


Easy To Learn At Home 
In Spare Time 


Regardless of your past 
experience or your present 
lack of ability, you can now 
become either a Fashion II- 
lustrator or Designer. The 
Fashion -Correction method 
devised by a famous fashion 
artist now makes it possible 
for youto qualify in either 
of these professions 
right in your own 
home just as if 
you were study- 

ing in the studio 

of a famous 
fashion expert. 


Send For 
FREE BOOK 


Tells about great opportunities in both these 
fascinating ‘“‘women’s professions,” and explains 
how this new method enables you to learn Fashion 
Arts in your home. Get more information about 
this “world’s most attractive high-salaried field.” 
Write for Free Book. Noobligation. Merely send 
postal or letter to 


Washington Fashion Institute, 
Room 129, Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond stylus 


reproducer—and your choice of records, for 
only $1.00.Pay balance at rateof only a fewcents 
a day. Hear it in your own home before you 
decide. Only$1.00down. Seizethisopportunity. 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
address ona post card or letter is enough. Find 
out about this offer—while this offer lasts. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists. 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 3823, Chicago, Ill. 























| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
$1.00 Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know . 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 




















MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 

Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
Tl ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 


electricity. Free for selling only 12 










ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ATTENTION TEACHERS 
AZ-U-LYK-M. Send your next roll film and 

20 cents. We will make six prints, one “hand 





tinted” free. AZ-U-LYK-M, Bristol, Vermont. 
bh bh he Oe ee ee ee ee 
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A Nature Study Project 
(Continued from page 26) 
Who the names of the performers call? 
Truly one and all.” 
_ (Note: That part of the poem with- 
in quotation marks is from Celia Thax- 
ter’s “The Birds’ Orchestra.” Also, 
“Cardinal” and “Bluebird” have been 
substituted for two other birds of the 
poem.) 
THE PERFORMANCE 


The performance opens with the 
music, after a few moments of which 
the birds hop in, one at a time, whist- 
ling their notes and in as bird-like a 
manner as possible hop to their places 
on the stage. After the birds, enter 
the wood nymphs, dancing, leaping 
and playing upon their reeds. They 
take their places at each side near the 
front of the stage and look about as if 
surprised and pleased. Next enters 
the speaker. He takes his place at the 
center front and begins to speak: 
“Once on a time,” etc. As he mentions 
each bird in order he stops for the 
whistling. The cardinals continue pip- 
ing from different parts of the stage 
until the speaker resumes his lines, 
which is the birds’ signal to stop. 

When the speaker comes to the frogs 
they hop to the front of the stage and 
give their calls. : 

As the speaker finishes the last line, 
“truly one and all,” the birds whistle 
and call in chorus, stopping at a signal 
from the speaker. 


CLostinc—A Bit oF DRAMA 


Jay (hopping across front of stage, 
calls)—Thief! Thief! Thief! Thief! 


Owl (stepping forward) — Who? 
Who? Who? 


Who? 

Jay (excitedly) — Thief! Thief! 
Thief! Thief! 

Owl (looking about)—Who? Who? 


(1 
Who? Who? 
Speaker (pointing to Jay)—Oh, Sam- 
my Jay, you are the thief! You stole 
the yellow bird’s eggs! Yes you did, 
Sammy Jay! You know you did! 
Owl (following Jay, who begins to 
hop off stage)—You! You! You You! 
(Frogs follow croaking. Follow all 
the birds, whistling and calling ex- 
citedly. Music becomes loud and 
stormy.) 


The Teaching of Division 
(Continued from page 25) 


Consequently 8 boys could receive 5 
marbles each. 

Now, since division is a short form 
of subtraction, we may solve the prob- 
lem more briefly thus: 
5m) 40m (8 times (therefore 8 boys) 

40m (8 times 5 marbles subtract- 
00 ed at one time) 


subtracting eight 5’s at one time in- 
stead of each 5 separately as in the so- 
lution by continuous subtractions. 

Further clarification of these two 
processes of division may come from a 
formal analysis for each of the two 
kinds of problem: 

1. Since 5 boys receive 40 marbles 
one boy (one-fifth of 5 boys) will re- 
ceive one-fifth of 40 marbles, or 8 
marbles. 

2. Since 5 marbles are given to one 
boy, there will be as many boys as the 
number of times 5 marbles is con- 
tained in 40 marbles, or 8 times— 
therefore 8 boys. 

In giving an analysis each child 
should be allowed to put the thought 
in his own words so far as possible, 
and the analysis of problems should 
not continue until it loses all meaning 
through automatic repetition. 

Still further insight into the two 
types of division may be gained by 
looking upon division as the reverse of 
multiplication. 

If 5 boys received 8 marbles each, 
how many did they receive altogether? 
Here 8 marbles are taken 5 times and 
the result can be obtained by addition: 

8m (once) 
8m (twice) 
8m (3 times) 
8m (4 times) 
8m (5 times) 


40m (5 times 8 m) 
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Che _ 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 


Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 


m In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
"| $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 

















Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
HESE delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 


ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 
all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 
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Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al] in one volume. 

These readers are based on the sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 
permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child’s hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when plete will ist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 

in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 
‘ Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in free text book schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Students’ Biology Laboratory Table No. 1006. Adapted to laboratories 


where sections are few. Ideal for schools where a complete work table is required. 


Such letters as the following are often received to encourage 


us in the thoroughness with which we build 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
W. A. Wood, Superintendent of the Board of Education, Pratt, Kansas, 


recently wrote: 


“The Pratt High School laboratories are furnished with Kewaunee labora- 
tory equipment. We have probably the most complete Physics and Chemistry 
The Kewaunee equipment looks ‘well and is sub- 
We have found it to be satisfactory in every respect. 
might add that our old high school laboratories were equipped with Kewaunee 
furniture in 1908. The physics, biology and chemistry desks were in excellent 
condition last year when we discarded them. ‘The desk tops are acid proof 
I do not hesitate to recommend the Kewaunee equipment 


laboratories in Kansas. 


stantially built. 


and do not warp. 
to anyone putting 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, 
Manual Training or Kindergarten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewau- 


nee Book. It is free. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


in new laboratory furnishings.” 


LABORATORY FURNITURE % EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
HOUSTON 


LITTLE ROCK 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ATLANTA ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
GREENSBORO, N.C. JACKSON, MISS. 


Canadian Sales Division: 615 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


COLUMBUS 
PHOENIX 














































Teachers—Send Today for this 
New Educational Chart 




























ceived from teachers for the school 


T HE very large number of requests re- 
exhibit which we offered last year has 


convinced us that such an exhibit is of special 


value and usefulness in the classroom. 


With 


this in mind, we have prepared a new school 
chart which we believe teachers will findofeven 


greater 


value from an educational standpoint. 


The size of this chart is 224 x 24 inches. 
It is illustrated in ten colors and shows the 
entire process of manufacturing Shredded 


Wheat 


Biscuit from the time that the wheat 


is harvested in the fields until it becomes the 


finished 


product. Each illustration has ex- 


planatory notes and accompanying the chart 
is a descriptive booklet to be used by the 


teacher 
address 






THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 


teacher in explaining the chart to the students. 


The chart will be promptly mailed to any 


sending ten cents in stamps to the 
below. 


Advertising Department 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 






















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


But multiplication is a shorter way: 


8m 
5 (times) 





40m 


Again the children are led to see how 
the “5 boys” disappears and the ab- 
stract 5 (times) is substituted, the 8 
marbles being taken as many times as 
there are boys. 

Now when we reverse this multipli- 
cation problem, from the principle that 
“dividing the product by either factor 
gives the other factor,’ we see how 
the two problems in division arise; for 
we have the product (40 marbles) di- 
vided by the multiplier (5) to obtain 
the multiplicand (8 marbles) : 


5) 40m (8m 


a partiticn problem; and the product 
(40 marbles) divided by the multipli- 
cand (8 marbles), to obtain the multi- 
plier (5 times): 

8m) 40m (5 times 


a problem in division proper. 

From the foregoing it must be evi- 
dent that in either type of division we 
have three things: (1) a whole, (2) 
one of its equal parts of a definite size, 
and (3) the number of these parts. 
The whole (1) is always the dividend; 
while either an equal part (2) or the 
number of parts (3) may function as 
divisor or quotient. When the num- 
ber of parts (3) is used as divisor, the 
quotient gives the size of each part 
(2), and we have partition. When 
the part (2) is used as divisor, the 
quotient gives the number of parts 
(3), and we have division proper. Con- 
sequently, in partition the divisor is 
always abstract; in division proper the 
quotient is always abstract, these ab- 
stract numbers simply indicating the 
number of times (3) a concrete part 
(2) is repeated. In objectifying par- 
tition we divide the whole number of 
objects (1) into a given number of 
parts (3) and count the objects in one 
part to find the size of the part (2). 
In objectifying division proper we con- 
tinue to count out parts of a given 
size (2) until the whole number of ob- 
jects (1) is exhausted; and then count 
the number of parts (3). 

These underlying ideas are so sim- 
ple and are so easily objectified that 
there is little excuse for the general 
haziness that prevails in our thinking 
on the subject of division. Now that 
schools are learning the folly of teach- 
ing words and processes without any 
attempt to develop mathematical 
thinking, it is the duty of every teach- 
er to make herself thoroughly familiar 
with these principles. Even if she 
does not attempt to teach them to her 
pupils her teaching will be clearer be- 
cause she herself, at least, knows the 
basic facts of the subject. It is not 
thought that all the ideas of partition 
and division can be made clear in one 
lesson or in one week, or that pupils 
are likely to answer questions as ra- 
tionally as is implied in. this discus- 
sion; but if teachers themselves are 
perfectly clear as to the difference of 
the two kinds of problem involved and 
are patient from week to week and 
from month to month in developing 
the principles in the minds of their 
pupils, the brighter ones, at least, will 
come to understand the subject thor- 
oughly and thereby gain a power over 
number relations that will tend to 
make them independent thinkers in all 
their subsequent work in arithmetic. 


We must insist that for this Amer- 
ican people there is only one mother 
tongue, to which all other languages 
are alike foreign, and to be studied as 
such, by its norms, and largely, too, 
for its sake. It would be better that 
our students should never know other 
languages than use them to debauch 
their English—EHdward S. Joynes. 


The child may seem to be wool-gath- 
ering but it is ever unwise to jump at 
conclusions. He may be thinking, of 
course, of the well-stocked pantry at 
home, but, on the other hand, he may 
be convening with the far spaces and, 
at such a time, it is fitting that the 





teacher walk softly.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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Our big style book* 
and guide to econom- 
ical buying will 
mailed to you FREE, 
postage prepaid to 
your door, if you write 
for ic. Here are 6,000 
stunning, genuine Mad- 
ame Merrick selected 
styles. 6,000 astonishing 
bargains to delight you. 
Everything to wear for 
each Whoa of the family 
at GUARANTEED Low- 
est Prices. The catalog ex- 
plains how we have slashed 
our profits togive you lower 
prices. Study the bargains \ 
in this column, 


STYLISH SMART | 
JUMPER DRESS 


ONLY 77c 
(Waist not included) 
Delivered FREE r 

Here’s theseason’s most start- )° 
ling bargain. A popular, stylish 
jumper dress, made of good 
quality linene ‘fetchingly piped 
in white on collar and pockets, 
for only 7ic. Imitation patent 
leather belt is included, but 
not the waist. Comes in Cop- 
enhagen Blue, Rose or 
Green. Women’s sizes 32 
to 44 bust. Misses, 14 to 
20 years (32 to 38 bust), 
correct, fashionable skirt 
length. O weevesserent size PREPAID 
you want. 199SD300— 

Delivered rREE. wececcese c 


$j9e™ PREPAID, 73 aN 
Ape ae Rae adel s 


Me. are ee! bali eat = te ‘ 
Sf 


Blue Bird Table Cloth aia 
Here is a novelty ata price you can’t equal. A fast color, 
printed table cloth in beautiful Blue Bird pattern on 
good quality material that will wear well. beautiful 
thing for any home. Size 60x 60 inches. Order quick! 
Actual $1.75 value! 1 00 
129SD305—Delivered FREE for only ...... ° 


HAVE NICE NEW CURTAINS FOR 
EVERY WINDOW! 


Imagine such a 
ww) bargain! 10 yards 
of wonderful 
//,acrim, in the pop- 
J ular Blue Bird pat- 
tern, at a money- 
saving price. 
Enough to freshen 
up your home this 
BY spring cleaning 
/ for 10 Yards, wy and mae it 
ook spick and 
Prepaid span new. Splen- 
did quality at a price unheard of. Width 
about 24 in. and somes in a pretty blue color on a 
white ground. $1 value. 
199SD306-10 Yards, deliverod FREE, only 69c 


TRADE x ‘ 
This 298 
Page 
nag ng 
ee Ex. 














































CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
26th St. and Indi Ave., Ch 


Please mail me AT ONCE, FREE, and postage pre- 
paid, your BOOK OF BARGAINS and Style Guide, 
with "Madame Merrick’s fashion suggestions. 


Dept. 199 











CHICAGO MAIL ORDER © Chicago 


Indiana Ave.+26" St. Dept. 199 ILL. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
EARN $1000 THIS SUMMER? 


If so, investigate the WORLD BOOK. We have a live pro- 
position for superintendents and city teachers for sales work 
during summer vacation. 

Great possibilities for permanent employment. Dr. Charles | 
E. Popplestone resigned a professorship in a university at | 
$3,600 a year. Now earning over $10,000 annually. 

Mrs. F. V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. 
Made $9,000 last year representing the WORLD BOOK. 

If you can qualify, and are free to travel, you can do the 
same and still remain in educational work. 


| W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


| 86 East Randolph Street, Dept. M.N., Chicago 























EXCHANGE YOUR LEISURE THIS VACATION FOR: 
A PROFITABLE SUMMER OF TRAVEL 


Unusual Advantage with Agreeable Associates 

Women teachers wanted to travel during the summer vacation. Salary to | 
start, with all railroad fare paid. Interesting work along school lines offer- | 
ing splendid chance to travel; business training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and work longest given preference. Pleasant | 
summer territory open. Give full particulars concerning age, education 
and time you can start work, in first letter. This may lead to a successful 
permanent business career for you. Address 


_S. L. WEEDON & CO., Box I, 112 E. Prospect Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, ‘with a nation-wide organi- 
zation, will have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from 

$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Vo OOOOLDPOIPLILOOIWIPLILSLLSLLLLS LL LS Se 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER __ 


| An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. | 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary fromstart. Affords income of 
at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. | 
Write for particulars. F. C. RODGERS, Dept. A, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. | 


‘ 
Rebuilt Underwood Typewriters $ | ‘ 
With Two-Color Ribbon, Back Spacer, ete. LESS THAN ONE HALF 
PRICE of New Machine, as Brand New Underwood is $97.50 to $102.50. 
_J 
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Selected, Adjusted, Second-Hand Underwoods $31.50 
Old machines traded in. OURS IS A WONDERFUL PLAN. BIG, BIG 
“BARGAIN. Descriptive Folder, advice, ete., FREE. Write 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., Dept. 16, PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















HOTEL ST. JAMES 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 


“Sunshine in every room.” 


Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, 
having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 


40 Theatres, all principal 
shops and churches, 3 to § 
minutes’ walk, 

2 minutes of all subways, edt) |\ 3 
“L” roads, surface cars, bus |aal 
lines, 

Within 3 minutes Grand 
Central, 5 minutes Pennsyl- 
vania Terminals, 











Send postal for rates and booklet 











W. JouNnson Quinn, President 














AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Rural School and Community 


CARRYING CITy ADVANTAGES’ TO 
REMOTE DISTRICTS 


(Continued from page 40) 


cafeteria sell sandwiches, candy, ice 
cream, lemonade, etc. to those who have 
not brought their own lunches. The 
afternoon is given over to athletic 
events, in which both boys and girls 
take part. The girls play games 
against each other, such as volley ball, 
basket ball, and indoor baseball. The 
boys enter by weight for all the cus- 
tomary athletic events, while the girls 
enter by teams from different schools, 
not knowing which school they are to 
play against. Each pupil has a score 
card and the school winning the most 
points is the champion school. The 
rural schools have the same chance as 
the city schools to win pennants, and 
often a rural school wins the champi- 
onship. As a rule every school wins 
one or two pennants; one may have the 
fastest runner, while another has the 
highest jumper or best speller. 

This annual eveut is a great social- 
izer, as parents from all the districts 
are brought together and get acquaint- 
ed. As there are nine districts in the 
Union District, triangular meets are 
often held before the annual meet and 
the winners from these are sent to the 
annual meet. A program of the tri- 
angular meet appears later in this 
article. 

The annual meet was held last year 
on May: 14th. The unique costumes 
were mostly in bright colors and pre- 
sented a most spectacular and beau- 
tiful picture against a natural setting 
of trees and grass on the high school 
campus, which is conceded to be the 
most beautiful in Southern California. 

Part-time schools are conducted in 
the several districts under the same 
supervision. Most of this teaching is 
done by the regular teachers after 
school hours. Evening schools are al- 
so becoming very popular. These 
schools are open three times a week 
for all adults in the district. The 
teachers are from the regular high 
school faculty and teach Spanish, book- 
keeping, typing, sewing, millinery, and 
home-making. These and the part- 
time schools have a very interesting 
history of their own. 

Boy Scouts and girls’ clubs are 
formed in every district. The Boy 
Scouts are under the direction of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, who is head 
Seout Master. The girls’ clubs are 
under the direction of a teacher who is 
appointed to this position and makes 
it her regular work. She takes the 
girls to the mountains, one club at a 
time, where they stay a day or two in 
a mountain cabin of one of the 
churches, of which there are several. 
They also often go to Los Angeles to a 
concert or play. The school busses are 
used for these trips. 

In one instance, where the district 
has not had the money to build and is 
crowded for room, the upper grades 
are brought to a room of the high 
school. This is a decided advantage to 
these children, as they imbibe the high 
school spirit long before they are ready 
to enter. In fact, the number entering 
high school from the eighth grade of 
this school has been 100 per cent for 
the last two years, a marked contrast 
to the district’s record in former years. 

In several of the districts there are 
a great many Mexican families, and, 
where feasible, there is a_ separate 
school for these children. This is ad- 
vantageous to them as well as to the 
white children, as they are slower than 
the latter on account of having to learn 
our language and manners as well as 
their lessons. On the whole Chaffey 
Union, although only in its incipiency, 
is promoting a system of education 
whose advantages are evident. 


TRIANGULAR MENTAL TRACK MEET— 
JUNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 

Eight Events (probably in order 
given below). 

The school obtaining first place in 
each event to count five points; second 
place, three points; third place, one 
point. 


1. Spelling Contests. Two parts. 
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“How I 
Did It’ 


of Real Helpfulness 
to Teachers 


A Book 


per 
Copy 


per 
Copy 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 

For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 


Hite is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 

Our real object in the 
publication of “How I 
Did It” is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this. 


to promote § school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
**Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“Howl DidIt” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘“Help-One-Another Club” of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 














The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. ; 

NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 4 






of itssizeand price. Arithmetic ............... 
The helps and de- Language.................. 61 
vicesin “Spelling” Geography seebebensesscncseo 26 
alone —forty-eight | Spelling ......... .. 48 
of them — are well History .... 32 
worth the price of Writing.... 9 
the book. Reading -. 42 
“How I Did It” | Hygiene . = 


Decoration and AGt..:.. 30 


contains 320 pages etewe Sealy ond 






printed in clear, > 35 
readable type on a | Agriculture 3p 
goodgradeofpaper. | Manual Training-..---- 8 
Itis bound in limp | Music... oe 
cloth covers and is kiabe. sss. aa 
as well made in | Seat Work 152 


every respect as 
books sold at much 
higher prices, 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer: 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 
“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primarty 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A: OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 


Schoolroom Holiday ;.. 64 
Miscellaneous .....-..--..- 47 














McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good boob! 


30% than others 





/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country, Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries. Made in sections of different sizes combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors, se interlocking con- 
cealed—no unsightly metal bands e: . Style shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOL D OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. er ayes 





with and without doors, i ~ different grades and finishes, 
all at very reasonable prices wr ia, cu catalog. Shipped 
ON OVAL, at a con- 


direct from factory 
siderable saving TO YOU. Wii or new Catalog No. 24. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Cow, I Little Falls, N. Y. 


id Filing Cabinets. 


WRITE MOVING PICTUR PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 i o Corresp Course. 
Details FREE. Producers caus 334 Se Louis, Mo. 
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Famous No.9 


OLIVER 


Regular $100 Value 
Only 10 Cents a Day for This 
Wonderful Typewriter. Only 40 Left 


$3820 


Slashing cut to clean out at once the last 40 of our 

big stock of the famous No. 9 Oliver two-color and 

Spacer latest model that originally sold at the a 

manufacturer’s price. A d lot of 

cold at 5 higher prices, every one reconstructed for grade 

8 ing. 

See it ak our expense—any child can operate it 

Complete book of instructions FREE 


You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the 
value of t! machines. | Prove it to yourself. Gur spe- 
cial price i ony 90, F. oy O. B. Chicago. If you think 
that it is nota or if youare not satisfied 
with it in every way, re ame Ls to us within 6 days and 
you’ll be nothing out. We want to see this mac! =] 
oty —— — oe. Work on it for fivedays . 
atisfactory urs On our easy paymen 
plan for ONLY 10 SENS PER DAY. “ 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL—GUARANTEED § VEARS 
Send only $3 with order. Eve machine guaran 
teed for 6 years. Fill in coupon a, in the enjoy e enjoy 
ment of this 4 wonderful bar; aton ember, 
will take it back and refun: your $3if § you don’t like ‘t. 
we stend behind y= le not eats ve been in \-— 
— mon tisfied. Cash 
only $35.00, F F'0.5. Chicago. 
Orders Retu ity After r This Lot is Sold 
SEND OUPON | NOW 
INTERNATIONAL 1 TYPEWRITER © EXCHANGE, time 
N. State Street, Dept.D-24, Chicago, Iilinois 
Ships auat typewriter. I enclose $3. 00 deposit and agree 
to remit $3.00 in month for 12 months. Wits to remain 


in you until fi paid for. If I am not satished after 6 
days I will return same and receive refund of deposit. 








\Name. 
st. Ne 


City op TOwge.. 





















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Written spelling 20 words. 
members of each team. 


score, 
win first place in this. 


will receive 10 points each. 
points each. 
will receive 30 points each. 


members of the team. 
2. Declamation Contest. 


to that school. 
3. Arithmetic Contests. 


Two parts. 
answers. 


determine the score of the team. 


each. 
will appear three times. 


team. 


4. Music Contests. Two parts. 
Recognition of old songs. 


first, 
final. 


Chorus Contest. 


third places. 


5. Good Citizenship Questions Contest. 
Three teams of five each. 
who miss will be eliminated. 


ond and third places. 


the basis stated 
graph of this bulletin. 





“Selling” Progress to Friend 
Patron 
(Continued from page 23) 


letters and spelling follow in natural 
order. 


pronunciation. 

A child taught to read by using the 
name of the letter as the basis and unit, 
will read slowly, jerkily, and spell 
words silently with lip movements be- 
fore pronouncing. A child taught in 
the natural order will have quick rec- 
ognition, and he will read with less ex- 
penditure of mental energy than the 
child not so taught. 

If a child uses two-thirds of the men- 


or in the recognition of words, there 
will be just one-third left to grasp the 
thought. But if only one-third is used 
in the mechanics of reading, two-thirds 
will be left for getting the meaning. It 
is quite evident, then, that a child who 
reads with ease and with speed will 
get more from the printed page and be 
a more thoughtful reader than the one 
who must put forth an effort to read. 
The new methods, if properly applied, 
make the child an easy reader. 
There can be no argument for the 
old method. Those who advocate it 
have merely a sentimental basis for 
their opinion. There is not a good 
school in the United States that still 
clings to the A, B, C method, and no 
one who has made a careful ‘study of 
methods of teaching reading advocates 
it. If I have never studied medicine, 





Five 
First place 
to the team making the highest total 
It is possible for all teams to 


Oral spelling. Five members of each 
team. The first five pupils who — 
The 
next five who miss will receive 20 
The remaining five 
The 
total score for the team will be the 
total number of points made by the 


Judges will 
decide which school presents both 
selections best and award first place 


Quick work—three teams, five mem- 
bers in each. The judge will read 
ten problems; contestants will write 
Total number right by 
the five members of the team will 


The second contest in arithmetic will 
be by three teams of five members 
The first one through, if 
right, gets 30 points; the second, if 
right, 20 points; the third, if right, 
10 points. Each member of the team 
15 prob- 
lems will be used. First place for 
final scoring will be the highest total 
of points made by members of the 


Three 
teams of five each. The total num- 
ber of correct answers by all the 
members of the team will determine 
second and third places for 


Judges will decide 
which school earns first, second and 


Pupils 

The 
first five who miss will receive 10 
points each; the next five, 20 each; 
and the remaining five will not be 
expected to miss but will receive 30 
points each. Total scores of all mem- 
bers of teams will decide first, sec- 


The final totals will be the sum of 
the points made by the school on 
in second para- 


fined entirely to visualization, inde- 
pendent readers will not be produced. 
So the sounds of letters and groups 
of letters are taught, and the names of 


The sound of a letter is of 


greater importance than its name, be- 
cause it is the sound that enters into 


tal energy in the mechanics of reading 








A Delightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test which 
will be a revelation to you. It will 
show you the way to whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth, 


Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. Now 
you should learn how much it means to 
you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous — 
you can feel it with your tongue. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
And it forms the basis of dingy coats. 


Old methods of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. The film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look discolored. 
Film is the basis of tartar. These coats, 
more or less discolored, spoil the luster 
of the teeth, 


How it ruins teeth 
That film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. So most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that film, and they are almost 
universal, 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
All drug- 








nearly all the world over. 


gists supply the large tubes. 


Now we combat it 


Dental Science, after long 
has found two film combatants. 
careful tests have proved their efficiency. 
Modern authorities endorse them. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere urge their daily 


research, 
Many 


use. 


A new-day tooth paste has_ been 


created, called Pepsodent. It complies 
with modern requirements. And these 
two great film combatants are em- 


bodied in it. 


Two other effects 


brings two other effects 


deems 


Pepsodent 
which authority 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise remain to 


now essential. 


form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

An ideal diet, rich in acid-bearing fruit, 
would bring like effects. But Pepsodent 
brings them regularly. 





Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
and watch these effects for a _ while. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 


after 


coats disappear. 
Then judge the benefits by what you 


see and feel. You will be amazed. 








10-Day Tube Free 822 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 698, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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A pianois a very important 
help in present day school 
work-——This new piano will ress 
enable every school to have mutic 2 “ese 
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fers important part music is taking in our public 
schools is worth your consideration. We felt a 
a new piano ‘should be developed for this purpose; 
here it is, ready for delivery. 

We have named it the Strohber Diminutive because of 
its unusual size. It is the smallest complete upright 
piano made, yet its tone volume equals any high 
grade upright piano. 

It is low enough for the teacher to see her pupils and 
direct them over its top—43!7 inches high. 

It’s light weight too—weighs only 380 pounds—a great 
advantage when it is necessary to move the piano 
from room to room. 

We want you to buy your Strohber Diminutive from 
a merchant in your community. Give us the name of 
the music merchant you wish to favor—we will see 


that he supplies you. 
Send for our booklet. 


Wbrte~ 


President 
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With a piano in 
the school room you 
will find the chil- 
dren taking a more 
active interest in 
music. 


SMI BARNES & STROHBER CO 
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would a farmer trust me to prescribe 
for a seriously sick child? Is the opin- 
ion of one who has not made a careful 
study of a subject of much weight? 

Another complaint frequently heard 
is that the stories in the primary read- 
ers are too much along the line of fa- 
bles, folklore, and fairy tales, and that 
things that are untrue, such as animals 
talking, fill the readers and have a bad 
influence upon the children. A little 
boy gets astraddle a stick, and calls it 
a horse. Is he telling a lie, and should 
he be punished for it? A little girl 
has a doll, and she tells. of the doll 
talking to her. Is. this a lie, and should 
the little girl be punished? A normal 
child will play with blocks and sticks, 
calling some bears, others tigers, and 
present all kinds of imaginative situa- 
tions. The child knows that the stick 
is not a horse, that the doll does not 
talk, and that the blocks are not bears 
and tigers, but delight and mental de- 
velopment come through the represen- 
tations. 

Children are instinctively interested 
in fables, folklore, and fairy tales, and 
without question much more progress 
in learning to read will be made with 
interesting subject matter than with 
dry, meaningless sentences, The trou- 
ble with most grown people is that they 
feel that children should enjoy the same 
kind of reading that they themselves 
like. We must not forget that we were 
once children, and that a child is an 
entirely different creature from what 
we now are. 

The silent reading idea is another 
that needs to be pressed forward in 
many communities. In life what per 
cent of our reading is oral, and what 
per cent silent? No doubt with the 
average person the percentage would 
be 2 for oral and 98 for silent. Then 
without question the emphasis, espe- 
cially in the upper elementary grades, 
should be in training to get the full 
—— from the printed page with 
speed. 

Again, many recall the good old 
spelling days, and express regret that 
the school of to-day has strayed so far 
away from the ways of long ago. Do 
you ever in your writing have occasion 
to spell a word that is not a part of 
your vocabulary, or that you have not 
learned to use in your speaking and 
writing? Of course not. Then the 
fundamental thing is to teach the use 
of practical words, and follow with the 
spelling. That is the basis of the mod- 
ern teaching of spelling. 

It is natural for those who have not 
been in close touch with the work of 
the schools, especially older people, to 
sing the praises of the school of their 
day, and dwell upon the deplorable 
condition of the school of to-day. It 
is difficult for many to see that mod- 
ern machinery, telephones, automo- 
biles, good roads, rural delivery, daily 
papers, and a thousand other things 
that we enjoy, have made life very dif- 
ferent to-day from the life of yester- 
day. The old-type school may have 
been satisfactory for conditions as they 
existed long ago, but the complexity of 
present-day society and industry re- 
quires a different school. If we would 
eliminate all the modern conveniences 
and live to-day as people did genera- 
tions ago, the old-type school would 
answer the purpose. But if we feel 
that modern conveniences are here to 
stay, and they are, there is but one 
thing to do, and that is to change the 
school to meet the new conditions and 
problems. This, the new school idea, 
must be circulated and discussed. 

Play is one of the biggest factors in 
the educational development of the 
child, and should be made a regular 
part of the school curriculum, yet rural 
parents quite generally oppose it, say- 
ing that they send their children to 
school to study, and that they can get 
Plenty of exercise at home doing the 
chores and chopping .wood. Properly 
directed play is not only a health build- 
er, but it develops a group conscious- 
ness and habits that make for efficiency 
In society, in politics, and in business. 
It is the teacher’s duty to lead the 
People of his community to grasp the 
new understanding of play in education. 

Prolonged study and the sitting pos- 
ture, when long continued, hinder the 





operation of the various organs and 
glands, and lessen the power of re- 
sistance to disease. Children are bub- 
bling over with life and activity, and 
if school work is made an abrupt 
change from the joyful activities of 
childhood, without any regard for rec- 
reation, the harm done outweighs the 
good. Experiments have shown that 
children attending the. old-type school, 
during the first two years, not only 
make less gain in weight and increase 
less in height, but become more sus- 
ceptible to disease than children not at- 
tending. How often school children 
are seen to lose gradually their appe- 
tite and the glow of health! The in- 
excusable cold school lunch plays its 
part in this, but the lack of the play 
spirit with its joy and happiness is the 
principal retarding influence. School 
work must be so organized and con- 
ducted that the health of the child not 
only will never suffer, but will be im- 
proved. The beginning rests in selling 
the ideas to the parents. 

Teachers sometimes find communi- 
ties where many of the people seem 
perfectly satisfied with a dilapidated 
schoolhouse,—plaster off the walls, 
seats broken, -holes in the floor, window 
panes out, the door: hanging on one 
hinge, the yard unkept. Teachers 
should sell the idea that the school- 
house, which is for all the boys and 
girls and all the people of the district, 
should be a better building and more 
carefully kept than any home in the 
community. If children are daily sur- 
rounded by positive, uplifting influ- 
ences, they will gradually reach a 
place of culture and refinement. If the 
schoolhouse is clean, well-ordered, dec- 
orated with the best works of art, and 
beautified by shade trees, vines and 
flowers, the children will grow up and 
see to it that their own homes are at- 
tractive. If the school has a good li- 
brary, and: the children are taught to 
love the best books, they will have li- 
braries of their own when they become 
men and women. If the school has a 
good phonograph and other musical in- 
struments, a love for good things in 
music may be instilled, which will give 
pleasure throughout life. 

If the people of a rural community 
are following wasteful, unprofitable 
methods, it is the duty of the school to 
emphasize the better ways of doing 
things, and reach all of the people of 
the community. By so doing the teach- 
er will augment her value to the dis- 
trict by thousands of dollars. 

To sum it all up, it is the function of 
the school to keep all of the people of 
the entire community growing all the 
time. This requires group and indi- 
vidual salesmanship of the latest and 
best ideas and methods, and involves 
all the principles that apply in selling 
merchandise or in creating a market 
for it. 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 


MANDOLINS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 60) 


if played with a tremolo which would 
give the effect of a tone vibrating again 
and again. With only a meagre knowl- 
edge of the instrument the teacher can 
use it instead of the chromatic pitch 
pipe, which she will now use only for 
tuning purposes. She can teach tone- 
matching and recognition of tones. As 
the children advance, she can teach 
rote songs with the mandolin’s aid. 
The mandolin is useful in any school 
for both entertainment and teaching 
purposes, but as a connecting link be- 
tween school and community it is more 
serviceable than either violin or piano. 
Not only is it easier to gain a working 
knowledge of mandolin than of either 
of the other instruments, the initial 
purchase price is less and fewer les- 
sons are required before a fair show- 
ing can be made. Many a poor parent 
who would never dream of buying a 
violin or piano and paying for the nec- 
essary lessons, will find it possible to 
provide his boy with a cheap mandolin 
and a few lessons. In communities 
where _the school welcomes instead of 
discourages mandolins, not only is good 
music promoted in the school, its influ- 
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ence is felt in many a home circle. 








T is so easy to acquire a good habit! And 
it is So important, too, that the correct way 

of brushing the teeth be made into a habit. 
Here’s the habit that makes for strong, healthy, 
white teeth: 

(1) Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush—night and morning. 

(2) Brushing up on the lower teeth—down on the 
upper (a rotary movement is best). 

(3) Brushing behind all of the teeth. 

Remember—“‘A clean tooth never decays.” 

The above habit keeps the teeth clean and free from 
all destructive agents. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is made in three 
sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and we 
will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record of 
your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


phy ti 


Tooth Brush 


6 
A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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How You Can Have 
Prettier Dresses 
At Half the Cost 


By Marjorie La Mar 


WANT TO TELL YOU about a new 

and wonderfully simple plan by which 
you can now learn right at home in spare 
time to make all your own and your chil- 
dren’s clothes, 


I want to tell you how you can not only 
have more and prettier dresses, suits and 
hats, but how you can save at least one- 
half of what you are now spending. 


Does it sound almost too good to be true? 
Then, let me tell you about the Woman’s 
Institute—the great school which is bring- 
ing the joy of better clothes at substantial 
savings to women and girls all over the 
world. 


You say that you cannot sew a stitch 
or that you sew only a little? No matter! 
‘The Institute courses begin with the very 
simplest stitches and seams and proceed 
by logical steps until you learn the whole 
art of dressmaking—the designing, cut- 
ting, fitting and construction of garments 
of every kind. 


The courses are so complete and practi- 
cal that hundreds of students with abso- 
lutely no other preparation have opened 
shops of their own and enjoy large incomes 
and independence as professional dress- 
makers and milliners. 


Best of all, you are not asked to spend 
long weeks on practice work. You begin 
almost at once to make actual garments. 
No matter where you live—no matter what 
your age or position in life, if you can be 
reached by the mails, you can learn dress- 
making and millinery at home through the 
Woman’s Institute. 


Aren’t you glad to know that at last you 
can have those pretty clothes and hats for 
which your heart has been longing all these 
years? And wouldn’t you like to have the 
full story of the school and the methods 
that have made this possible? ‘The way to 
get it is easy. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


lg tells all about the Woman’s Institute. It de. 
scribes the courses in detail and tells how 
you, too, can learn easily and quickly, in spare 
time at home, to make your own clothes and 
hats, and dress better at less cost, or prepare 
for success in the dressmaking or millinery 
profession. 

Use the coupon below or write a letter or 
post card to the Woman’s Institute, Dept.32-CM, 
Scranton, Penna. Without cost or obligation, a 
copy of this handsome 64-page booklet will come 
to you, absolutely free, by return mail. 


—— ee TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-CM, Scranton, Penna 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one 


of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked below: 


[_] Home Dressmaking CZ Millinery 
[] Professional Dressmaking (J Cooking 
DT UMAIAID ncn soscesvennensibsosonesnavesounbingsaosocobevtnngusssesoanbecseonebebebi . 
(Please specify whether Mrs, or Miss) 


Address 
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U. S. Commissioner’s Report 


More than two-thirds of the schools 
of the United States are rural schools. 
Notwithstanding the efforts that have 
been put forth in their behalf during 
recent years they still constitute the 
most unsatisfactory part of our public 
school system, the first report of John 
James Tigert as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education states. And it is in the 
country that the greater part of the 
illiteracy among native Americans is 
to be found. There is urgent need for 
authoritative studies of organization, 
administration, courses of _ study, 
methods of teaching, and adaptation of 
the work of rural schools to the life 
and needs of the communities which 
they serve. The reports of these stud- 
ies should interpret to tax-payers and 
legislators, as well as to teachers and 
school officers, the plans and methods 
which are proved to be the most effect- 
ive and economical, and should con- 
stantly hold up such standards and 
ideals as are reasonably attainable. 

The drift of population to cities and 
towns continues. In all the centers of 
population a very large proportion of 
the children in the schools are children 
of foreign-born parents. We were all 
startled by the revelations during the 
war of the extent to which the safety 
and solidarity of our Nation are threat- 
ened by the inability of large numbers 
of our people to understand the Eng- 
lish language and by the prevailing 
ignorance of the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which our form of govern- 
ment is based and of the ideals toward 
which we are striving. The several 
States are studying these problems, 
but there is urgent need of a central 
agency which can make immediately 
available to all the results of any ex- 
periment which proves successful, and 
which can supply the constant stimu- 
lus to better things which can come 
only from effective leadership. This 
is obviously a function of the Federal 
Government. 

State and municipal systems of tax- 
ation and their relation to school 
finance and the support of public edu- 
cation are among the major problems 
that confront us. A few thousand dol- 
lars spent in research by experts cap- 
able of doing constructive work would 
save to the tax-payers of the country 
many times the sums thus expended. 
Improved methods of accounting, the 


determination of unit costs, and the |} 


extended use of the budget system 
would save much of the waste that has 
unfortunately characterized many edu- 
cational institutions and school sys- 
tems. 

One of the functions of the Bureau 
is to make “surveys” of State, county, 
and city school systems and of indi- 
vidual schools or groups of schools. 
Many important pedagogical prob- 
lems have been analyzed and brought 
nearer to solution through the instru- 
mentality of these surveys. Another 
feature is in holding national or region- 
al “conferences” on educational sub- 
jects or for educational purposes. The 
surveys, the conferences, and the pub- 
lic addresses which they are constantly 
called upon to make bring the members 
of the Bureau’s staff into personal re- 
lation with the educational people of 
the country; but the greatest influence 
of the Bureau is through the less spec- 
tacular functions of collecting and 
tabulating statistics and publishing re- 
ports, bulletins, and circulars of in- 
formation on every phase of educa- 
tional work. 


A Puzzle in Figures 


At a recent examination the follow- 
ing question was asked: A woman 
bought 60 oranges at the rate of 5 for 
2 cents or 24 cents. She sold them at 
the rate of 5 for 2 cents, and obtained 
a profit. How did she do it? Few 
could answer. The solution was: She 
sold 30 oranges at the rate of 3 for 1 
cent, receiving 10 cents for them. She 
then sold the remaining 30 oranges at 
the rate of 2 for 1 cent, receiving 15 
cents for them. By this method she 
received 25 cents for the oranges, 
gaining one cent profit. 
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Best Material for School Entertainments 


and Special Day Exercises 





Closing Day Exercises 





























192 pages. 


FOR USE IN ALL THE GRADES 
AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Part I—June Voices ; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home ; Exercise for a School of the First 5 Grades, 
PartIII—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the Firs Five Grades. 

Part IV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of &ight Grades. 
Part V—-A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 

Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part VIl—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part Vill—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 

This is a book that every teacher will ‘want to own; in fact it is 
an indispensable aid in planning a program for the last day of 
school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to the 
hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainment 
Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as 
to an interesting closing day program, There is no similar book on 
the market. The variety of material and the usable suggestions are 
infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts consist of var- 
ious features, ‘which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
specimen parts are real preducts of graduates. There are more than 
forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all, 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short 
Plays and Exercises. Some with Drills, Marches and Music. They have 
been written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays 
and are principally adapted for younger pupils. 
proved before publication in this form. The following are the plays 


in each volume : 


VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 
tion; Fairy Sunshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
Santa Claus; Mother Goose Party; The Fairies’ Revelry; Japanese 
Reception ; Little Mothers ; Christmas Secrets ; Red, White and Blue. 

VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer ; 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in 
aShoe; The Turkey’s School; Arbor Day Wishes; The Captive Jack 
Frost; Mother’s Visiting ; The Magic Charm; The Enchanted School- 
room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. 

A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; 

The Truly Believers; A Visit to Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An 

Arbor Day Panorama; Choosing a Valentine ; Modern Minutemen ; The 

Fairy Garden; Robin Hood’s Party ; February Fairies; Vacation Time; 


VOLUME III. 





Every play tried and 





Little Plays and 
Exercises 

















Thanksgiving Entertainment. 


192 pages in each volume. 


Price, 35 cents per volume, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
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Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 
30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of the contents 
may be used in any patriotic program. 

The contents include 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abundance of drills, 
quotations, verses to familiar tunes, etc., to make any patriotic pro- 
gram complete and interesting. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of 
selections for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are bright 
and natural, and will be a jcy to tiny reciters. Very little of the 
material has ever before been published in book form. There are 
dignified entire programs for the higher grades. Among the plays 
included in the Flag Day division is an excellent dramatization of 
“The Man Without a Country,” which should be a striking number 
on any patriotic program. 


192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 





Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon Pe agg 
A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. ate to a 


Boys and girls will adore to ‘dress up” in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of ‘Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that ‘“‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 pages. Price 35 cents, postpaid. 
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Other Popular Titles. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... 5) 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages.................. m1) 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages......... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages.............. oe. ae 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages.............. ~~ a 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............. 3 a 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. _.30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. .30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound....  .75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed upon request. 


192 pages...... 35 
192 pages........ «35 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Order from Nearest Point. 


Branch Office, McCuneBldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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PISO’S 


Safe & Sane 
For Coughs 
and Colds 
Insist on it 
by name 


Pleasant—gives quick relief. Contains 
No opiates—-good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
ee 
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‘out of Strength? | 


When there is that out 
of strength, easily ex- 
hausted feeling, the sys- 


| 
tem usually responds if | 
; 


| 
cott's Emulsion 
| 


& is taken regularly. 
% A pleasant tasting, 
creamy substance, 
every drop of 
Scott’s Emulsion is 


rich, tonic-nourishment. 
Scott & (en Bloomfield. et 2 } 
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UijNe ar — 
©) LIK DIAMOND 
for 10 Days FREE 


LIKA-DIAMOND ladies’ ring has 7 perfectly- 
matched stones. Looks likea 11-2 carat diamond 
solitaire. Stands all diamond tests for beauty, 
hardness, brilliance. SOLID GOLD MOUNT- 
ING. Pay $4.60 to postman when ring arrives. 
Wear it ten days. If satisfied, pay us $2a month 
for 6 months and the ring is yours. If not satis- 
fied, we will return your $4.50. 

The smaller of the two rings shown here oa a 
t with a ones ~K LIK 














ie 
ee. one or the other NOW--at OUR RISK. 

Send no money. Simply send name, address 
and finger-size. State whether you want the 
7-stone ring or the single- stone one. 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 
857-G Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 















Make this sweater for $2.50 


with Peace ao fare Silk and 

ENDforin ree sample card of yarns 

and get directions free for this 
new Spring slip-on. Peace Dale 
Yarns are the finest all-wool wors- 
ted yarns. Prices roto 40% cheaper 
than other yarns anywhere near 
the same quality. Satisfaction 
guarante 
Free Samples—Send today for 90 free 

ro samples and free directions —8 
titfe ‘rent ods, and weights—36 colors. 
Pea “ ee te lls, Dept.366, 25 Madison 


Poann Dale Yarns 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 2b years 









y They are perfectly comfort- 

able. Noone sees them. Write! 
y me and I will tell you a true 
/ story, how | got deaf and how “ 
make you hear. Address cated Ear Drum 


Geo. P. Way, Artificial ss » 3, 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St.. Detrit, Mich 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., D. eae of Woman's 
= diel C ollege, Chicago College aff “Phar: etc. ells 
No and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial Megurements. 
on rte conical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 

Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. -» Riverside, K. f. 
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March Blackboard Calendar and 
Border Directions 
(See Pages 35 and 43) 
By Morris Greenberg 


“Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for nine 
years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer School. 





CALENDAR 


March is the period when Nature’s 
garden shows the first signs of bloom. 
The crocus and pussy willows, early 
arrivals, are therefore included in the 
calendar. 

The motto in the shield should be 
emphasized. Love of flowers is a trait 
which will add to life’s enjoyment. 
Countless poems and books, like Mae- 
terlinck’s “Intelligence of Flowers,” 
show what interest a true enthusiast 
may find in these. 

The design may be about 18 by 24 
inches. Use white for the crocus and 
pussy-willow buds; for letters and nu- 
merals, for the shield and for all ruled 
lines; light green, for the crocus leaves; 
pink, for the dish; and brown with thin 
white edges for the border stems, and 
for soil in the dish. 


BORDER 


March is the month of winds, when 
early flowers begin to appear and birds 
start spring activities. The border 
suggests these ideas in decorative form. 
The shields may be made about ten 
inches high, and six inches apart. The 
shield outline may be light’ green; the 
kite and horizontal bands, yellow; the 
leaf symbols as well as the birds, 
white. 

If colors are not available, white 
chalk will help to give a touch of in- 
terest to the gray boards around the 
room. The shields, or kites, may be 
cut out, colored and pasted on the 
board. 


Bobbie Blackbird’s Troubles 


(Continued from page 36) 


long enough to take a drink at the wa- 
ter’s edge and Bobbie was off searching 
for the nestlings’ breakfast, an ugly 
black snout was pushed cautiously out 
of the water at the foot of the cat-tail 
clump and cruel, beady eyes were fixed 
gloatingly on the nest above, where 
two helpless nestlings and three eggs 
awaited the parents’ return. Just as 
the rat began to climb the cat-tails, 
Bella darted out of the weeds near by 
and flew at him with so wild a scream 
that it woke the echoes of the marsh. 
It. was-answered almost immediately 
by a trumpet call from Bobbie, who 
was returning with his beak full of 
dragon flies. 

The frantic cries of the parents rang 
through the adjoining grove, where the 
farmer’s two grandchildren were at 
play, and brought them running down 
to the edge of the marsh. 

“Ugh! That horrible water rat!” 
shrieked Nan. “It’s after Whitey’s 
nest! Get a rock quick, Tim!” 

In a twinkling the children had filled 
their hands with stones and advanced 
on the monster, which by this time had 
reached the level of the nest, while the 
parents circled above him, striking at 
him savagely with beak and claws. The 
first few stones missed their mark, but 
at last one hurled by Nan struck the 
robber’s back and sent him sliding 
down the cat-tails. Then a well-aimed 
missile of Tim’s caught him squarely 
on the head and he dropped back into 
the water. Nan and Tim continued to 
bombard with stones the place where 
he had sunk, until after a period of 
watching they were satisfied that he 
was dead. 

As for the feathered parents, they 
scolded the rescuers of their nest al- 
most as much as they had scolded the 
rat and grumbled over their troubles 
half the day, without realizing that 
their old enemy would trouble:them no 
more. 


Kindness never kills, but it does kin- 
dle the fire that burns in the heart; 
kindness is catching and it will cure 
the ills of those who are downcast.— 
Basileus. 

















America has written her history in sacred relics, 


more fully the greatness of his Nation.”' 


oom ” : nd * ss. ives * hte 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


“Washington is the historic center of the United States 


£0 increases patriotism as a visit to the Nation's 


magnificent architecture. Here are assembled the political, military 
and diplomatic forces that are making these United States a world 
power. It is the duty of every citizen to see Washington and realize 


Nothing 
Capital, where 
memorials and 














and cabinet. 


fascinate you. 


and St. Louis. 


the coupon below. 


disbursing vast sums of money; 
the inventive genius of the people; the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing producing bank notes and postage. 

At every hand something clamors for your attention in li- 
brary, museum, gallery, corridor, hall, 
The military uniform that Washington wore; 
bullet that killed Lincoln; the sword that Grant flourished— 
hundreds of thousands of objects are preserved here that will 


A comprehensive and illustrated “Guide to Washington” 
just been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
It is interesting as a piece of literature as well as 
instructive and helpful in seeing Washington. 
copy of it will be mailed to you gratis on receipt of 









Without obligation on my part, 
n2-page “Guide to Washington 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traftic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 

please mail me a copy of the 

issued by your Company. 
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WASHINGTON 


—we have no other city like it, as we have 
no other man just like the great patriot 
from whom it takes its name 


OME! See the mighty mechanism of your country in ac- 
C tion; Congress at work giving expression to your will; 

Supreme Court gravely dispensing justice; the Treasury 

the Patent Office protecting 


the 


pavilion, alcove, safe 


the 


Whether your journey takes you west or brings you east, a 
convenient means of seeing the Capital City is provided by the 
liberal stop-over privileges of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
which passes through Washington, between New York, Chicago 


has 





Americas First Railroad Established 1827 
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RESTLESS, 
UNCOMFORTABLE 
PUPILS? 


T'S hard for a little boy or 
girl to be attentive and quiet 
in school with face, hands and 
shins sore and smarting from 
the wind. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice re- 
lieves chapping and takes out 
the soreness very quickly. 
Recommend it to your chil- 
dren’s parents and keep a tube 
in your desk for emergency 
use. Every druggist has it. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
11 State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat Off. 


CAMPHOR ICE 





S Great Novels 


By Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth 
You all know 


° 
Iven Away Mrs. E, D.N. 
‘ Southworth ; 

her novels are the most interesting an 
entertaining of any published. Here is an 
opportunity for you to get five of her great 
books: The Crime and the Curse. The 
Wife’s Victory. The Fatal Secret. John 
Strong’s Secret and The Little Rough 
Cast House. 
Remember, we do not send merely your 
choice, but all five of these books, ag- 
gregating 160 double column pages, just 
to introduce our publication, “‘Everyday 
Life.’”’ Send 25c to pay for a year’s 
subscription and 10c extra to help 
pay postage, packing, etc., 35c in all, 
— i t 























we will send our paper for one year 
J five of these great South- 
worth books. You'll be surprised and 
delighted. If already a subscriber, you 
can have subscription extended on this 
offer or send that of a neighbor. 
Special Offer Send 50c for 8 years’ 
subscription and 20c extra to pay post- 
age, etc., 70e in all, and we will 
you the five Southworth novels and 
also five great novels by Charlotte M. 
Braeme—or 10 books in all and our 
paper 8 years for 70c. If already a sub- 
scriber send asubscription of a neigh- 
bor or extend your own, 


EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison St., Dept. SW-23, Chicago 


Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
Avoid dangerous methods of re- 
moving hair. 
Ordinary safety razors are too 
=) wide for the curves under arms, 
4 ce The ‘‘MAXIxe”’ is made just for 
Ae BA this purpose, only inch wide. 
59 Beautifully gold plated, four 
wy blades and cake of soap. 

















Postpaid $1.00. 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St.,N.Y. 


TELESCOPE FRE 





BR bound. Opens over 2 feet long. You can see objects a mile 
awry. Given for ealling 10 pekgs. Bluine at l5c a pckg. Write today. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 629 Mill St.,Concord Jct.Mass, 





Sachets 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
Sachets for Trousseay and Boudoir. Batik handkerchief 
Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for Booklet N. 
JAQUET, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Playground Athletics for Rural 
Children 


(Continued from page 41) 


from which to choose. Sometimes she 
joins in the game herself, but more of- 
ten she acts as general supervisor, go- 
ing about among the various groups 
and seeing to it that everyone is kept 
busy and happy and that no child is 
left in the cold. Thus, it is often nec- 
essary to line up the soccer football 
boys and have them number, putting 
the odds in one team and the evens in 
the opposing team; otherwise, certain 
leaders would choose their favorites 
and drive the less aggressive boys off 
the’ field. Some teachers of one-room 
country schools train their older girls 
to be successful group leaders among 
the smaller youngsters, thus leaving 
Friend Teacher free to referee the 
boys’ ball games. Among the boys up 
to the sixth grade, soccer football and 
baseball are played without strict at- 
tention to rules, the idea being that 
every child shall get all the joy pos- 
sible out of the game even before he is 
old enough to grasp its fine technical 
points. 

On days too stormy for playground 
work, recesses and noon hours are usu- 
ally spent in the schoolroom, where the 
pupils are refreshed by a few minutes 
of vigorous corrective exercises con- 
ducted by the teacher. In schools where 
phonographs are part of the equip- 
ment, the younger children sometimes 
spend a happy three minutes marching 
to the music of the instrument. The 
rest of the period is spent in singing, 
playing some quiet game, or listening 
while the teacher reads an interesting 
story. 

But, you ask, what about playground 
equipment—the giant strides, swings, 
slides, merry-go-rounds, and teeter-tot- 
ters so much in vogue? As a matter 
of fact, only a few schools, chiefly the 
larger and more prosperous ones, have 
them. Their use is not encouraged, 
since they take up an _ unjustifiable 
amount of room on the playground, can 
keep only a small group of children 
amused at one time, and are too apt to 
cause hard falls and broken limbs. 
The Cook County school authorities 
have only one slogan on the subject of 
playground apparatus: “Put balls into 
the schools!” The kind most widely 
used is a soft, inflated ball, of the in- 
door baseball type, costing all the way 
from 10 to 50 cents. A hard ball is 
not recommended, as it is too danger- 
ous and too hard on schoolroom win- 
dows. This playground ball, plus the 
usual bat, is in use all winter long, for 
at least fifty games may be played with 
it. The next important purchase is a 
basket ball, because it is good for al- 
most as many games, such as basket, 
dodge, ring, captain, and call ball. If 
a school wants to be especially extrav- 
agant, it adds a volley ball, also useful 
in many games. These three pieces of 
playground apparatus are enough to 
furnish recreation for 200 children. 

When it comes to figuring the cost 
in cold, hard cash, all this is found to 
be within reach of the poorest rural 
school. In two years the forty schools 
in Mr. Walther’s division have spent a 
total of only $1,000 on playgrounds, 
the greater part being spent by the big 
schools, while every one-room country 
school owns at least a ball and bat. In 
some schools, entertainments are given 
to meet these modest expenses, while 
in others the trustees are prevailed up- 
on to foot the bills. 

Upon the rural teacher largely de- 
pends the success of the system. Re- 
alizing this fact from the first, Mr. 
Walther steered clear of school boards, 
who might perhaps turn down the idea 
before fully understanding its practi- 
cability. Instead, he talked over plans 
freely among rural parent-teacher as- 





Teachers--Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


Teachers everywhere are trying U.S. Government 
examinations for Railway MailClerk. Examinations 
are heldeverywhereeverymonth. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. B250, Rochester, N. Y..for 
schedule showing all examination dates, and places, 
and large descriptive book, w rpnenne Pine —— 
open and giving many sample examinati 
tions, which will be sent to teachers free of charge. 
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Ghe Excelsior Literature Series of 
English Classics and Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in general use in the schools. 


They are carefully 


edited by experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for necessary aiq 
in interpretation but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches and outlines 
for study are included, as indicated. An excellent list from which to make selection for your schoo] 
Good paper—well printed—moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series. : 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected poems, with 
notes and outlines ec esecseecene Paper 12¢ 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes ........ »....Paper #8¢ 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long: 
fellow. Introduction, notes ........Paper 180 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 24. Dickens. 
Complete with notes .......ee002. Paper 18¢ 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sev- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George's address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.”’ Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy 
paper covers. LGB PARM.c oc rccces Paper 24¢ 
Enoch Arden. No. 7. ‘Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and ques- 
tions PEP re -..Paper 12¢ 
Evangeline. No. 41. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction and notes ...... Paper 18¢ 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. A book 
of old tales retold for young people ..Paper 18¢ 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
WUEINCR nn sce PP er ers .....-Paper 12¢ 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary Paper 30c¢ 
Idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com- 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary .....,. +....Paper 24¢ 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. McLeod, teacher of English, High 
School, Dansville, N. Y...Paper 30c, Cloth 480 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This vol- 
ume gives practically entire the principal addresses 
from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., 
LU.D., President Pennsylvania State College. 
This will be a valuable book for school use, and 
for students of history...Paper 24c, Cloth 48c 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. 
Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 
tial treatment of the Bible purely from_the liter- 
ary view-point. Paper 180 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Stories. 
. 61. Edited, with introduction and notes by 
Edward A. Parker, Ph.B........... Paper 12c¢ 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edwatd 
Everett Hale. With Biographical sketch, histori- 
cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. Paper.12¢ 





Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, I! Pen. 
seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F, Tuley High Schoo}, (hj- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments and vocabulary. .Paper 18 

Poe’s Tales. No. 69. (Selected.) With introduc. 
tion and notes by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. Tho 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom, 
176 pages............. Paper 24¢, Cloth 48 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap: 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Sup. 
ervising Editor. 238 pages. Paper 30c, Cloth 48 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and includ- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. 216 pages......Paper 30c, Cloth 48 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Introduce. 
tion, notes, outlines..............Paper 129 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. Mckee Dp. 
scription and stories....... - Paper 120 

Treasure Island. No.69. Stevenson. Prepared espe- 
cially for school use. Biographical introduction, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, suggeste: 
composition subjects. Illustrations from photopla; 
of ‘Treasure Island’’; also portrait of author, and 
TRS Pere Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36¢ 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. 


’ No. 5. Lowell.  Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
QUEENS ~ cc ccccececcrecsoscionss «Paper 12¢ 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes, outlines for study. Paper 129 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Ernest C. Noyes, 
M.A., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny Coun- 
Wy Ehees one eeeeeeeeee Paper 24¢, Cloth 480 

Hamlet. No. 49. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., and Alice Louise Marsh, Eastern High 
School, Detroit, Mich..... Paper 24¢, Cloth 480 

Julius Cesar. No. 41. Shakespeare. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas ©, Blais- 
dell., Ph.D., LL.D....... Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Macbeth. No. 43. Shakespeare. With introduc- 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D NadiGgDs us 69 '44.8:6-¥0-8 Paper 24c, Cloth 480 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Shakespeare. 
With introduction, notes and questions by Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, Cloth .48o 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Branch Office, McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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the germination test and full 
every seed packet. 


9 
isfied customers. 
This year with The School 


at 3c each and less. 


All seeds are ordered from 
are sent to you on request. 





dren’s Seed Club. 






our choice seed offer. 


various, sizes, with a wide range o 


American 


The School Children’s Seed Club. 
the size of the seed order sent us. 


For full information return 
the attached coupon to-day or 
a postal will do. 

Mail This Coupon Todayi2~ | 


Address 
The School Children’s | 
Seed Club, 


Dept. B, 
Warsaw, New York 


ee 


f ssured by planting our 
choice seeds from new grown 


Our seeds will bring success to your pu- 
pils and patrons as they have to thousands of users, Over 
000,000 packets of these seeds were sold last year to sat- 


"4 ers will be enabled to make it possible for every interested 
pupil and their parents to have choice seeds that will give 
satisfaction, at a greatly reduced price. 


individual order blanks that 
We have gone over our list of 
seeds and selected 80 choice varieties for The School Chil- 
Each pupil interested will take one of the order 
\ blanks and with their parents’ help will go over the list, selecting 
all seeds wanted for the home garden. 
has been commented on favovably by all who have tried it. 
seed packets with full informaticn are mailed to all teachers, prin- 
cipals, and school superintendents, answering this advertisement. 
Before ordering your seeds elsewhere for your school, be sure to obtain 
it will tell you also, how you may obtain FREE 
without additional cost, beautiful pictures, handsome American flags and 
useful school clocks. These prizes will be awarded FREE 
by ordering seeds for home gardens from The School Children’s Seed Club. 


The Free Pictures 


Are of patriotic and educational interest. 
carbons, also U. §. carbons, artotypes, combination pictures, etc. In 


You may also have your choice of a handsome American flag made either 
of silk or bunting or of the regular flag cloth in various sizes. 


School Clock Free 


if you prefer you may have choice of a very useful school clock that has 
proven very satisfactory to a great many schools. 
Remember these prizes are awarded to the schools ordering seeds from 


In this way every school has an equal 
chance of receiving a just reward for all seed orders sent us. 
are also presented to the teacher and each interested pupil. 






certified stock with 
culture directions printed on 








Children’s Seed Club, teach- 








Full-sized packets 











The simplicity of our plan 
i Sample 













to your school, 








Framed and in the sheet, in 
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Flags Free 










Prizes awarded vary accordingly to 






Favors 








COUPON a 


The School Children’s Seed Club, 
Dept. B, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Please send me full information concerning your seed offer 
with sample seed packets. With full descriptions of the 
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Biggest Bargain 


in the History of 


Poultry Raising 


Introductory offer = we want the 
whole world to know the wonderful 
properties of this famous egg tonic. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Two regular dollar-size packagesof TWO-FOR- 

ONE sent C. O. D., postage paid, for $1.00. 

Or, —— larger poultry yards 

may thoroughly test and prove 

the correctness of our claims, we $ 00 

will send six full dollar-size pack- = 

ages of TWO-FOR-ONE om oO. 

D. for $2.00, you save $4.00. 

Two for one dollar, or six for 

good only until present stock FREE 

is exhaust 

Giving Away Our Profit 

to Convince You 

Those who have used TWO-FOR-ONE, those 

who have had actual experience in their own 

pane yard know what a money maker it is 
now it tones up the flock, keeps hens in g 

condition, makes them lay, day after day, even 

during the molting season. We do not have to 

spend any of our money to sell them, theyare onl 

too glad they can still obtain TWO-F OR-ONE. 

They order it from us regularly and we do not 


have to offer them any inducement except the 
sterling value of this marvelous poultry tonic. 


= . hb ) » Vira 


TWO MONE 


A Genuine Egg Producer 
TWO-FOR-ONE is not a medicine or a drug in 
any sense of the word. It is positively guaran- 
teed to be harmless in every way. It will not 
injure your flock; in fact, it is just what we claim 
it to bea good tonic. It keeps your hens in per- 
fect health, makes them lay larger eggs, better 
gs and more of them. It helps to make every 
chicken yard a profit producer. It takes a lot of 
the doubt and risk out of poultry raising. Those 
who kept hens for profit were eager to find a 
pases article that would do away with their 
losses during cold weather and the molting sea- 
son. secured just what they wanted in 
TWO-FOR-ONE and are constant users of this 
great discovery of modern times. All predictions 
int toa cold, snowy winter and you know your 
ens need help in cold weather if you want eggs. 


Offer Only Good fora Limited 
Time— Don’t Wait to Get the 
Money — ORDER NOW 
Don’t delay to get the cash—don’t stop to write 
acheck. Get your order in, so that you can try 
TWO-FOR-ONE and get your flock in fine con- 
dition for the season. n't even stop to write a 
letter—just fill out the coupon and send it to us 
y return mail. Remember these bargain offers 
must be withdrawn in a short time. Take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity now. 
ie et oF F oe Oe Oe Ue Ue OU 


Kinsella Company, 326 River Street 

Department 11, Chicago 
Gentlemen: I want to try TWO-FOR-ONE on 
my own flock and am therefore taking advan- 
tage of your introductory offer. Please send me 
Parcel Post, C. O. D., all charges prepaid. 
Check the offer you want.) 


Large Flock—Six $1.00 packages of TWO- 
a FOR-ONE, Cc. OD. $2.00. 


Small Flock — Two $1.00 packages of 
a TWO-FOR-ONE, C. O. D., $1.00. 





two. Take your choice. Offer 
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Town. eI 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


sociations and among the teachers 
themselves for two years before he 
tried out his project. And at the end 
of a comparatively short period of tri- 
al, the results are striking. 

First of all, the presence of Friend 
Teacher on the playground as arbiter 
and leader has eliminated the quarrel- 
ing, fighting and swearing of other 
days, to say nothing of the bullying 
propensities of various older pupils 
and the attempts of some youngsters 
to “hog” the playground. Moreover, 
school athletics has solved the problem 
of the lazy boy and girl, curing them 
of their habits of loafing or gossiping 
during recess. With so many inter- 
esting games to be played, young 
minds are keenly alert and young bod- 
ies tingle and glow with the vigorous 
exercise. Dick and Susie no longer 
drowse over their lessons and their 
general health is much improved. 

Better yet is the moral effect of the 
playground games. The children learn 
valuable lessons in group loyalty, co- 
operation, endurance, and fair play 
which the isolation of the country does 
not permit them to learn in any other 
way. Then, there is the joyful sur- 
prise of finding that “Teacher” is a 
good fellow, with whom real comrade- 
ship is possible. In fact, the play- 
ground work has done wonders to hu- 
manize the teacher and give her pres- 
tige. The old-fashioned, pedagog-on-a- 
pedestal type of teacher finds it hard 
to adapt herself to it, but when she 
succeeds in doing so, she is well repaid. 
When she gets over the shock of dis- 
covering that no special training is re- 
quired of her, only enthusiasm, and 
that the prime object of the whole 
program is play, while exercise is only 
a by-product, she accomplishes won- 
ders! 

And what do the school patrons get 
out of it all? At the spring festival 
they turn out in force with their fam- 
ilies, crowding every road leading to 
the grove with buggies, hayracks and 
automobiles. They bring baskets of 
lunch and “make a day of it,” listen- 
ing to the band and the speeches and 
watching the flag-raising ceremony, 
the parade of several thousand chil- 
dren, the games, and the folk dances. 
Here and there we find an occasional 
amateur Ty Cobb who tries to inter- 
fere with the refereeing of a baseball 
game, or a rural “wise guy” who would 
persuade some track team that it has 
not had fair play. In these emergen- 
cies, teachers and principals have to 
exert all their energies to shoo such 
pests off the field. But the majority 
of farm folk are delighted with every 
phase of the exhibition and go home 
thrilling with the idea that their 
schools are very close to the heart of 
rural community life. Instead of be- 
ing the traditional dull prison from 
which their children are glad to es- 
cape, these schools appear to them live, 
up-to-date institutions contributing 
richly to the social and educational life 
of the community — institutions to 
make every citizen’s heart swell with 
pride. 


How much happier humanity would 
be if work, instead of being a means of 
existence, were its end. But in order 
that this marvelous change may come 
about all mankind must follow the ex- 
ample of the artist, or better yet, be- 
come artists themselves; for the word 
“artist” in its widest acceptation means 
to me the man who takes pleasure in 
what he does. So it would be desirable 
that there be artists in all trades: art- 
ist carpenters, happy in skilfully rais- 
ing beam and cornice; artist masons, 
spreading the plaster with pleasure; 
artist carters, proud of caring for their 
horses and of not running over those 
in the streets. Artists set an example 
to the rest of the world which might be 
marvelously fruitful—Auguste Rodin. 


Instead of wishing that all men were 
of our mind, we should account it one 
of the first blessings of life that there 
are men who do not agree with us. 
The currents of sea and air are not 
more necessary than the currents of 
thought —Fmereon. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


THE NEW IMPROVED 





This New Improved Stewart Phonograph 
GIVEN Your Schoolroom Without Cost 
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use. 


The New Stewart 
weighs less than ten 
pounds—it’s only a 
trifle over ten inches 
in diameter — takes 
but little space. 


Can be put entire- 
ly out of reach from 
curious hands, away 
from dust and dirt. 


New York City Schools 
Use The New 
Improved STEWART 


phonograph. 


Illinois, says— 


Don’t send 
one penny— 
Just return 


this coupon 





Ask the youngsters how they would like to have this New 
Improved Stewart for their room—plays all makes of disc 
records—10 or 12 inch—guaranteed for a year. 
it’s a stirring march of a band—the soft, flowing notes of the 
violin—or the human voice, the new Stewart reproduces any 
or all with a remarkable clarity and beauty of tone—with volume enough 
for almost any sized room. 
bring this New Improved Stewart into your schoolroom or school, with- 
out cost, or risk to you whatever. 


Why The New Stewart Is Ideal For The School 


The New Improved Stewart is guaranteed for a year. 
the same fine materials, the same precision go into the New Stewart as go into 
cabinet machines of highest quality. 
the tone arm, the reproducer, the motor—are stripped to the simplest form and 
assembled in compact, specially designed case—its patented shape and features 
make it a complete, full-toned phonograph—particularly convenient for school 





Whether 











Our co-operative plan makes it possible to 


Mail the coupon for full information. 


Exactly the same skill, 


The essential parts that make the music— 





Musie comes from 
The essential parts which make the all sides instead of 
just in front—make 
it ideal either in the 
room or for outdoors. 

Take the New Stew 
art wherever you wish. 















reproducer— the 
have 


tone arm 


miusic- 


motor 








been simpli- 
Sied and as- 
sem ble d i ” 
compact form 
Think of the games, 


dances and amusing 


things you can uar- 
range for recess pe- 
riods out - of - door 
with the New Stew 
art. 

Guaranteed 


There’s a Year’s Guarantee 











Packed With Every Stewart 





Special Offer 


includes Records---Ideas---Suggestions 


If you mail the coupon promptly it includes a special “Record and Bulletin 
Plan”, which comes to you without extra cost whatever—five records of your 
own selection—ideas and methods as adopted by others in teaching with the 


Miss Ethel Cousens, 


If preferred, enclose only $15, in any convenient form, and the New Stewart Phonograph will be 
forwarded, carrying charges prepaid. 


THE WRIGHT SERVICE, Educational Dept., M. I. 
1251 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, - 
























“We Wanted a Phonograph 
Your Plan Solved It” 


“We have always wanted a phonograph for our room 
—your interesting plan solves it—and it is so easy to 
carry out. You make it possible for every schoolroom 
in the country to own the New Stewart and it is 
truly wonderful.” 


| WRIGHT SERVICE, Educational Dept. M. I. 
1251 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
Without obligation, tell me how we can get a Stewart phonograp! 
for our school without cost. Also tell me about your “Special 
10 day Record Plan” and the free bulletin service of “Suggestion 
And Ideas For Teaching With The Phonograph”. 





| Name 






| Town Bee ese eravcccguuevs eee bene meen 





| State 









Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure For Years to Come 


| OR years it has been customary for teachers to present to their 















pupils at close of school some slight gift or token of remem- 
brance which would carry with it an expression of the teach- 
er’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 
as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in school. The 
presentation is usually made a part of the Closing Day Exercises 
and greatly adds to the impressiveness of the occasion. 
Teachers are often perplexed to know just what to give that will be ap- 
propriate, sure to please, and yet not so expensive as to be a burden. 
That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- f 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
for their pupils each year and we hear only words of praise for them. 
The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and per- 
sonal appeal and their appropriateness, all combine to make them the 
very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They will 
bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of 
the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make 
our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and 








































































prized for many years to come. Rt 
e D-4 
rs 
ae. Six Booklet Styles | 

Young America Souvenir No. 25 We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very Young America Souvenir No. 30 A 

Supplied With or Without Photograph handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: Supplied With or Without Photograph 
No. 25 Young America No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy 8 
r No. 30 Young America No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral a 

| These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 3%2x5% 

OU en inches. Each souvenir consists of a cover handsomely printed in colors, Thosé 
> and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the names Paria, 
| kas ‘I and the other information pertaining to the school. The Fa 
‘ The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the je 
: Dr real beauty and attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine Bat k 9 
/\ white bristol with pebbled surface. The designs appearing on them are Spatter 
ow, beautifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of lingerie 
printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as Sen 
-they appeared in the artist’s original. The lettering and borders of cen- 4Wf dress 
ter panels are richly stamped in gold. f eash W 
The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of poeghe 





school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Two poems appropriate to the close of school 
are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a silk cord. 


. Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will 
be supplied with photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The 
photograph is mounted in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover 
where it will always be kept clean and bright. If photograph is not de- 
sired the panel will contain an attractive landscape design. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 


























































































































~~ NOTE. Orders may be made up for two or more of the styles assorted 
if desired. Be sure to state how many are wanted of each style. 
Rose Souvenir No. 15 We pay Postage on all our Souvenirs Violet Souvenir No. 20 
Supplied With or Without Photograph — With Photograph: One dozen or less, | Without Photograph: One dozen or Supplied With or Without Photograph 
——— $2.25. Additional ones ordered at less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 1 
¢ ir same time, 16 cts. each. | dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 
Quv Ae Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of OUVENIR, 
ae ee Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
pgoe Pr on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 

’ taining poems appropriate to close of school and spaces in which may Have 
be written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and the ofte 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per are} 

‘Wy dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. if so 
‘ Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be ambitio 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. Ang 
Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us individu 
their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. The g: 
A Free Sample of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be ties for 
sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. is fascin 
experts, 
Read Carefully Before Ordering ace 
ctio 
When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and ‘magina 
write names of pupils, school oflicers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter advance 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. editor o 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at helping 

which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- . 
trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Compl 
Underscore u's to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your Coupon | 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. -- 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on Them; where j r 
pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. Wy" Pye. ne | THE 

TiC If Photograph Style Is Desired, send us any good kodak print or other photograph of A We \ z 
yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions from it as there are souvenirs | | 553 
0 f Sch l ordered. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name and address of t Ose:O (ele) ' Ples 
OO sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. | ene 
> Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in i ; sale 
registered letter. | 
Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 0 Name 
Daisy Souvenir No. 35 we urge that you send us your order‘as early as possible and thus make sure of having Elite Floral Souvenir No. 4 h | i 
Supplied With or Without Photograph your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. Supplied With or Without Photograp | Street 
F. cine OWEN PUBLISHIN G COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | I City... 
cea te se 
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When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 

the executive who keeps this invigor- 
ating and thirst-quenching tonic upon 


his desk and refreshes himself with a 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes bene- 
ficlal results. Lack of p se 
nervous and bodily exhaustion. This splendid 
acid-phosphate tonic assistsin replenishing the 
supp Es these strengthening elements in a 
form both pleasant and quickly assimilated by 
the system. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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FASHIONS LATEST NOVELTY 


—easily 
BATIK =: 
home. 


Those lovely, fascinating Batiks which have so enchanted 





Paris, New York, Chicago and other fashion centers can 
now be made at home—easily, quickly, inexpensively. 

The Fabik Home Outfit for Batik Workers has made all 
this possible. Itineludes complete Instruction Book, which 
assures you of truly wonderful results on the very first 
Bat k you make; Fab'k dyes for mixing hundreds of color 
combinations; Fabik wax, tyanting, brushes, dye pansand 
3patterns specially designe dby leadingartists—forblouses, 
lingerie, collars, curtains, table runners, centerpieces, etc. 


We take all the risk. Just 
Send No Money! send your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you the Fabik Home Outfit. When 
the postman delivers it, pay him $5.00. If you prefer tosend 
cash with order, remit $4.75, Money back if you want it. 
Send your order today—be the first one in your set to wear 
and display these rich, beautiful Batik effects. 
THE FABIK COMPANY 
StudioG-2, 10 East Ohio St. 






Chicago, Ill. 











Young Women’s Gymnasium Outfits | 
Consisting of Middy, Bloomers, Skirt and Kerchief | 
Bloomers in Black Serge, Sateen and Jean. 

Middies in White, Navy and Copenhagen. 
Samples and Prices Submitted on Request. 
A. STARR, (School Outfits) 
1123 B’way, Room 208. New York City | 














Play Writing 


Have you plots in your mind? Do you 
often wish to dramatize your ideas, but 
are you handicapped by not knowing how? 





if so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your 
ambition, 


brings out your latent talents and develops your 
individual tendencies, 


_The great scarcity of good plays and the big royal- 

ties for successes make this course as profitable as it 
is fascinating. It is given under the supervision of 
experts, with great resources at their command. 
It is practical throughout, covering one year’s in- 
struction by easy stages. If you have creative 
‘magination and want to devote your time to self- 
advancement, learn how Theodore Ballou Hinckley, 
editor of THE DRAMA, and his associates, are 
helping others by individual instruction. 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the 
Coupon below at once. 


| 
| THE DRAMA CORPORATION | 
l 553 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 


Please send me full information regarding 
your course in play-writing. 


Ne a 

j Name seessseees Terre tere Sica titedme uses | 
| Street behae Waa aietbaaien reer Savi Aaa aweeNs | 
a sieee SURED? ssausaesinns cous | 





For the first time, a personalized course | 
in play-writing is offered by correspondence. It | 





Silent Reading Devices 
(Continued from page 32) 

if used in class, pupils read question 

silently. and then answer, “No, a kind 

little girl is not selfish,” ete. 

(Laurel—Second Reader. ) ' 

a. Is a kind little girl selfish? 

b. Can you see your shadow at 
night? 

c. Can you eat figs? 


d. Do snakes frighten you? 
e. Do you think a lion is good- 
natured? 
f. Are there furrows in your 
dooryard? 
(Baldwin and Bender, Third Reader, 
pp. 11-42.) 


Draw a line under the correct word 
or group of words in each. 
a. A famous man is poor, well- 
known, rich. 
b. A public school is for few 
people, all children, rich chil- 


dren. 

ce. A hedge is usually found 
around a dooryard, in a 
school, in a field. 

d. A tailor makes men’s clothes, 


women’s clothes, cookies, can- 
dy. 

e. An orator is a great speaker, 
teacher, farmer, banker. 


These are some of the details of the 
devices used for improving reading. 
Emphasis and variety must be the 
watchwords. In previous years our ef- 
forts were expended largely upon oral 
reading without attaining a high de- 
gree of success. When the emphasis 
was shifted to silent reading for mean- 
ings, the oral work improved decidedly. 


The Geography of Africa 
(Continued from page 35) 

has more than doubled its native popu- 
lation. Chiefly through the exercise of 
a wise and efficient government, and 
by means of railroads, thus greatly in- 
creasing trade from the interior with 
European ports, Morocco is also being 
revolutionized. Now that fear of Ger- 
man interference has been removed, 
the railroads, already well under way, 
will be completed so that a Trans-Sa- 
haran railroad, with many branch lines, 
will provide easy connection between 
Tangiers and Alexandria, Cairo, Tim- 
buktu, and other trade centers of north- 
ern Africa, as well as those of British 
and French colonies on the West Afri- 
can coast. 
Note the position of Tangiers. It 
has been styled the “Calais of Africa.” 
Why? There is a tiny internationalized 
state surrounding it; consider it as a 
point of departure for various Atlan- 
tic ports as well as for the railroads 
that must eventually reach into the 
heart of Darkest Africa. Are we not 
justified in predicting that this will 
eventually become one of the trade 
centers of the world? 
3. Similar transformations may be 
expected in the region between Tunis 
and Egypt. The Italians already have 
under way plans for the digging of 
wells which will tap the reservoirs of 
water underlying the surface of the 
Sahara. This was once a prosperous 
portion of the Roman Empire. 

4. British East Africa has advanced 
to the point of floating loans for the 
purpose of developing harbors and con- 
tinuing its railroads so as to link up 
the great lakes and the upper Nile, as 
previously planned by Cecil Rhodes. 
5. Tanganyika Territory is building 
a bridge across the Zambezi, to be the 
largest in Africa, to make possible 
railroad connections with the interior, 
and the Cape-to-Cairo trunk line. The 
ramifications of these roads will open 
up a vast territory. What are its re- 
sources? 

Read the current magazines 
other evidences of progress. 
Aside from the interest of European 
nations in the progress of Africa, and 
aside from the known ability of the 
nations which have controlling inter- 
ests there, let us remember that— 

1. Rapid advance in the control of 
nature by man has been made in the 
last few years. Cite as proof of this 
some of the sections of the world that 


for 
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new film writers. 





PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION SEARCHES 
FOR SCREEN WRITERS THROUGH 
NOVEL CREATIVE TEST 


Critical Shortage of Stories can be met only by discovering 


World’s leading photoplay clearing 


house invites you to take free examination at home. 


HE motion picture industry 

faces its supreme crisis. 

With its acting personnel at 
the artistic peak, its apparatus 
close to mechanical perfection, 
the fourth greatest industry in the 
United States acutely lacks the 
one thing it must have to go on— 
original stories. 

Literature and the drama have 
virtually been exhausted. The 
public has demonstrated at the 
box office that it wants good, ori- 
ginal human interest stories, not 
“warmed over” novels and plays. 
Professional novelists and fiction 
writers have definitely failed in 
the motion picture field.* Hun- 
dreds tried—a handful succeeded. 
They are trained for expression 
on the printed page, not upon the 
screen—two widely different arts 
rarely combined in the talents of a 
single writer. 

But excellent original stories 
are being written for the screen, 
and sold to producers at from $500 
to $2,000 each, by 


Everyday People, Trained in the 
Scenario Technique 


Not just everybody—only those 
gifted with creative imagination 
and trained in the language of the 
studios. The unimaginative, un- 
original person can never sell a 
scenario, no matter how well he 
masters the screen writers’ tech- 
nique; and the gifted story teller 
may as well write his idea in 
Chinese as to prepare it without 
the technique. But how can you 
know whether you possess crea- 
tive imagination? Should you ac- 
quire the technique, and attempt 
to enter this fascinating and hand- 
somely paid profession? 


First, there is no way to endow 
you with natural ability. Either 
you have it, or you have not. But 
if you possess creative talent, the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
can, by its novel psychological 
home test, discover it. Then, if 
you so elect, the Corporation can 
train you to think in terms of the 


| studto; to write your story so the 


director can see its action as he 
reads. 


Send for the Free Van Loan Ques- 
tionnaire 

By this scientifically exact 
series of psychological test ques- 
tions and problems, the degree of 
natural aptitude which you may 
possess can be accurately deter- 
mined. It resembles the vocation- 
al tests employed by the United 
States Army, and an evening with 
this novel device for self-examina- 
tion is highly fascinating as well 
as useful. It was prepared by H. 
H. Van Loan, the celebrated photo- 
playwright, and Prof. Matcolm 
MacLean, formerly of Northwest- 
ern University. Through this 
test, many successful photoplay- 
wrights were encouiaged to enter 
their profession. It is a simple 
test applied in your own home. 
Its record is held confidential by 
the Corporation. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion offers you this free test be- 
cause 


Scores of Screen Stories are need- 
ed by producers 

Scores of good stories could be 
sold at once, if they were avail- 
able. The Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration exists, first of all, to sell 
photoplays to producers. its Edu- 
cational Department was organ- 
ized for one purpose, and one only 
—to develop screen writers whose 
stories it can sell. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion is finding these story tellers 
in homes and offices all over the 
land. 

You are invited to try: 
coupon 

The whole purpose of this ad- 
vertisement is to invite readers of 
Normal Instructor to take the Van 
Loan questionnaire test. If you 
have read this page up to this 
point, your interest is sufficient to 
warrant addressing the invitation 
to you directly. In all sincerity, 
and with the interests of the mo- 
tion picture industry at heart, the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation ex- 
tends you its cordial invitation to 
try. Who can tell what the re- 
ward may be in your case? 

For your convenience, the coupon 
is printed on this page. The question- 
naire is free, and your request for it 
incurs no obligation upon you. 


clip the 


124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 


questionnaire. } will answer Name wsseees 
the qnestions in +t and return 
it to you tor analysis. If t pass 
the test, l am to receive fur- Address «++++ 
ther information about your 


Course and Service. 
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are great rather because of the energy 











The Very Book You Have Been Wanting— 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 


HIS is a unique collection of poems. For several years there has been published in 

“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” a department of ‘“‘Poems Our Readers Have Asked 

For.” This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of teachers have requested the 
publication of desired poems. This book contains which have 
been most frequently asked for. 

“Poems Teachers Ask For” includes a large number of the required poems in state courses 
of study, together with others well adapted for memory work, character study and special 
day exercises in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly appreciate the convenience of this compact and compre- 
hensive arrangement of the choicest and most required poems, as well as the saving of time 
and money accomplished by securing them in one volume rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the Poems Included 


over two hundred of those 


Abou Ben Adhem First Settler's Story, | L’Envoi Psalm of Wife, A 
American Flag, The The Lips That Touch Liq- Raggedy Man, The 
Asleep at the Switch | First Snow-fall, The vor, The Recessional, The 
Rarbara Frietchie Fiag Goes By, The Little Boy Blue Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Saretoot Boy, The Give Us Men Lost Chord, The | Robert of Lincoln 
breathes There the Man | Gradatim Mandalay | Rock Me to Sleep 
Building of the Ship | House by the Side of | Moo Cow Moo, The | Seein’ Things 
Chambered Nautilus, The | the Road, The | Nobility Seven Times One 
Character of the Hap-| How He Saved St O Captain! My Captain, Sister and I 

ps Varrior | Michael's | October's Bright Blue! Song of the Shirt 
Charge of the Light! If Weather Sweet and Low 

brigade | Incident of the French | Old) Clock — on the Teacher's Dream, The 
Children’s Hour Camp Stairs, The | Thanatopsis 
Christ in Flanders In Flanders Vields Opportunity ! Village Blacksmith, 
Christmas Everywhere | Jy School-Days Order for a Picture, | The 
College Oil “oo June . ‘ An san , Visit — St. Nich- 
Crossing the Bar - — | Over the ill to the olas, / 
Curfew Must Not Ring eager Belle Poorhouse We Are Seven 

Tonight ee eis Owl and the Pussy Cat, | When the Cows Come 
Darius Green and His | !nding of the Pilgrims The j ome 

‘ying Machine } Lasca_ p a Paul Revere’s Ride | Where the West Begins 
Day Well Spent, A | Leak in the Dike, The! Perfect Day, A | Wonderful World, The 
Driving Home the Cows | Legend of Bregenz, A! Planting of the Apple- | Woodman, Spare that 
Each in Ilis Own | Legend of the Organ Tree | Tree 

ongue Builder, The Poorhouse Nan j Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


“Poems Teachers Ask For’ contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on a good 
grade of paper and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 














Instructor Poster Patterns-- Books I and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large-Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Alike in the Two Books 


The making of posters possesses great educational 
value and is always a source of enjoyment to chil- 


















iy wr icatg ai dren, Most teachers are familiar with the very 

: aha aga attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 

i THE INSTRUCTOR i have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
ne vith Primary Plans. To supply the large demand for ad- 
"POSTER PATTERNS || ditional copies of these patterns we have published 
Ha irs them in two books under the title of the Instruc= 
ae a eee / tor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
i y) large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and 


all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
The following are the patterns in each book : 


BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s 
4 Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 
| Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple 
Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK Il—The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hiawatha, Boy and 
Dogs, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Had a 
Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Little Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, A Dillar, a Dollar, Old Woman, To Market, Three Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot. 

Thereis a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also contains 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 


Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Seventeen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 
The purpose of this book is to teach children interesting 


and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of fifteen countries are reproduced in their 


ces 























true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored 
By the time these 


| LITTLE CITIZENS | 


by the pupils to match the originals. 





outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- ¥ 

tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be : and $ 
forgotten, The book alsocontains seventeen full page draw- fj THEIR FLAGS 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 4 

nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. These draw- _— 





ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags’? was prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book, In addition to furn!shing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. . 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 

PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 

With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


are great rather because of the energy 
and initiative of their people than be- 
cause of natural advantages. 

2. Even trépical lands may become 
the home of thrift and progress when 
highlands offer opportunities of a ver- 
tical climate. 

3. Modern science and invention can 
do much in the clearing of marshes 
and jungles, in the prevention of dis- 
ease and the killing of poisonous rep- 
tiles and insects and dangerous beasts. 

4. Modern science and invention can 
even build railroads, telegraph and tel- 
ephone lines, across deserts and around 
falls and rapids in rivers; can lead wa- 
ter to great stretches of otherwise 
waste land. 

5. Study some good commercial map 
of the world. Note the direct lines of 
steamship connection, through the Pan- 
ama Canal, to South American ports, 
North American ports, etc. Note the 
cable connections, the wireless stations 
—all connecting Africa with the world 
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of men whose watchword is “Onward!” 
hat resources has Africa that 

would justify civilized man in further 

exerting himself in her behalf? 

1. The rubber, teak, ebony and seem. 
ingly limitless supply of cabinet woods 
and other forest products of Centra] 
Africa. 

2. The cotton of Egypt and the woo] 
of South Africa. 

3. The fruits of northern and south. 
ern Africa. 

4. The coal, gold, and diamonds of 
South Africa. 

5. The recently discovered tin and 
coal of Nigeria, phosphate deposits of 
Tunis, and mineral oil of Somaliland, 
Egypt and northern Sudan. 

6. The almost unlimited possibilities 
for manufacture. 

Communication with the interior 
will mean ‘increased trade and associ- 
ation with civilized peoples, and these 
in turn will mean new ideas, new liv. 
ing conditions—growth, progress. 





Practical Exercises i 


n Rural Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 37) 


How many more pounds of milk were 
produced from 100 pounds of dry mat- 
ter in the silage rations than in the 
rations containing fodder corn? 

In an extended trial with six cows 





of hay, and rating silage at $3 per ton, 
how much would your father gain per 
day per cow by substituting silage for 
one-third of the hay that he usually 
feeds? ; 


SUMMARY OF THE HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW CENSUS 














No. of | Yearly Feed Gross | Net Ree'd for 
es ie fat Cost satan. | 4etuen $1.00 worth 
yield | of feed 
Type of Cow | | | 
Gocd dairy type 9365 | 189.0 | $51.33 | $17.38 | $1.51 
Lacking dairy type 8104 138.2 | 34.04 2.03 1.06 
Value of Silage | | | 
Herds fed silage 6689 181.8 | 34.98 | 48.48 | 13.50 1.39 
Herds not fed silage 21759 | 151.2 32.95 | 39.41 | 6.46 1.20 
i 
Value of good stables | | | 
Herds in good stables 9506 180.0 34.53 48.65 | 14.12 1.41 
Herds in poor stables 3775 | 130.0 32.53 32.76 0.23 | 1.01 
| | | 
Value of Dairy Literature | 
Owners read dairy papers 6202 185.0 34.78 49.32 14.54 1.42 
Owners read no dairy papers 9122 | 136.7, | 35.00 36.85 1.85 | 1.05 
| 
| | 
Good and Poor Producers 4 | | 
Most profitable herds 3848 234.0 | 33.66 59.84 26.18 | 1.78 
Least profitable herds 3459 | 102.2 | 33.76 40.46 6.70 | 0.80 











it was found that when 3.5 pounds of | 
corn silage were substituted for one | 
pound of mixed timothy, red top, and 
clover hay, the milk yield was increas- 
ed seven per cent. At the present price 


Make a set of arithmetic problems 
based on the data in the cow census 
table, compiled in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Bulletin 164. 





A Creed of Americanism for Public-School Boys 


By William 


B pene are many reasons why I 
should be proud of my native land 
and loyal to it and its institutions. 

My native land, the United States of 
America, was the first to declare that 
all men have inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Carrying out this declaration, the 
United States has a form of govern- 
ment in which we are all equal before 
the law. There is no position in the 
government to which any of us may 
not attain. Poor boys have attained 
the Presidency of the United States, a 
greater honor than the throne held by 
any European monarch. 

By the union of states our govern- 
ment gives each of us a greater range 
of civilized country to travel in than 
any other nation in history. I, a citi- 
zen of New Jersey, have equal rights 
in California with any citizen of ‘that 
state, and my life is as safe in Cali- 
fornia as it is in New Jersey. 

My country gives me the right to 
think, speak and write my thoughts, 
and try to persuade my fellow-citizens 
to think as I do, provided that I do not 
incite them to violent action, and do 
not interfere with the liberty of any 
other citizen. 

My country permits me to worship 
God according to the dictates of my 
conscience, and permits no union of 
church and government, nor any favors 
to any form of relicious belief. 





H. Ketler 


My country with its public schools, 
enables me to learn the thoughts and 
understand the achievements of the 
great and wise men of all ages. This 
public school places the poor boy ona 
level with the rich boy and enables the 
attentive and studious boy to win the 
honors regardless of the wealth of his 
parents. 

My country has a greater variety of 
climate than any other civilized coun- 
try on earth, and by the freedom and 
ease with which I may go from one 
section to another I may quickly find 
the climate adapted to my particular 
state of health. 

My country is favored with much 
natural beauty and grandeur, inciting 
me to reverence for the God who 
spread all this wonderful picture land 
before me. 

My country raises every plant and 
every beast needed in any way to sus- 
tain my life and provide for my com 
fort. 

My country has become a_ beacon 
light to all the other peoples of the 
earth, summoning them to leave the 
darkness of ignorance and dwell in the 
glorious light of liberty. 

So again I pledge allegiance to you. 
the flag of my native land, beautiful 
banner of the brave and the free, and! 
thank God, who gave me life, that I 
am able to say, I am an American. 
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You can go to Europe Free 
of expense, under our plan 


ALL you need do to obtain this 10,000 mile 
+4 /,ee trip is to act as an organizer of a party 
of 15 or more persons with complete bookings 
through Gates Tours. 

Our plan is perfectly simple and’ entails 
only the booking of the party of 15 or more 
through Gates Tours. If through your efforts 
fifteen of your friends take a Gates Tour, we will 
give you a tour absolutely free of charge. 
Our regular organigation takes care of all the 
work, both here and abroad, of making steam- 
ship, railroad and hotel reservations, supplying 
guides, ete. 

Gates Tours provide European travel at 
exceptionally moderate cost from $395 up, rang- 
ing from 30 to 90 days. 

Why not organize a party of friends and 
go along with them Free? Write us today 
if you are interested in working your district. 


All Gates Tours include without extra cost Paris, 
the Argonne and the other American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


World Travel at “Moderate Rates” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London ° Paris + Rome 


= 
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Deafness 


Se, Perfect hearing is now being re- 
e=aw Stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
“« Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
& Whoily_ or Partially Destroyed 
¥%& Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’? require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. t, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
485 Inter-Southern Bldg. ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 












gO - 
Guaranteed Fresh Tested Seeds. 
1 Big Yielding Sorts, Full of Life! 
PAKRO Seeds are the purest, strong 
est, freshest and most rigidly tested 
we: \) seeds money can buy. Absolute satis- 
== J faction—or money refunded. Tonew 
customers we wi!! mail three 10-cent pack- 
ets cf earliest vegetables, Radish, Lettuce and Tomato 
for10cents. Write today for PAKRO Garden Annual 
in four colors—a wonderful guide to better gardens—free. 


AMERICAN SEED & SEEDTAPE CO., 64 Main St., Madison, N. J. 
TURE MACHINE 


f\, FREE 


This genuine New Model 
American made Moving Pic- 
ture machine with film--ALL 
GIVEN for selling 20 pcekgs. 
Bluine at 15c. apckg. Write 
for them. We send them 

ostpaid. When sold return 
F -00 and we send machine, 





Im and extra premium free 
of set of admission tickets. 
postage prepaid. 

BLUINE MFG. CO., 
695 Mill St., 
Concord Junction, Mass. 








How to Get Rid of Moles 


) A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M., D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
KODA way, but the most reliable. 

Our quality work insures 


best Prints from every negative. Get Particulars 
MO List of Prizes, Or send Trial Order. 
OEN PHOTO SERVICE, 13-B, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method j i 

] dis the only way to prevent the hair from 

Woring axain. Easy, patnioas. cecaieae NoScars. Booklet free. 

DIM ‘ay, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
-MAHLER, 42-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 

















FINISHING. Not the cheap 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Motion Versus Progress 

The question, “Whither  goest 
thou?” is one of the most stupendous 
and momentous questions which can 
‘be asked of the teacher in connection 
with each school exercise. She may 
merely be going toward the end of the 
recitation period, in which case what 
the pupils are doing can have no vital 
relation to their future. Or she may 
be trying to reach the close of the day, 
or Friday afternoon, or the end of the 
term. That’s. exactly what the day 
laborer is striving to do. He has sight 
but lacks vision and, hence, sees not 
beyond pay-day. He has no big pur- 
pose far ahead to lure him on. He is 
listening for the clock to strike or the 
bell to ring as a signal to him to lay 
down his tools. He works eight hours 
a day for so much pay and nothing be- 
yond that concerns him. 

So with the teacher who is not movy- 
ing toward some worthy objective and 
is looking upon every phase and activ- 
ity of school as a means to that end. 
Arithmetic, in and of itself, is of small 
moment but as a means it is of prodi- 
gious consequence. It can be made to 
generate industry, self-reliance, per- 
severance, pluck, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility and all these enter funda- 
mentally into character. Hence it is 
important to inquire whether the 
teacher is teaching arithmetic merely 
for the sake of arithmetic or whether 
she is striving to develop character by 
means of arithmetic. Physiology, hy- 
giene, physical training—these are not 
goals at all. Health is the goal and 
these the means. If the teacher says 
she is teaching physiology we have full 
warrant for the judgment that she is in 
poor business. But if she says she is 
teaching health by means of physiology 
we extol her purpose and applaud her 
efforts. If she has vision she is peer- 
ing into the future and seeing a race 
of people who are physically fit and 
sound and her every activity tends to 
make this dream come true. She is not 
headed toward Friday evening but 
toward the end of the rainbow—nor 
does she ever mention the examination 
as her goal of endeavor but will tell 
you frankly that she is doing her part 
toward producing a race of people who 
are sound in body.—North American 
Teacher. 





The Lazy Boy 


The parents of a small boy were 
greatly disturbed by a teacher’s report 
to the effect that their son was the 
laziest boy in school. 

“He is so lazy,” the teacher declar- 
ed, “that whenever I ask him to read 
he becomes sleepy in a few minutes.” 

Scolding and whippings proving of 
no avail, the boy was taken to the 
family physician. The latter, to the 
parents’ surprise, passed him on to a 
specialist, who found him much in 
need of glasses. As soon as he began 
to wear these he kept up easily with his 
class and no more complaints were 
heard of his laziness. 

How many misfit men are in this 
world to-day who in their boyhood days 
were called “lazy,” whose parents have 
committed a crime against. them and 
against society. Don’t call your boy or 
girl lazy until you KNOW that their 
eyesight is as well taken care of as the 
rest of their little bodies.—Eye Sight 
Conservation Council of America. 





For Better Literature 


This is the way they do it in Ger- 
many. According to a dispatch from 
Berlin forty thousand volumes of de- 
tective “wild west” and Indian stories, 
which had been put in circulation there 
since the Revolution, were piled up and 
burned under the supervision of the 
Association for the Protection of Ger- 
man Youths. Recently the association 
has carried on an extensive speech- 
making campaign against such litera- 
The books burned were turned 
in by boys who had purchased them. 
The association has given the boys in 
exchange classical works and other 
good reading matter. 


The empty vessel makes the greatest 





sound.—Shakespeare. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Health Protection in 
the school is a moral 
as well as economic 
obligation which your 
city assumes. 




















Sanitary equipment in | 
the lavatories is, of 
course, vital. 

This folder explains it. 


A. P. W. Paper Co., 


Department D, 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Your guarantee that DOC Re OR oe 
ONLIWON Protected 
Toilet Paper System 
has won the confidence 
of millions, 
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~~ MAKE THESE 


i aie \ and 
MAKE MONEY 


at home in spare time 


H\ LEARN the fascinating Art af 
i PARCHMENT SHADE 


| /7AKING- dnd DECORATING 
Pee alsoVEN-YAN BEAD MAKING 
Bead Making : 


Yes, we teach you by mail in your own home every 
detail of these fascinating arts. You will learn so quick- 

‘ i t almost from the very start, your cre- 

Fr ly and so easily tha n , 

ce . 0 ations will command a good price and give you a lot of 
o t t en- 
polling bebre thie Spee- 
ial Offer expires, we will 


pleasure, 
send, Free and Prepaid Our Parchment Shade Making and Decorating Course 
a complete Bead. Making teaches you how to shape, design and decorate wonder ul parch- 
Outfit, including all ment shades of all kinds. No previous experience necessary. 
— Our Bead Making Course makes you expert in creat- 
ing the most exquisit, beautifully colored beads you eversaw— ade 
Decorating beads, jet, amber, coral and Parisian beads—the famous Ven-Yan 
Outfit Free 


ads of many tints and colors, 
Under this offer we also g { 5 D Cc Y 
give every one our a a or ou 


ee ets It’s a fact. You can make $15 a day, and even more in 
atng Outfit. this delightful work. The demand for beads and parchment shades 
We send you this is tremendous. We teach you every detail of the business at very 
splendid Outfit FREE the small cost, and furthermore, we furnish you, absolutely free, a 
day that y ou enroll. complete Bead Making Outfit and acomplete Parchment Shade 
Send Coupon or write to- Decorating Outfit. 
day for full particulars ? , 
Free Booklet. Whether you desire to make beautiful beads and 
shades for pleasure or for profit, by all means send coupon below or 
write us today for our Special Low Tuition Offer and FREEbooklet, 


e 
Mail coupon Today®® 
'The pictures and wording of this FREE 
booklet will show you in detail how quickly 
and easily you canlearn to make 
beautifully decorated shades and 
brilliantly colored beads. 

Simply fill in the coupon 
below or send your name and 
address ina letteroron a post 
card, We will atonce send 
you the FREE booklet together 
with full particulars of our Spe 
cial Free Outfit Offer. Send 
Coupon or write today sure. 


HOME INSTITUTE —. 2 OER Re PERE OEE | 
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SOSA CITA DR, 
Free Coupon 


4 
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Home Institute of Trades 
Dept. 2023, Houseman Bidg. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without cost or obli- 
gation, your Free booklet and Special 
Offer on Bead Making and Parchment 
4 Shade Decorating, 


of TRADES iding 
x ‘ fu im 
BRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 





Supplementary Readers and Classics {or All Grades 
~ 350 Books (p.:.Fcvs.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—I2 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared forschool use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles edch year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 
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Reynard the Fox 


Retold by Sune 20 Best 





F. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DaNSvnLe tO 























FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
"6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
“27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 
*28 More Fables from Alsop 
“29 Indian Myths—Bush 
140 Nursery Tales— 7ayloy 
“288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
*220 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
i Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*20 Story of a Sunbeam—Milles 
“31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader—Favron 
*228 First Term Primer—AMaguise 
*220 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faron 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave ‘Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*24 Stories from Grimm—/7Zay/lop 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aeites 
*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—Aezle, 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownic 
Nature and industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
*so Wings and Stings—//alijax 
*41 Story of Wool—Afayne 
“42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story of the Mayflower—AMcCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aezter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Chiidren—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 
*3208 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sesé 
*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aecites 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezster 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Rezter 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—A/avne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part I. 


and 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Teaand 
the Teacup—Kirby 
*125 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—JfcCabe 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 





*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
*5; Story of Columbus—McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s9 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*6o Children of the Northland 
“64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AfcCabe 
*69 Stories of thé Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCade 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farzs 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andinu Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 a0e 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
“167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cvanston 
Literature 


*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Piant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—M/c Fee 
*iS1 Stories of the Stars—Mc Fee 
*205 Kyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Rezier 
*c6 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
+79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Reiter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Joues, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*8g Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*91 Story of Eugene Field—McCase 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
"207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged}— 
Kingsley 
“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvrol/ 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story -Lessons inEveryday Maun- 
ners—Baile 

*312 Legends 
Bailey 


rom Mauy Lands— 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 
at 84 cents per 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*401 Adventures of  Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number — 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Arown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rerler 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coifee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
*263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCade 
*g9 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada— McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc Fee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return. 














112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—A/cBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewts 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Aush 
#234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Fazon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*1og Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


Goiden River 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1. 
hundred, prepaid. Order by number, specifying limp cloth binding. 


Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 

*168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Ha/dlock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Gri fis 
*267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—/rerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—Mears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Ga/lbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*s4o Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*10 The Snow Image—Hawthornue 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/ruing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Srown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
#25 The’ Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne t 
#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child's Dream of a Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readiugs 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature : 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 

*15 Snowbound—Wazittier + 

#20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 


and 





the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
9 Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


It contains, in addition to many 


Each book has 32 or more ; 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, : 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 


following list are supplied also in limp cloth = —_ 
per dozen or $12.00 per 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennysou—Aallock 

*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Gramrs 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lrving 

196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
III—Grammar—Faxon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the [liad — Church 
(Cond.) 


*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) 

*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Con 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper)— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 

: Dickens)—Heitlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig | 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from  Shakes- 
peare —Part IlI— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream | 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W1/son 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson | 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson + 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer t 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
“142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI ¢ 
“143 Building of the Ship and Other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*15so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster t 
*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—BSyvon + | 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II 
155 Rhoecus aud Other Poeims— 
Lowell 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t ; 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
hy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t i 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scolt? 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from Scott) 
Myers — (Double Number — 12¢ 
paper, 18c limp cloth) 


+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or expian- 
atory notes. 
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THE PASSION PLAY 


Comprehensive all-expense tours 
at Moderate Prices. 


Send for booklet B-8 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


506 Fifth Avenue, is 


EUROPE 
1922 





New York City 




















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
Medicai Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for *‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 





imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 














isa mine of information, ‘Send 4% cents an 
Pathfinder on probation 23 weeks. The 15 cents. does not repay 
hy but we are glad to invest in new friends. Address : 

Pathfinder, 711 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


What 15¢ Will Bring You 


Only 15 centsgives you the Pathfi 
bo pe on + po = i ey is a aeheer 3 From th 
illustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
tion's center for people everywhere; an inde- Nation's s 
pendent home paper that tells the story ofthe CS. ita 
world's news in an interesting, understandable ap 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1 a year. pr tal 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 


estion Box answers oa and 
we will send the 





Months can eee earn money for the 


payments. buy a RAN 
bill epee at Aes, Factory to Rider | prises 
Delivered FREE, express prepaid, for 
TRIAL. Terms to suit—cash or easy 
wheels, horn: 


SEY eis ees, OS 
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Parents often ad- ff 
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WE HAVE LIVED BEFORE. 
REINCARNATION EXPLAINED 


BOOKLET 25 CENTS (Money Order Only) Postpaid. 
CE. ¢. E. BENDER, Box 225, MASSILLON, OHIO 





WOULD MONEY HELP? 


As representative of PRISCILLA FABRICS, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, ete. you can 
have all the money you need, Write for 
‘of beautiful samples and profitable offer today. 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., 105 Fitzcharles Bidg., Trenton, N.J. 





for selling 10 pekgs. Bluine at 15¢ a feet Rifle 
'y way. When sold r 
$ 50 and we will Bend drifle all postage p' 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 715 Mill St., Convene JSct,, Masse 
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Wigs, Make-up Materials, 
Wax Noses, Amateur Plays for Lodges, 
Churches and Schools. Catalogue for 10 
N, Trademore Co., Toledo, Ohio 





$25-$300 
Write Photoplays: pe 
Experience unnecessary; com- 
peteotin Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 








| Song Writers S*2i.isne.f" 


RAY bacon D150, 4040 Dickens Ave. CHICAGO. 


ave best proposition. 











WRITE HAVE YOU A_ SONG- 
age Syd or Photoplay 


Submit Mss. at 


once to Music Sales Ca., Dept. iol. : St. Louis, Mo. 
(ee 








re Time. Supply Names for Fountain 
n Offer. Apen Scott, Cohoes, N.Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What are some of the longest bridges in the 
world and how long are they ?—-Illinois. 

The Maintenon Aqueduct bridge in 
France is 16,367 feet long. The bridge 
crossing the Tay at Dundee, Scotland, 
is 10,612 feet long. The longest via- 
duct bridge is at Lethbridge, Canada. 
This has a length of 5,327 feet. The 
a cantilever steel construction 


id y iver |r. 
bridge crosses the St. Lawrence River | ficialh Formerly the land was held in 


at Quebec, Canada. This has a length 
of 1,800 feet and represents one of the 
important engineering feats in bridge 
construction. The Hell Gate arch 
bridge in New York City, having long 
approaches and a 1,000-foot span, is 
the heaviest bridge in the world and 
has sufficient strength to support four 
railway tracks. 

In addressing two or more small boys, what 


is the plural form for the word ‘Master™ ?— 
Montana. 


The plural form is designated by 
adding the letter s, Masters. 
Where can one secure the play ‘Mother's 


Visiting’ which was published some years ago 
in The Normal Instructor ?—Subscriber. 


This play is included in “Little Plays 
and Exercises, Book II,” price 35 cents, 
published by the publishers of this 
magazine, 

Who are the judges of the United States Su- 
preme Court ?—Washington. 

Joseph McKenna, Oliver W. Holmes, 
William R. Day, Willis Van Devanter, 
Mahlon Pitney, James C. McReynolds, 
Louis D. Brandeis, John H. Clarke, 
and William H. Taft, chief justice. 

What benefit should one derive from a study 
of Milton ?—Iowa. 

The ordinary reader fails to appre- 
ciate Milton, for his works require 
careful study. His thoughts were 
deep and a study of his works gives 
one larger thought power. His mas- 
terful language is in itself a higher 
education in English. His construc- 
tion of sentences and phrases, his use 
of words, his superb verse and power- 
ful prose give the Miltonian student 
larger capacity for expression. His 
references to classical literature give 
one a closer touch with the best from 
the ancients. A careful study of Mil- 
ton gives one a. real appreciation of 
his works and at the same time an ap- 
preciation of the best in literature. 

1. What are the products of Asiatic Turkey? 
2. Tell something of the Persian Gulf pearl 
fisheries. 3. What are the methods of trans- 
portation in Persia and Asiatic Turkey ?-—Sub- 
scriber. 

1. The products of Asiatic Turkey 
include wheat, cotton, silk, mohair 
cloth, rugs, carpets, raisins, olives and 
olive oil, licorice, wine, copper utensils, 
marble, coal, salt and sponges. The 
raising of horses, goats, and camels 
occupies the attention of a great many 
people. There are few other domestic 
animals in the country. 2. Pearl fish- 
eries in the Persian Gulf are the most 
important and valuable in the world. 
The industry centers chiefly at Bah- 
rein and Lingah. 3. Transportation 
in both of these countries is very back- 
ward. The ancient caravans are still 
common. Pack animals are used ex- 
tensively. There are few roads suit- 
able for transportation by wagon, 
while railways have touched only a 
very limited area. There are but 
thirty-four miles of railways in Persia. 

1, How should a judge of a debate determine 
his decision? 2. Give some suitable propositions 
for debate.—Ohio. 

1. The judge should bear in mind 
that the burden of proof rests with the 
affirmative. The affirmative must make 
definite statements and prove them or 
lose the debate. Statements of the af- 
firmative must bear directly on the 
proposition to be of value. The nega- 
tive attempts to show that statements 
made by the affirmative have not been 
proved, or that these statements do not 
prove the general proposition. When 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| the negative can show that the affirma- | 


tive has failed to prove specific state- | 
'ments, or that these statements do not | 
prove the general proposition, then | 
the decision must be given to the neg- | 
ative. When the affirmative presents 
argument which the negative cannot 
or does not refute, the decision must be 
given to the affirmative. 2. The fol- 
lowing are suitable propositions for 
debate: Resolved, that disarmament 
of the nations would be to the best in- 
terests of the world; Resolved, that 
advertising is an economic saving; Re- 
solved, that the closed shop should be 
universally adopted; Resolved, that 
Japan should be given opportunity for 
legitimate expansion. 

What has England done in recent years for 








the benefit of the people of Ireland ?—Indiana. 

The land acts passed by the imperial 
government, establishing a new system 
f land tenure, have been very bene- 


large estates and rents were high. 
The land acts provided for the com- 
pulsory sale of these estates to resi- 
dent farmers whenever the farmers 
wished to purchase their homes. Ex- 
orbitant sale prices were not permit- 
ted. The government advanced the 
purchase money and gave the farmer 
favorable terms. One act provided 
for fifty-eight annual payments. Small 
payments and low interest generally 
result in a smaller outlay each year 
than was formerly paid as rent. The 
land acts have tended to stabilize the 
farming class and make the country 
more prosperous. The imperial gov- 
ernment has also established higher in- 
stitutions of learning and _ instituted 
some tax reforms. The recent recogni- 
tion of the “Irish Free State” is re- | 
garded generally as a most important | 
step in the promotion of Ireland’s in- | 
terests. | 





By Florence M. Thomas 


Ten minutes daily given to the mul- 
tiplication tables will almost prove the 
royal road to arithmetic knowledge. 

After finishing class drill on the 
tables, try this plan: 

Write each multiplication table plain- 
ly in ink on one side only of a corre- 
spondence card. Keep these cards | 
with the library books where they are 
accessible to pupils, and allow pupils 
to take the cards before school, or in 
school when other work is finished. 
Call the first eight tables the corre- 
sponding grades in school (i. e., table 
of fours, “fourth grade,” etc.); the 
tables from nine to twelve are the cor- 
responding years of high school. 

At the beginning of the half-hour 
period for oral arithmetic, take ten 
minutes each day to drill on tables. 

First go through the entire class, 
letting each child start with the naught 
table and continue until he hesitates 
or makes a mistake. For instance, if 
he misses 6x9, he sits down and writes 
6x9 equals 54 ten times, and the teach- 
er writes his name on the back of the 
card containing the table of sixes. He 
is then said to be in the sixth grade. 

The cards furnish a means of ready 
reference for both teacher and pupil 
as regards the work of the individual. 

When all the pupils have _ been 
“graded” the teacher begins with the 
lowest grade in which any pupils are 
found, and starting with that table 
each tries as before until he misses. 
If a pupil succeeds this time in saying 
the table of sixes correctly, but misses 
in the sevens, the teacher draws a line 
through his name on the six card and 
writes it on the seven card instead, 
and the pupil corrects his mistake ten ! 
times on paper, as before. 

As an extra incentive the teacher 
may buy six or eight inexpensive nurs- 
ery rhyme booklets or other childish 
treasures to be given as prizes to the 
first “graduates.” This furnishes an 
extra incentive, and the children often 
spend part of the noon hour drilling | 
each other. 

Since I have tried this plan, long 
division, short division, factoring, re- 
duction of denominate numbers and 
multiplication by four figures seem to | 
hold fewer terrors than before, and I | 


| 














wonder how I managed without it. 














“That Old 
Sweetheart 
of Mine” 


“Tecan see the pink sunbonnet and the little 
che cke re d dress 
She wore when I first kissed her and she 


answered the caress 

With the written declaration that, ‘as surely 
as the vine 

Grew round the stump,’ she loved me — that 


old swectheart of mine,” 


T’S James Whitcomb Riley, of 
course. No other American poet 
ever touched simple human ex- 

perience with the same wonderful sym- 
pathy and charm. He wrote a verse 
for every mood; he stirs every kindly 
emotion with his deeply sincere humor 
and pathos. 

A little book containing five of 

Riley’s most popular poems, one of his 


Multiplication Table Device best’ humorous stories, and a_ brief 


sketch of his life and works has been 
ed. It is offered without obliga- 








ition to adult lovers of good literature 
to promote a wider knowledge of the 


Memorial Edition of 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


More than 1000 masterpieces 

at a few cents apiece 

lor years there has been an insis- 
tent demand for all of Riley in one 
| fine, popular priced set. That demand 
| can now be satisfied. 

All his poems, all his short stories 
—the masterpieces that have caused 
the schools of his native state to have 
a Riley Day once a year—these are 
in these ten beautifully bound and 
illustrated volumes. 

Every cultured home should at least 
know something about Riley and his 
work. Without obligating yourself, 
send for 


‘*Poems and Stories Every 
Home Should Know’”’ 


Five Riley poems that will live for- 
ever, and poems and stories that every 
American should know are printed 
in this little book; with beautiful 
illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Foon a] | 
Christy, an appre- || POEMS «ad ‘ 
pre of Riley’s ||, EVERY HOME 
humor by Mark || SHOULD KNOW 
Twain and the _TROU THE WORKS OF 
high lights of rey, 
tiley’s life. 

No obligation— 
but you must act 
now—today. Fill 
in the coupon; the 
book will come to 
you at once by 
mail. 














P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, 


| New York City. 


Send me, please, free and hy mail, the little 
hook of Riley—his poems and his life. 


Dn c<réecnewes 


DO we ccwced Wie 6essbbcksodeiginenesaneonaee 


COGGAIOE <4 6.6 6 dc bb de cecdcccdcdecctsdacesaeees 

N.D.-3-22 

The Publishers cannot undertake to send this 
book free to children 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 























Complete Set of 3 Volumes in ran a Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








a souahers of All Grades. By 
very ay ans G. PETTICREW and 
EL NELLIE McCABE., 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages, They tell what to do, how to do, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is “‘ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
— Stories— Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 





ucation,”’ 


Government, 


Seeley’s Question Boo 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- 
“Foundations of Education,”’ 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,’ 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civi 
Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published, € SEC 
phase of each subject. H 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


Eoomaces Especially for 
Teachers, by I 


SEELEY, Professor of 








etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 


Civil 


This invaluable feature is found in no 





D. By Questions covering every 
IRD. By answers to all these questions, 





$3.00. 
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No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory. Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Ch ter of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 








Practical Selections 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 


of study being represented, It contains: Practical 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, . elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, [| , 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- <Teusy ot ented 
ard Peunary Plans 


days, used in the schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’”’ ever collected in one ) 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study al 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- , j 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Ys 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic ’ 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, 
cents, postpaid. ‘With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 





Compiled and Edited by 
GRACE B. FAXON 

















PRICE, 65 
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Compiled and Edited by 


The School Year GRACE B. FAXON. 


This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus “Home” is the topic 
chosen for the first school month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the loonie ofsuch a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Testsand Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it isequally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
throughout are valuable exponents of ideas for work, etc. 

256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper nadie splendidly bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 

















COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s aggpeamamaal wonees $2.50 


Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments... 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How # Did It’? (See description on page 74). oe 2.00 
Every Day Plans, "thy Soeley's Question Book Srndd *SHOw @ Did WEP? oo... ccc esseseeseeees 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year... 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments............1..+++00000:0000e0 sees . Sas 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... .. 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How I Did It’’........... 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and PracticalSelections 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 





















Just for Fun 


Rastus (after a visit to the doctor) 
—Dat doctah sure am a funny man. 
His Wife—How come? Rastus—Made 
me swallow two cartridges filled wiv 
powdah, and then tell me I shouldn’t 
smoke. As if Ah would! 


“Shay, offisher, wheresh th’ corner?” 
“You’re standing on it.” “’S no won- 
der I couldn’t find it!’ 


“Gimme three cigars.” “Strong or 
mild?” “Gimme the strong wans. The 
weak wans break in me pocket.” 


“Repair work has cost me more than 
the original machine,’ stormed thé 
physician. “Repair work. does pay 
better,” said the automobile man. “You 
ee it so in your business, don’t you, 

oc? 


“Did you ever have a cold,” inquired 
the practical gentleman, “that you 
couldn’t get rid of?” “No,” answered 
the purist damsel, “if I ‘had had I 
would have it now.” 


“Do you really enjoy country life, 
old man?” “You bet I do.” “What do 
you do with yourself evenings?” “Oh, 
I come to town.” 


Magistrate (to witness)—The con- 
stable says you earn your living by 
street betting. Witness—I’ll lay ’im 
15 quid to ’arf a crown I never had a 
bet in my life. 


He—May I call you Revenge? She 
—Why? He—Because “revenge is 
sweet.” She—Certainly—if you let me 
call you Vengeance. He—And why 
should you call me Vengeance? She— 
Because “vengeance is mine.” 


Salesman—Shirt, sir? Will'you have 
a neglige or a stiff bosom? Customer— 
Neglige, I guess. The doctor said I 
must avoid starchy things. 


The Parson (about to improve the 
golden hour)—When a man reaches 
your age, Mr. Dodd, he cannot, in the 
nature of things, expect to live very 
much longer, and I— The Nonagena- 
rian—I dunno, parson. I be.stronger 
on my legs than I were when I started! 


A Dutchman, addressing his dog, 
said: “You vas only a dog, but I vish 
I vas you. Ven you go mit your bed in 
you shust turn around dree times and 
lay down; ven I go mit de bed in I 
have to lock up de blace and wind up 
de clock and put de cat out and ondress 
myself, and my frou vakes up and 
scolds, den de baby vakes up and cries 
and I haf to valk mit the house round, 
den may be ven I get myself to bed, it 
is time to get up again. Ven you get 
up you shust stretch yourself, dig your 
neck a leedle and you vas up. haf to 
light de fire, put on de keetle, scrap 
some mit my vife alretty an’ I get my- 
self breakfast. You play around all 
day and haf bienty of fun. I haf to 
work all day and haf blenty of 
drubble.”’ 


Mary had given repeated evidence of 
excellent hearing and a lively interest 
in whatever she heard. One day her 
aunt remarked that if a certain im- 
portant matter was discussed it would 
be necesary as a precautionary meas- 
ure to chloroform Mary. Unfortu- 
nately this remark was overheard by 
the little girl. Later in the day she 
said: “Aunt Carrie, I have been tell- 
ing the people of this town what you 
said and they think it would be per- 
fectly awful for you to chloroform me.” 


June, aged 6, loves the great out- 
doors. The birds in the trees, the blue 
of the sky and the green of the leaves 
attract her more than books. And so 
June has poor report cards. Every 
month it was the same, little b’s and 
big black C’s. Father and Mother 
scolded to no purpose. Finally Father 
had an inspiration. “June,” said Dad- 
dy, “if you have a big A on your report 
card next month I will give you a quar- 
ter.” “Will you, really, Daddy?” ex- 
claimed June. “Oh—oh—oh—my!” 
The month passed. Friday was promo- 
tion day and home came June with her 


report and a-smile of triumph. “There 
you are, Daddy!” she cried. “Four big 
A’s! One dollar, please.” And Dad- 
dy paid. 
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The Hope of the Future 


“The hope of our cause is in educa- 
tion. We do not like the prosecuting 
and the punishment side of the work. 
The teacher, the Band of Mercy organ- 
izer in the public schools, is preventing 
a hundred prosecutions in the future,” 
says Our Dumb Animals. “She is do- 
ing it also without engendering bitter. 
ness, without taking any money frorp 
violators: of the law or giving them a 
court record. It’s one thing to go into 
a field and cut out foul and noxious 
weeds, and another to. reap a golden 
harvest from-a well cultivated.and wel] 
seeded piece of ground. Give. us the 
children to train, let us teach them the 
claims of all life upon them for jus- 
tice and kindness, ‘and in-the years to 
come there will be little need. for pros- 
ecutions—the field will be yielding a 
bountiful crop of goodness where other- 
wise one would have to root up cruelty 
and crime.” 











MOTOR PRs 
' BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO -HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 











/ Healthy Skin and Hair 
It Pa Ss are a big asset in social or busi- 
@ ness life. We show very effect- 
ive, simple and safe method of home treatment, based 
on many years successful experience. If you want real 
results write today stating your case, enclosing 4 cents 
postage. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
De Boves ComPANY, SCRANTON, Pa. 


not spend Spring, Summer and @& 
y, Fall gathering butterflies, in- § 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinds ee See 








wateated Pr nd samp for say 
u rospectus. 
in insects, ept. 121, ‘Ocean Park, Calif. 





for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 

we 7 ners 7 daoe em 

ity Candy Factory’’ in your community ery: 

y aking opportunity unlimited. inithe er hats _ worien, 
fhing, Money ra : Free a Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N.J. 


APABLE LADIES 
AT ONCE—46 SRIONT VEAP demonstrate and 
$40.00 t 


y Ay td week. R. R. fare paid. 
ept. D, Omaha, Neb. 





sell dealers. 


GOODRICH DRUG co., 





bone finish air rife, Sell as 
lentho Nova salve at 25c 
Supply Co. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 


Tells how I made $30 a week 
F ree Booklet evenings home with a small mail 
order business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c. 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


DRAMATIZE YOUR HEALTH LESSONS! 
Complete Program 50 cents. Endorsed by U. S. Govern- 
ment. MINNIE SPEER BOONE, Caruthersville, Mo. 


WE PAY 836 A WEEK¢ and expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D5, Parsons, Kansas. 




















20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 


Typewriters ' PAYNE CO., Rosedale, Kansas 


Stamp Names on key checks. Make $19 a 100. Send 
25c for sample and instructions. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


smooth, strong, lasting, 10 seats $1.59 
Chair Splints postpaid. David Hardin, Hawesville, Ky. 


Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


e 
Writers=""' om. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 

















A New Volume in the Excelsior 
Literature Series (No. 69) 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


This edition of this story of adventure 
so widely used in schools has been 
prepared especially for school use. 
It has extended Biographical Introduction, 
ample Explanatory Notes, Questions for Study 
of the Text, Suggested Composition Subjects, 
and Chronological List of Author’s Works. 


Portrait of Author, Map and Illustrations from 
Photoplay of “Treasure Island.” 
In strong paper covers, 30c. 
In limp cloth covers, 36c. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bidg., Des Moines, !owa- 
Order from Nearest Point 
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HE teacher sits at the Miessner, looks over the 

top of this original small upright straight into 
the face of every youngster in the class—-and directs. 
She really leads—observing, correcting-—and every 
lesson is class progress. She can do this just because 
the Miessner is only 3 feet 7 inches 
high. 


So, we have a piano which allows 
every bit of the teacher’s instructing 
ability to get to the class—over the 
piano, And this, mind you, while 
the full, rich tone of the Miessner is 
awakening vocal response from every 


The teacher directs—over the piano 
—and every room can use the Miessner 





The Miessner is really portable. Two small boys 


can move it easily from one classroom into the next. 
Every room is the music room. 


10 days free trial---reduced price to schools 


Let us send you the Miessner to try 
for 10 days, free. Use it in your 
own classes to prove its adaptability 
to your music problems. You take 
no risk, and may return it then if you 
are not entirely satisfied. We pay 
the freight both ways. 

You will want complete details of 
our plan which enables you to get 





boy and girl in the room. It is small 
wonder that startling musical ad- 
vancement results when the teacher 
and the Miessner can work together in this way. 


| Two Small Boys can 





It is an achievement in low tension stringing by a 
master builder which has produced this instrument, 
carrying the full 7 octave keyboard, yet so small, so 
veautiful in tone. And it is this same low tension 
stringing again which puts less strain on the sound- 
‘ng board, which in turn spells durability. 


move 





this fuil-toned instrument, with all 
its unusual advantages, at a cost 
much less than the ordinary upright. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


it Easily [ 








THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY, 

124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

SEND ME THE ILLUSTRATED MIESSNER CATALOG. CCMPLETE DETAILS 
OF YOUR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER, AND SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS. 
Pier Cntecubddd Hadenhs ce behCDUAMLAAERED WHOS GUbASK RNC KeEEEE ReeRCeRennds4aeeteentes 
RAC cca Rand PONSRACARAREOSROERNNSURKSODALCRnsee Keer eeneéonne cess esecenennet , 
IE Liu dudbeekbanebad Senet eaedsibeckscebadenteenanscdecdssdedeedeeanesabeesdaines 
Ge hae Ghb RcaseKcretersdeanepenad pewevedeubeecs vases Pe aa aed kcccecurcencceces 











The little piano with the big tone 
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124 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 
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Reproduced from an 
actual photo of one 
of our rebuilt Under- 
wood Typewriters. 





All shipments made direct to you from 
this big medern factory—the largest 
typewriter rebuilding plant in the world 


ewriter Emporfum 2473 Shipman Building, 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG.CO CHICAGO 


Please tell me, by return mail, how I can 2 
only 


Rebuilt Underwoed in my. home, for 
and does not obligate me in any way. 


(_] Send me your cash offer. 
(Mark with a cross) 





it a genuine Shipman-Ward 
down. This is not an order 


(_] Send me your easy payment offer. 


S, only $3 brings you this genuine Ship- 
man-Ward Rebuilt Underwood direct 
from our factory. Then only small monthly 
payments makes it yours, or, if convenient 
pay cash. Either way, you get the world’s 
standard typewriter, and at a big saving 
to you. 


WHY PAY RENTAL? 


Think of it! You pay only a little more each 
month than rental—and the machine is yours! We 
offer you the same four models of the Underwood 
Typewriter that are being made and sold by the 


ee ee ee ee 


Underwood Company today. The only difference 
is that Shipman-Ward machines are rebuilt like 
new by experts. You can’t tell Shipman-Ward Re- 
builts from brand new machines. Visible writing— 
the full line of re, is ~~ at all times. 
Standard 4-row single shift keyboard. Two-color ribbon, 
back spacer, stencil device, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, tabulator, etc. In addition we furnish FREE 
water-proof cover and Special To’ Typewriting 
Instruction Book. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


You pay only a little each month. The amounts 
are so conveniently small that the machine will be 
yours before you know it. And al! the time you are 


2473 SHIPMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Guaranteed 
Five Years 


puts it in your home, 


paying, you will be enjoying the use of and the 
profits from the machine. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Remember, you don’t even have to buy the ma 
chine until you are fully satisfied with it after a 10 
days’ free trial. See for yourself how new it is an 
how well it writes. You must be satiz‘ied or else the 
entire transaction will not cost you a single penny. 
And youcanearn liberal cash commissions onany ma 
chinesold through you. Ask aboutou Agency Plan. 


If you have an Underwood, we w'’! accept it ia 
trade for a later model or rebuild it f- r you. But tear 
out and mail the coupon now, so you will be sureto 
get your Underwood at a big saving. Act n0W 
send the coupon today. 


Typewriter Emporium 
SHIPMAN-WARD MEG CO 


“THE REBUILDERS OF THE UNDERWOOD” Also Manufacturers of the Lightning Cin Chang 


Established 1892 











